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WHICH HYDRANT 
HAS THE REPLACEABLE 
BARREL? 


Yes, sir! The barrel 
all working parts fits into 
the protection case. All you 
do is put in a new beorrel when 
it's broken in a traffic accident. 


MATHEWS MEANS 


FIRE PROTECTION The Mathews includes 


LONG LIFE. Mathews Hydrants are pro- 


tected at wear points by bronze bushings 
— corrosion and rust are licked. 
TROUBLE-FREE. The stuffing box plate, 
cast integral with the nozzle section, 
provides a positively leakproof construc- 
tion — water, sediment and ice cannot 
interfere with operating thread. 
LOW-COST MAINTENANCE. Only one 
point requires lubrication — and _ that 
only during routine inspections. 
REPLACEABILITY. A Mathews leveled in 
an accident can be replaced without ex- 
cavating and in a jiffy. Community pro- 
tection is interrupted only for minutes. 


MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


Made by R. D. Wood Company 
Public Ledger Building, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Manufacturers of "Sand-Spun” Pipe (centrifugally cast in sand molds) and R. D. Wood Gate Valves 


Compression type valve to 
prevent flooding « Head 
turns 360° simply by loosen- 
ing bolts « Replaceable head 
e Nozzle sections easily 
changed « Protection case of 
“Sand-Spun” cast iron for 
strength, toughness, elasticity 
« A modern barrel makes an 
old Mathews good as newe 
Mechanical-joint pipe connec- 
tions as needed 
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There's no substitute for 


CONCRETE and STEEL! 


Concrzrz, with its proven qualities of 
durability, non-corrosion, resistance to 
electrolytic action, and high compression 
strength is combined, by Lock Joint, 
with steel’s toughness, resilience and high 
tensile strength to make a pipe that 
retains the best qualities of both— 

non tuberculance, high structural strength 
and long life with little or no 
maintenance. Dense concrete affords 
complete protection for the quality 


LOCK JOINT PIPE COMPANY 


Established 1905 
P. O. Box 269, East Orange, N. J. 


Turner, Kan., 


PRESSURE PIPE PLANTS: Wharton, N. J., 
Detroit, Mich., Columbia, 8. C. 

SEWER & CULVERT PIPE PLANTS: 

Casper, Wyo. + Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Kennett Square, Pa. - Valley Park, Mo. 
Island, Ill. + Wichita, Kan. + Kenilworth, N. J. 
Conn. + North Haven, Conn. + Tucumcari, N. Mex. 
en Okla. + Tulsa, Okla. + Beloit, Wis. 
Ponce, P. R. 
Great Lakes Pipe Co., Plants: Buffalo, N.Y. 


+ Denver, Col. « Kansas City, 
+ Chicago, Ill. 
+ Hartford, 
+ Oklahoma 
+ Hato Rey, 
+ Caracas, Venezuela + Wholly Owned Subsidiary, 
+ W. Henrietta, N.Y. 


LOCK JOINT 
combines 
these materials 
to make 
the ideal pipe! 


eeeee 
Placing outside form, prior to pouring 
concrete, around steel reinforcing cage 
of Lock Joint Reinforced Concrete Pres- 
sure Pipe. 
eeee 


reinforcing steel. Both materials are 
carefully calculated to meet your pressure 
needs with a wide factor of safety. The 
Lock Joint Pipe Company’s Rubber 

and Steel Joint is extremely watertight 
and, at the same time, flexible. 


For superior strength, carrying 
characteristics and trouble-free operation, 
let Lock Joint supply your pipe needs 

in sizes 16” and larger. 


+ Rock 


P. B. 


SCOPE OF SERVICES—Lock Joint Pipe Company specializes in the manufacture and in- 
laine 


of Nee for Supply and Distribution M. 
16” in diameter or larger, as well as Concrete Pipes o types for Sanitary Sewers, 
ubaqueous Lines. 


Drains, Culverts and S 


Storm 
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TRIDENT 
“BALANCED DESIGN” 
MEANS 


was. 

T hree problems that give meter superintend- and outlet ports, and the casing itself are care- 

ents gray hairs . .. noisy meters, broken fully designed for smooth, uninterrupted flow of 
discs and premature failures . . . have as their water. There is no turbulence caused by water cir- 
primary causes turbulence, interference, and im- culation up through the gear train and stuffing 
proper motion of the disc piston. Here’s how Trident box . - . these are permanently lubricated and 
meter’s “balanced design” eliminates these faults: sealed from the path of the water. 

The Trident disc is axially controlled. The thrust We believe the Trident meter, if properly in- 
roller... a Neptune “first” . . . guides the disc in stalled, is the quietest, most dependable meter you 
the exact path necessary for smooth, balanced flow can buy. It’s one of the many reasons why more 
of the water. No sloppy or eccentric motion to Trident meters have been bought in the past 50 
cause noise, disc breakage or excessive wear. Inlet years than any other meter. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
19 West 50th Street © New York 20, N. Y. 


NEPTUNE METERS, LTD. 
1430 Lakeshore Road @ Toronto 14, Ontario 


Branch Offices in Principal 
American and Canadian Cities 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Vol. 46, No. 12 


Chicago, Ill. 


AWWA. 


AWWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


All reservations are being cleared through the AWWA office. 
hotels have agreed to accept no reservations for the 1955 Conference 
except as they are requested on the standard form, through the 


June 12-17, 1955 
The 


AWWA SECTIONS 


1955 


Jan. 18—New York Section Annual 
Winter Luncheon Meeting, Hotel Park 
Sheraton, New York. Secretary, Kim- 
ball Blanchard, Rensselaer Valve Co., 
56 Grand St., White Plains. 


Feb. 9—New Jersey Section Winter 
Luncheon Meeting, Hotel Essex House, 
Newark. Secretary, C. B. Tygert, 
Box 178, Newark 1. 


Feb. 9—11—Indiana Section at Lin- 
coln Hotel, Indianapolis. Secretary, 
Robert J. Becker, Asst. Supt. of Purif., 


Indianapolis Water Co., 113 Monu- 
ment Circle, Indianapolis 6. 


Mar. 21-23—Southeastern Section 
at DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. Sec- 
retary, N. M. deJarnette, Engr., Div. 
of Water Pollution Control, State 
Dept. of Public Health, 245 State Of- 
fice Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Apr. 13-15—Nebraska Section at 
Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln. Secre- 
tary, E. Bruce Meier, Asst. Prof. of 
Civ. Eng., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Apr. 13-15—Kansas Section at 
Baker Hotel, Hutchison. Secretary, 
Harry W. Badley, Repr., Neptune Me- 
ter Co., 119 W. Cloud St., Salina. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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QUALITY CONTROL BEGINS 
WITH OUR OWN SOURCES 
OF RAW MATERIALS 


In the production of cast iron pressure pipe, the 
\ advantages of an integrated operation, including 
direct control and ownership of raw materials 
sources, are important. They mean complete inde- 
pendence of action in product research and develop- 
ment throughout every step in the production of 
raw materials—mining operations (coal and iron 
ore)—quarrying operations (limestone)—coking and 
blast furnace operations—for producing pig iron. 


In addition to being able to control the quality of 
pipe-making raw materials at their sources, our 
Quality Control of pipe production gives further 
assurance to customers that the quality level of 
U.S. Cast Iron Pipe is in excess of standard speci- 
fications. Our pipe is produced to our own quality 
control specifications, 
more exacting than the 
established specifications Ss 


a under which cast iron 
pipe is normally pur- 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 


A wholly integrated producer . . . from 
mines and blast furnaces to finished pipe. 


Blast Furnaces Pipe Plants 


Ore ane Coot wines 

Coke Ovens 
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Coming Meectings 


(Continued from page 6) 


Apr. 14-16—Arizona Section at San 
Marcos Hotel, Chandler. Secretary, 
Quentin M. Mees, Arizona Sewage & 
Water Works Assn., 721 N. Olsen 
Ave., Tucson. 


Apr. 18-20—Canadian Section at 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. Secre- 
tary, A. E. Berry, Director, Ontario 
Dept. of Health, Parliament Bldgs., 
Toronto 8, Ont. 


Apr. 20-22—New York Section at 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo. Secretary, 
Kimball Blanchard, Rensselaer Valve 
Co., 56 Grand St., White Plains. 


Apr. 29-30—Montana Section at 
Finlen Hotel, Butte. Secretary, A. W. 
Clarkson, Acting Chief, Water Section, 
Div. of Environmental Sanitation, State 
Board of Health, Helena. 


May 4-6—Pennsylvania Section at 
Webster Hall, Pittsburgh. Secretary, 
L. S. Morgan, Div. Engr., State Dept. 
of Health, Greensburg. 


May 19-21—Pacific Northwest Sec- 
tion at Hotel Chinook, Yakima, Wash. 
Secretary, Fred D. Jones, Dist. Super- 
visor, Rm. 305 City Hall, Spokane, 
Washington. 


Sep. 7-9—New York Section at 
Saranac Inn, Saranac. Secretary, 
Kimball Blanchard, Rensselaer Valve 
Co., 56 Grand Street, White Plains. 


Sep. 12-14—Kentucky-Tennessee 
Section at Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, 


Ky. Secretary, J. Wiley Finney Jr., 
Howard K. Bell, 553 S. Limestone St., 
Lexington. 


Sep. 14-16—Michigan Section at 
Durant Hotel, Flint. Secretary, T. L. 
Vander Velde, Chief, Section of Water 
Supply, State Dept. of Health, Lans- 
ing 4. 


Sep. 21-23—Ohio Section at Neil 
House, Columbus. Secretary, M. E. 
Druley, Dist. Mgr., Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Wilmington. 


Sep. 21-23—Wisconsin Section at 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. Secre- 
tary, Leon A. Smith, Supt., Water & 
Sewerage, City Hall, Madison 3. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
1955 


Mar. 7-11—National Assn. of Corrosion 
Engrs., at Palmer House, Chicago. 


Mar. 28-Apr. 1—Western Metals Expo- 
sition, Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Jul. 11-16—Nuclear Engineering Con- 
gress, Engineers Joint Council, New 
York. 


Jul. 18-23—International Water Supply 
Assn. Congress, London. 


Sep. 18-22—New England Water Works 
Assn., Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
N.Y. 


Oct. 10-13—Federation of Sewage & In- 
dustrial Wastes Assns., Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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Valves...drop tight! 


HERE’S WHY 


Will not “freeze” from corrosion— 
Corrosion can’t hinder operation. Disc edges 
are chrome plated or stainless steel and 
close into a thick rubber seat. These fea- 
tures plus self lubricated bearings and stain- 
less steel shafting make it impossible for 
valves to “corrode tight” either open or shut. 


Full 90° closure into Rubber Seat— 
The disc is slightly larger than the inside of 
the rubber seat and thus actually displaces 
the rubber when closed. The ratio of seat 


Write for literature 


HENRY 


JOURNAL AWWA 


DISC | RUBBER SEAT 
NON-CORROSIVE SCREWS 
CAST KEEPER SEGMENTS 


thickness to disc indentation insures drop- 
tight shut off and avoids permanent set. 
The seats are secured in the valve body by 
removable keeper segments. 


Saves space. Even these high pressure 
valves are compact, easy to install, and 
require little head room. Available from 
10” to 72” diameter in either cast iron or 
fabricated steel. A variety of operator 
types can be supplied. 


High pressure Butterfly Valves .. . Bulletin 4B 
Low pressure Butterfly Valves . . . Bulletin 18 


RUBBER SEAT 


Dutterfly Valves 


Henry Pratt Company, 2222 S. Halsted St., Chicago 8, Ill. Representatives in principal cities 
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SERVICE 
| PRODUCTS _ 


It Pays to Buy Hays . . . The items shown above are only a few 
of the HAYS complete line of water service products. 

Over 80 years of manufacturing experience . . . interchange- 
able with those of other manufacturers . corporation stops 
can be installed with any standard tapping “machine. 


Send for HAYS complete catalog. 


WATER WORKS PRODUCTS 


HAYS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ERIE, PA. 


10 P&R 
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and SADDLE COMBINED MACHINE 
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ROUNDWAY CURB STOP) : 
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To keep pace with the 

ever increasing demand for 

PEKRUL GATES over half a 
century, MORSE BROS. 
MACHINERY has just 
completed an extensive 
modernization program. The 
installation of many new 
machines and facilities, an 
increased engineering 
staff, and complete, new, 
custom re-tooling specifically 
for PEKRUL GATE production 

means... 


¥ - design and superior 
_ engineering service... 


~ even faster PEKRUL GATE 
, deliveries to you... 


PEKRUL GATE DIVISION 


MORSE 


MANUFACTURERS OF PEKRUL GATES FOR 


Flood Control Sewage Disposal Rearing Ponds Recreation Pools 


Levees Reservoirs Irrigation Cooling Towers Pumping Plants 
Water Works Oil Refineries Steel Mills Dams Fish Hatcheries 


be 
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CORROSIVE 


“CENTURY?’ PIPE 


is made of asbestos fiber and portland QUALITIES THAT MAKE “CENTURY” PIPE 
cement—two practically indestructible ECONOMICAL, TROUBLE-FREE, LONG-LIVED 


materials. It cannot corrode. There- 
fore, the replacement and maintenance 
expense necessitated by corrosion and 
tuberculation, when some other types 
of pipe are used, is eliminated. 


. NON-TUBERCULATING 

NON-CORROSIVE 

. EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG 

. DURABLE 

. IMMUNE TO ELECTROLYSIS 
. TIGHT JOINTS 

. SMOOTH BORE 

. EASILY, QUICKLY LAID 

. WEIGHT 

. LOW COST 


More and more tax-conscious com- 
munities are turning to low-cost 
“CENTURY” Pipe. We will gladly 
furnish information about its advan- 
tages in your specific operation. 
Write today. 


co eNO WHF WON 


“Century” Pipe meets the A.W.W.A., A.S.T.M. and Federal Specifications for asbestos-cement pressure pipe. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company AMBLER PENNSYLVANIA 


Nature made asbestos... Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 ® 


There's no dodging the question today. High costs — 
_and low budgets demand straight answers. The installation 
of water conditioning equipment is an important step ns 
merits the careful consideration of every factor involved. Modern 
General Filter water conditioning installations are designed with a 
practical eye on original equipment and installation costs. Equally . . 
important, however, is the extent of continuing service available from the omer 
company with which you are dealing. General Filter's staff of highly 
trained engineers and chemists are at your call on a moment's notice. 
General Filter’s 40 branches are located across the country to give you~ 
prompt dependable service. Make your own comparisons and 
you will join the hundreds of General Filter water treatment plants that 
are enjoying lower first cost lower operating costs —lower maintenance costs. 


4 
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GENERAL FILTER COMPANY 


AMES, 
Gentlemen: Please send us further information on 

the subjects checked below: 
AERATORS RUST REMOVAL 
© PATERS DEMINERALIZATION 
TASTE AND ODOR SOFTENERS 
ALKALINITY CONTROL WAVE ENGINEER CALL 


AMES, 


General Filter Company 
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JAMES JONES 


BRONZE PRODUCTS 


JAMES JONES COMPANY 


Breaze WATER SERVICE 
Gas Service - Oil Service Fire Protection 


| 
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USE NORTHERN GRAVEL 


for 


RAPID SAND FILTER 


FILTER SAND SPECIFICATIONS are 


carefully laid out. The Effective Sizes and Uniformity Coefficients 
used by Consulting Engineers and also recommended by the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association are the result of long years of research 
and experience. 


The Northern Gravel Company is equipped to- give you prompt 
shipment whether it be one bag or many carloads, exact to specifi- 
cation. Filter sand can be furnished with any effective size be- 
tween .35 MM and 1.20 MM. 


CH EMICAL QUALITY of the filter sand is also im- 


portant. It must be hard, not smooth and free of soluble particles. 
This requires perfect washing. and grading facilities. We have every 
modern device for washing, drying, screening and testing. 


ro LTER GRAVEL supporting the Filter Sand Bed must 


be, in turn, properly graded to sizes calculated to support the Filter 
Sand, and be relatively hard, round and resistant to solution. 


The South District Filtration Plant of the city of Chicago is the larg- 
est in the world. Northern Gravel Company furnished them 422 
carloads with clocklike regularity, enabling installation continuously 
and economically. 


Northern Gravel has no equal in facilities and our reserves of both 
sand and gravel are inexhaustible. Northern Gravel Company has 
been in business over 40 years. We guarantee uniformity of products 
and our records enable us to duplicate your requirements on short 
notice. Our location is central and we have commodity rates in 
every direction. 


NORTHERN GRAVEL COMPANY 


Muscatine, lowa 


P.O. Box 307 Phone 4261 
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From Break to Service 
in 11 minutes... 


e THE KENNEDY SAFETOP is the only 
hydrant with the threaded breaking ring that gives 
positive connection and rigid alignment of the two 
standpipe sections. Extensive tests and actual service 
reports show that the Kennedy Safetop can stand as 
tough a blow as the conventional hydrant without 
damage. But under a smashing impact, it always 
breaks cleanly at the breaking ring, without damage 
to working parts. 


SHEARED OFF by a heavy road-scraper at 1:26, the Kennedy Safetop 
breaks evenly at the ground level. 
Photos taken at N. Y. State Section meeting, A.W.W.A., April 1949. 


UTES the 


IN JUST 11 MIN 


NG be- 
Safetop Repair Kit and a few cause breakage is all above Kennedy Safetop is back in 
common tools, one man can ground... no flooding be- service . . . working as 
permanently repair the Ken- cause compression-type valve | smoothly and efficiently as if 


WITH ONLY an inexpensive 


nedy Safetop. closes with water pressure. thing had happened. 
WRITE FOR SAFETOP BULLETIN 105 


m KENNEDY 


VALVE MFG. CO. « ELMIRA, N.Y. 
VALVES + PIPE FITTINGS «+ FIRE HYDRANTS 
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PROVIDING DEPENDABLE 
ELEVATED WATER STORAGE 
AT LOW COST—FOR 

EVERY COMMUNITY NEED 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Elevated 
Steel Tanks are available in a 
range of standard and special 
types covering the water storage 
requirements of municipalities of 
every size—in capacities from 
5,000 to 3,000,000 gallons and 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. This Pittsburgh-Des Moines more. Full information is fur- 
nished in our latest, illustrated 


of 20/0”, and height to bottom of 98'6””. The struc- brochure. Write for your copy! 
ture is designed and built to resist earthquake forces. 


tans 


SBURGH (25). 3424 Neville Island 
NEWARK (2)... 221 Industrial Office Bidg. 
CHICAGO (3), 1228 First National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES (48), 6399 Wilshire Blvd. 


ig 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES 
= 
> 
\ 
\ 
| Vii 
\/ 
PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
°° Plants at PITTSBURFY MES MAINES and SANTACLARA 
MOINES (8)... . 925 Tuttle Street 
NTA CLARA. CAL... 631 Alviso Road 
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Everyone nowadays is bedeviled by the higher cost of things...so you 
can’t really blame a man for buying on price. 


“Save a dollar on a valve here, a few cents there—it all adds up.” 


But time so often tells a different story, when the dollar saved goes out 
the window in excessive piping maintenance costs. And this can run into 
a mighty big outlay when you consider the number of valves in a typical 
plant. Then it’s easy to appreciate the great, good wisdom in buying valves 
and piping equipment of known quality, known dependability. 


That’s when you become a thrifty buyer—when you buy for value, and 
not for dubious savings ... when you buy Crane for 
the lasting service you get, and the lower upkeep cost. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving 
Ali Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS ¢ PIPE © PLUMBING ¢ HEATING 


THRIFTY 


Price measures cheapness, not value $ 
for 
the 
BUYER 
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INCRUSTATION 


TUBERCULATION 


KNOW-HOW PAYS! 


National knows how to work quickly reducing supplementary 
labor costs and service interruptions. 

National knows how to clean the difficult jobs, including 
hard incrustations, unusual obstructions and pipes of 
unusually large or small diameter. 

National knows how to clean long runs with a minimum 
number of pipe entries. 

National knows how to avoid trouble, such as can occur 

from improper provision for drainage of flush water 

from large mains or from the use of excessive pressures. 


National knows how to clean so thoroughly that restoration, 
of 95% of the original pipe capacity is guaranteed. 


National Know-How comes from over 40 years of 
experience cleaning water mains. 


Write or call today for information and prices. 


TIONAL water MAIN CLEANING COMPANY’ 
50 Church Street - New York, N.Y. 


ATLANTA, GA; 333 Candler Building * BERKELEY, CALIF; 905 Grayson Street * DECA- 
TUR, GA; P. O. Box 385 * BOSTON, MASS; 115 Peterboro Street * CHICAGO; 122 So. 
Michigan Avenue * ERIE, PA; 439 E. 6th Street * FLANDREAUD, S.D; 315 N. Crescent 
Street * KANSAS CITY, MO; 406 Merchandise Mart and 2201 Grand Avenue * LITTLE 
FALLS, N.J; BOX 91 * LOS ANGELES; 5075 Santa Fe Avenue * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN; 
200 Lumber Exchange Building * RICHMOND, VA; 210 E. Franklin Street * SALT LAKE 
CITY; 149 151 W. Second South Street * SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE; 204 Slayton 
Street *° MONTREAL, CANADA; 2032 Union Avenue * WINNIPEG, CANADA; 576 Wall 
Street ° HAVANA, CUBA; Lawrence H. Daniels, P. O. Box 531 * SAN JUAN, PUERTO 
RICO; Luis F. Caratini, Apartado 2184. 
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Bethlehem Steel Pipe On The Job 


IN FORT SMITH, ARK.—Nearly | 2,000 feet of 22-inch 
Bethiehem Tar-En led Pipe was used in the new feeder 


main that supplies a fast-growing section of Fort Smith. 


NEAR DECATUR, GA.—Laying well over four miles of 
30-inch coated and wrapped Bethiehem Stee! Pipe. The 
40-foot lengths were joined by mechanical couplings. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Shown being trucked from our Steelton, Pa., fabricating works, this all-welded H-Beam pipe 
bridge will span a railroad right-of-way in suburban Philadelphia. The pipe is 24 in. ID x % in. and extends 83 ft between 
field seams, about 7 ft longer than the beams. The structure tips the scales at 13 tons. 


The list of municipalities using Bethle- 
hem Tar-Enameled Steel Pipe is long— 
and getting longer all the time. It in- 
cludes New Orleans, Cincinnati, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Duluth, Washington, 
Omaha, Wilkinsburg, Pa., Bay City, 
Mich., Winston-Salem, N. C., and Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

When you're in the market for a new 
water or sewage line, we suggest that you 
consider the many advantages of Beth- 
lehem Tar-Enameled Steel Pipe. It has 
the great strength, shock-resistance and 
freedom from leaks that only steel pipe 
can offer. What's more, its smooth, uni- 


form coating of coal-tar enamel resists 
corrosion and incrustation, ensures a high 
rate of flow year after year. Available in 
40-ft lengths, and in all diameters from 
18 in. ID to the largest permitted by 
common carriers. 

If you'd like more information, phone 
or write the Bethlehem sales office 
most convenient to you. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem prod- 
ucts are sold by Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export 
Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL PIPE 
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how much does it cost... to “crank” 


an old style 


The automobile self-type starter isn’t news any 
more — nobody ever cranks a car these days. 
“Cranking” an old-style chlorinator is equally 
out-dated. 

The F&P mechanical, instrument-type chlori- 
nator is sweeping the country, sales mount 
month by month. Why? Because municipality 
after municipality, consulting engineer after 
consulting engineer, reports the same facts: 
F&P chlorinators are lower in first cost, are 
easier to handle, because they are so simple in 
design, so light in weight, so modern in construc- 
tion. More important, however, it is always 
stressed that F&P chlorinators require practi- 
cally no maintenance, practically no spare parts. 

We claim that if you are operating a chlori- 
nator that has a bell jar on it you need a new 
chlorinator. You are “cranking” an old, costly, 
inefficient chlorinator. Everybody knows that 
dry chlorine is not corrosive—but that as soon as 
you put the chlorine in contact with water or 


chlorinator ? 


water vapor it becomes corrosive. That’s what 
the water tray types of chlorinators do—put dry, 
non-corrosive chlorine in contact with water and 
make corrosive vapor out of it. It’s not engineer- 
ing, sense and the way to avoid it—and the result- 
ing expensive maintenance — is to get F&P 
mechanical, instrument type chlorinators. 

Don’t refrain from writing us because you 
don’t need additional chlorinating capacity right 
now. Moreover-—if it is time for a major overhaul 
or a rebuilding of your bell jar chlorinator, let 
us quote you for doing this work. We will give 
you what you may not have gotten previously—a 
firm price for doing the job before we start on it. 
The price will be a reasonable one, but we'll also 
quote you a price for replacing the chlorinator 
and if you want to spread the cost of the new one 
by time payments or if you want a lease arrange- 
ment, you can have it. Chances are you cannot 
justify further overhaul or further rebuilding— 
even at our fair price for doing the work. 


FISCHER & PORTER CO. 


1024 Fischer Road, Hatboro, Penna. 
18 YEARS EXPERIENCE SUCCESSFULLY MANUFACTURING CHLORINE FLOW METERING EQUIPMENT 
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This GRAVER-designed plant treats 
water for less cost per gallon 


You get more for your money with Graver’s “packaged” 
plant for water treatment and filtration because there are 
these savings: 


1. ENGINEERING—Pre-engineered, standard equipment 

designs in capacities up to 2 M.G.D... . custom-made 

designs for larger capacities . . . functionally integrated 

to minimize equipment cost, space and costs of chemicals 
. with resultant savings to the customer. 


2. PRODUCTION — Responsibility centralized in one 
dependable equipment supplier for maximum economy in 
fabrication, assembly and construction. 


3. OPERATION — Designed with simplified controls and 
up-to-date materials of construction to minimize necessary 
operating attention. 


A Graver “Packaged” Water Treatment Plant includes 
(ready for installation): High-rate, solids-contact coag- 
ulation and softening Reactivator® of either concrete or 
steel construction; gravity or pressure filters; clearwell, 
chlorinator, wet or dry chemical feeders, recarbonator 
where required, and controls. There is nothing more to buy. 


Write for Graver Municipal Bulletin and Sample Layouts. 


GRAVER GRAVER WATER CONDITIONING CO. 


A Division of Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
————— 215 West 14th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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—>CENTRILINE 


In two of Australia’s important cities, 
Centriline is currently playing a 
major role in the rejuvenation of 
water systems. The Metropolitan 
Water Sewerage and Drainage Board 
of Sydney, within the next five 


years, will Centriline approximately 
60 miles of its water mains, 30” to 
48” in diameter. In a suburb of 
Melbourne, the Hunter Water District 
has turned to Centriline for the 
cement-mortar lining of over 19,000 
feet of 36” steel pipe. 


3,500,000 FEET 


CEMENT-MORTAR 


PIPES IN PLACE 


P&R 23 


Both of these Australian municipalities, 
like hundreds of others in the United 
States, have selected this process 
because they know that Centriline 
means absolutely no tuberculation or 


corrosion . . . lower pumping costs . . . 
higher carrying capacity . . . new 
pipe life . . . and no excavation and 
traffic tie-up. (The Centriline machine 
runs through the pipes while pipes 
remain in-place.) Add decades to 
the life of your water system—call 

on Centriline. 


OF EXPERIENCE 


4——CENTRILINE CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
140 CEDAR STREET + NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


of United States and Latin America 


e 
LINING OF © Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
e 


IN) \, 
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CONTROLLING CORROSION ...............-- 


— 


Collins Park filter gallery showing protective anodes 


TOLEDO WATER SUPPLY GUARDED 


BY CATHODIC PROTECTION 


Effectiveness of E.R.P. system proved conclusively 
by over 2 years of comparative tests 


Assuring an uninterrupted supply 
of water to a metropolitan area of 
385,000 people requires dependable 
corrosion control of tons of buried 
and submerged steel. At Toledo, 
Ohio, cathodic protection systems 
engineered specifically to fit the 
needs of each job guard against the 
corrosion failure of a one-million 
gallon wash water tank, the surface 
wash pipes in 20 double filter basins, 


and a mile-long, 16-inch water main. 

These are typical applications of 
cathodic protection “know-how” by 
our Engineering Division that 
since 1935 has been successfully con- 
trolling corrosion of buried and sub- 
merged steel structures of all types. 
Toledo’s experience may help solve 
your corrosion problem too—write 
us for your copy of Toledo's own 
story of corrosion prevention. 


ELECTRO RUST-PROOFING CORP. (N. J.) 


30 MAIN STREET, 
E-29 


BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 
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When You Order 
Mechanical Joint Pipe 


SAY McWANE-PACIFIC 


““BOLTITE”’ 


Boltite is standardized mechanical joint 
pipe. Glands, gaskets, bolts and joint 
dimensions are standardized with all lead- 
ing pipe makers, and are interchangeable 
for given sizes of pipe. 

Boltite mechanical joint lays fast. Joints 
are quickly made by unskilled workmen. 
The only tool needed is a ratchet wrench. 
There is no lead pot. Joints may be made 
in a wet trench. The joints are flexible and 
and stay flexible, allowing for expansion or 
contraction and settlement without leakage. 
The joint materials are as durable as the 
pipe itself—both last for centuries. 

For details, write or wire MCWANE 
CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, or PACIFIC STATES 
CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY, Provo, 
Utah. (Sales Offices in Principal Cities.) 
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accident... 


Just as a show-dog’s winning pedigree is no 
accident, neither is the pedigree of a Wallace 
& Tiernan Chlorinator. Both are distinctive and 
reflect the result of years of selection, training 
and experience. 

Selection, in the sense of progressive, labora- 
tory-tested improvements in design and construc- 
tion . . . Improvements which increase the value 
of dependability “inbred” in W&T Equipment 
for forty years. 


Training, in the sense of a nation-wide staff 
of Chlorination Specialists, equipped to give 
prompt service and installation advice on all 
W&T Equipment. 


Experience, in the sense of the many thou- 
sands of W&T Chlorinator installations, now 
meeting the particular daily chlorination require- 
ments of communities all over the world. 


The pedigree of a W&T Chlorinator is an open 
book. Why not write for a free introductory 
chapter today? $.83 


WALLACE 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSE 
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Fostering Water Works Careers 
By John H. Murdoch Jr. 
A paper presented on Sep. 27, 1954, at the Missouri Section Meeting, 


Jefferson City, Mo., by John H. Murdoch Jr., Vice-Pres. & Counsel, 
American Water Works Service Co., Philadelphia. 


ATER works executives should 

ask themselves whether they are 
fostering the careers of their associates 
or are failing to recognize and encour- 
age energy, imagination, readiness to 
try new approaches to old and baffling 
problems, and willingness and desire 
to learn and to grow. Are those in 
authority attempting to obtain subor- 
dinates with a high level of inherent 
ability or are the well trained and eager 
newcomers being kept out? These are 
questions which every executive must 
answer for himself. 

Fostering a career, whether in pub- 
lic, professional, or business life, means 
promoting, encouraging, and sustain- 
ing devotion to progressive achieve- 
ment. It is up to the older members of 
the water works industry, who have the 
authority, to create an atmosphere that 
will attract young men with energy and 
ability to public service. If the field 
does not provide opportunities for con- 
structive, imaginative work, it will not 
offer career possibilities. 


Fully recognizing the danger of the 
negative approach in the opening phase 
of a discussion, the author nevertheless 
proposes to adopt it by pointing out 
several ways to kill water works ca- 
reers. If work in an organization 1s 
carried on with a sense of frustration, 
careers will not survive. Suppose 
those in a position to set the tone have 
come to believe that they know all the 
answers and never ask for suggestions, 
never pose problems, never request or 
willingly receive criticism, never sit 
down with associates for frank discus- 
sion of mutual difficulties. Such a cli- 
mate stifles every young man of ability, 
so that he either quits or becomes a 
mere time-serving drone. Or _ sup- 
pose that the superior officers always 
meet suggestions for improved service 
with excuses about lack of money or 
remarks about what their fathers got 
along with or about socialistic trends 
in the minds of the young. Young 
men of the type the industry needs 
soon realize the utter futility of trying 
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to make bright dreams come true in 
such an organization. Finally, assume 
that the organization is financially poor 
and has no hope of reaching a point 
where adequate service can be offered 
or competitive salaries paid. No 
young man worth having would con- 
sider pursuing a career there, knowing, 
as he must, that adequate financial 
strength can be developed if sound 
management, salesmanship, and serv- 
ice are properly combined. 

On the other hand, water works ca- 
reers will be fostered if the industry 
sets high goals of public service; if it 
emphasizes the difficulties to be over- 
come but suggests that they are not 
insurmountable; if it shows that the 
leaders, the men who bring about effi- 
cient service, are meeting a great and 
growing public need; if it raises the 
standards for water works personnel, 
so that they can have the social recog- 
nition they deserve on account of their 
personality and the importance of their 
work; and if the material rewards it 
offers are high enough so that it can 
compete, in enlistment programs, with 
other businesses and professions. If 
the industry will do all of these things, 
it can get career men, and if, having 
secured them, it gives them encourage- 
ment and opportunity for growth in 
ability and in public service, it can 
truly say that it is fostering water 
works careers. 

The leaders of the industry must 
realize that the public wants better 
water service and that such service 
cannot be provided at present rates. 
The leaders must then devote them- 
selves to selling the public the idea of 
better service at rates that will make 
it possible. For generations, most of 
the industry has been taking the oppo- 
site approach: it has been justifying— 
selling—unsatisfactory service at iow 
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rates. Until this tack is reversed, in- 
adequate service will be the rule and 
water works careers will not be 
fostered. 

The public wants adequate supplies. 
Too many communities have experi- 
enced frequently recurring deficiencies. 
There is enough water for everyone in 
years of so-called normal rainfall, but 
successive years of very light rainfall 
and low-rainfall cycles come too often. 
Both the population and the per capita 
use of water are growing. Industry 
uses more than ever before. It is the 
water works’ responsibility to see that 
the supply systems are adequate and 
remain so. The water works can be 
relieved of that responsibility only if 
communities, knowing the facts, delib- 
erately choose to put up with periodic 
shortages rather than pay the price of 
fully adequate supplies. 

Better distribution is also a public 
desire and one that involves conflicts of 
interests. New territories want serv- 
ice while the established communities 
object to paying the increased costs 
required to satisfy the demands of the 
new competitive sections. Yet it seems 
to be the established policy to encour- 
age the exodus of city residents to the 
thinly settled suburbs. Cities and 
states strain their resources to provide 
urban conveniences for suburban areas 
and to provide transportation facilities 
for commuters. Most water plants 
have failed to keep up with this spread- 
ing of the population. Distribution 
mains that were formerly adequate are 
now required to serve essentially as 
transmission lines and cannot do the 
job. Few managers have taken the 
trouble to make thorough studies of 
the probable future growth of popula- 
tion and water demand, and of changes 
in demand patterns from section to 
section. Too often desperate efforts 
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are made in the current year to correct 
conditions that arose the year before 
instead of making provision for the 
demands of the year after. Practically 
no water supply agency has been able 
to give 24-hr service to all of its cus- 
tomers in the amounts they wish. In 
many places, during the past few years, 
some customers have been entirely de- 
prived of service for varying periods. 
Lawn sprinkling has become a luxury 
that has to be curtailed. Without a 
disproportionately large capital invest- 
ment, the difficulties cannot be over- 
come. Career opportunities are pre- 
sented by the engineering, financing, 
and public salesmanship efforts needed 
to solve this dilemma. 


Efficiency Yardsticks 


Standards by which the efficiency of 
various water works can be compared 
are a necessity. The automatic evalu- 
ation of efficiency provided by competi- 
tion is absent in the water works in- 
dustry. Customers must deal with a 
particular water works as long as they 
stay in its district, no matter how un- 
satisfactory the service may be or how 
much revenue is wasted by laxity in 
operation or by the use of outmoded 
equipment. Water works may claim 
to be efficient but they cannot prove it. 
It has not even been possible to obtain 
agreement on a standard for un- 
accounted-for water that will give 
weight to differences in main mileage 
and variations in pressure. Too much 
of the industry’s statistical data is ex- 
pressed in dollars, the value of which 
varies from year to year and from dis- 
trict to district with changes in labor 
rates and material costs. The author 
has been told that conditions differ so 
greatly from plant to plant that no 
measure of efficiency can be worked 
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out by which comparisons can be made. 
Surely in the years to come some man 
or men with the ability to surmount 
the admitted difficulties will devise 
methods of gaging relative efficiency. 

For this purpose, the author would 
like to suggest, as a basis for discus- 
sion, the use of a series of parameters 
that can be established from readily 
available data. A combination of these 
might be employed to indicate the state 
of health of a given utility. To avoid 
the difficulties inherent in the use of 
dollars as measures of cost, it is be- 
lieved that costs should be expressed 
in man-hours, kilowatt-hours, pounds 
of fuel, and so forth, as appropriate. 

At the pumping station, the power 
consumed can be determined either in 
kilowatt-hours or in pounds of coal 
per million gallons pumped per foot of 
static head. For plants using elec- 
tricity, there must, of course, be an 
adjustment to give credit for a high 
load factor. Some career man can 
very likely suggest the proper basis for 
any such adjustments. The man- 
hours required per million gallons 
pumped per foot of static head is an- 
other parameter of pumping station 
efficiency. Such yardsticks will not be 
universally applicable, however, until 
some way can be found to give weight 
to the cost of facilities without getting 
into dollar value difficulties. For ex- 
ample, man-hours and power might be 
reduced by installing new. equipment 
or by utilizing large lines to cut friction 
losses, but the overall costs might thus 
be increased. This is another subject 
for study by the career man. Even ad- 
mittedly partial yardsticks, however, if 
widely developed, tabulated year by 
year, and evaluated carefully, would 
prove helpful as checks. 

The comparative efficiency of distri- 
bution systems might be indicated by 
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a calculation of distribution department 
man-hours per customer and per mile 
of main. The number of distribution 
maintenance man-hours per mile of 
main is likewise significant. Also, the 
difference between the amount of 
water delivered by the main service 
pumps and the total amount registered 
on customers’ meters should be divided 
by the miles of main and by the aver- 
age system pressure registered at a 
central system gage. If the number of 
man-hours of distribution maintenance 
is low and the system loss per mile per 
pound of pressure is high, there may be 
inadequate maintenance. Career men 
will think of other cross checks and 
implications. 

In the accounting and billing depart- 
ments, the man-hours involved per 
meter could be calculated. To deter- 
mine adequacy of service, perhaps the 
average number of customers for the 
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year could be multiplied by the total 
number of hours in the year, giving a 
result in “customer-hours of service.” 
Then records could be examined to 
find the number of customer-hours of 
curtailed or interrupted service. An 
“interrupted-service” percentage could 
then be calculated. 

These suggestions, or others more 
sound, may be developed by the men 
whose careers it is hoped the industry 
will foster. Some way might be found 
to convert such data into a system of 
index figures that would make com- 
parisons easy. 

The water works industry owes it 
to itself, and to the public it serves, 
to be alert to discover new men of high 
character who can improve on what 
has been done. Having found such 
men, the industry must hold before 
them high ideals and the promise of 
rewarding careers. 


Correction 


The 1953 census of fluoridation (published in the September 1954 JouRNAL) 
failed to indicate (page 930) that the Corpus Christi, Tex., installation serves 


eight additional communities. 


Also, Gonzales, Tex., was listed (page 931) as 


using a dry feeder to apply sodium fluoride; the town actually uses a saturator 


type feeder, for this purpose. 
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Determining Applicability of New Materials 
to Water Works 
By Russell W. Henke 


A contribution to the Journal by Russell W. Henke, Chief Mech. 
Engr., Research & Development Div., Badger Meter Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


EN in the water works field have 

a reputation for clear-headed, 
stable performance in their endeavors. 
They are conservative because they 
must be. They just cannot afford to 
take unnecessary chances with the 
health and well-being of the people 
to whom they are responsible. This 
attitude of conservatism is reflected in 
many facets of water works operations, 
including the specification of materials 
of construction. 

In former years the choice of 
materials available for the construc- 
tion of water works equipment was 
limited largely to cast iron, cast steel, 
and copper-base alloys—brasses and 
bronzes. Many items of water works 
equipment were developed during 
these times, and the materials at hand 
were specified and made to work. It 
is indeed a tribute to the pioneers in 
the field that their efforts were as suc- 
cessful as they have proved to be. 

As technical advancements were 
made, the design of equipment was 
improved from a functional standpoint, 
but there was a strong conservative 
tendency to specify familiar materials, 
often for no better reason than prior 
usage. In some applications, the old 
material actually turned out to be the 
best available for the purpose. Utiliza- 
tion of new materials was frequently 
ruled out by municipal specifications 
based on the use of older ones. Thus, 


of materials. 


not only was a more applicable mate- 
rial rejected, but the additional econo- 
mies that could have accrued were lost. 

World War II, with its insatiable 
appetite for strategic materials, such 
as copper, nickel, and chromium, pre- 
sented a problem and a challenge to 
manufacturers of municipal water 
works equipment. Many succeeded in 
finding suitable substitute materials 
from which to make their goods, but 
few obtained outstanding results. 

The war-engendered shortages, how- 
ever, were responsible for the develop- 
ment of materials that are now proving 
to be almost spectacular in some of 
their properties and applications. The 
metals industry has provided alloys 
capable of handling tasks considered 
virtually impossible before that time. 
The development of corrosion-resistant 
metals has expanded, as evidenced by 
the large number of stainless-steel 
grades, high-nickel alloys, and copper- 
base materials available. Perhaps even 
more noteworthy has been the expan- 
sion of the plastics industry. 

It is true that immediately after the 
war some misapplication of plastics 
led to adverse comment on this class 
This unsatisfactory ex- 
perience was the result of the greatly 
accelerated rate of expansion of the 
new industry rather than of inherent 
defects in plastic materials as a group. 
Today a plastics technology has been 
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developed that gives this material full 
ranking with other established types. 
Plastic materials are now replacing and 
will continue to replace other kinds in 
certain applications at a lower cost and 
with greatly improved performance. 

Ceramic materials also have enjoyed 
widely diversified application in this 
new era of materials utilization. 

This tremendous growth of the ma- 
terials field has necessitated a new out- 
look on the part of engineers and oth- 
ers responsible for materials specifica- 
tion. It is no longer satisfactory to 
specify particular materials merely be- 
cause they worked in the past or were 
used on similar types of equipment. 
Specifications must be based on an 
analysis of the basic requirements of 
the application: strength, wearing 
qualities, corrosion conditions, cost, 
and the like. All available materials 
should be compared in terms of their 
ability to meet these requirements. 
Such an analysis might disclose that 
some parts now in use are over- 
designed; that is, the material from 
which they are made is better than 
what is actually needed. This is un- 
economical material utilization. It 
might also be found that the substitu- 
tion of an entirely different class of 
material—plastic for metal, for exam- 
ple—would result in equal or better 
performance at less cost. 

The possibility of another great 
emergency, with accompanying mate- 
rials shortages, must always be kept in 
mind. The fact that material resources 
are diminishing should also enter into 
the thinking of any person charged 
with specifying materials. It is the re- 
sponsibility of everyone to insure that 
the nation’s natural resources are not 
needlessly depleted. This means that 
the scarcer materials should be speci- 
fied only when absolutely required. 
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For example, if a plastic part can be 
used satisfactorily in place of a bronze 
part, it would be only good sense to 
employ the former, thus reserving cop- 
per for an application where nothing 
else would work properly. 

In the water works field, those con- 
cerned with the materials problem can 
be grouped in four classes: 

1. Individuals charged with speci- 
fying materials of construction 

2. Municipal agencies, whose collec- 
tive opinion is usually embodied in 
municipal specifications, of which ma- 
terials specifications are a part 

3. Equipment manufacturers 

4. Technical organizations, such as 
the AWWA, which cut across the 
whole water works field and include 
members from each of the three pre- 
ceding groups. 

In applying a “new-materials phi- 
losophy,” all of these groups should: 

1. Cease to regard past practice as 
a mandate for future action but con- 
sider it rather as experience upon 
which to draw in forming judgments 
for future undertakings 

2. Become acquainted with all ap- 
plicable materials classes 

3. Revise specifications so that they 
are not based on particular materials 
but rather on the conditions which the 
materials must satisfy. Thus, selection 
can be made in accordance not only 
with performance but with economy, 
conservation, and availability as well 

4. Keep an open mind concerning 
new developments, while at the same 
time requiring adequate proof that new 
materials will perform satisfactorily in 
the application under consideration 

5. Avoid specifying materials that 
are better than need be for a given ap- 
plication. Sound engineering practice 
dictates that materials which just sat- 
isfy the requirements of an application 
are the ones that should be used. 
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Silent Service Is Not Enough! 
AWWA PUBLIC RELATIONS STUDY 


The eight articles published under the title “Silent Service Is Not Enough” 
between November 1946 and August 1948 were designed to serve as a text- 
book of public relations for water utilities. The series has long been out 
of print, and many of those who received the original bulletins have mis- 
placed them. Meanwhile, AWWA has enrolled many hundreds of new 
members who joined too late to obtain copies, and a considerable non- 
member demand has made itself felt. It is to make the basic public rela- 
tions story known to this new audience, as well as to make it available to 
all, that the full text, somewhat revised, is reproduced here and will be 
made available later as a separate manual. 


1. Approaching the Public Relations Job 


Water is essential to life, and an adequate supply of safe and satisfactory 
water is essential to community existence. You who control the procure- 
ment, treatment, and distribution of water hold a precious key to the well- 
being of the town or city which you serve. Despite this fact, you have 
learned that water works executives are not conspicuously honored among 
men. The reasons are not hard to find. First, life without water is so 
completely unthinkable that the average citizen expects any organized com- 
munity to provide him with water as a matter of course. He accepts water 
as he accepts the air he breathes. Second, most water works executives 
have been content to let their work speak for itseli—feeling, perhaps, that 
the essential nature of their job was so self-evident that little need be said 
about it. 

You know, of course, that the flow of water, so casually accepted by 
your fellow citizens, is no happy accident. It is the result of farsighted 
planning, sound engineering, and constant vigilance. It is the result of 
efforts which should be a source of interest and concern to every man, 
woman, and child. They will be interested if you give them a chance. 

But ours is a complicated society. The individual has many things on 
his mind. Of his own accord, he gives thought to his water supply only 
when something goes wrong or when his pocketbook is affected or some 
outside pressure forces his attention to a water works matter. All too 
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often, his thinking on such occasions is beclouded by emotion and his point 
of view is prejudiced. The only way to secure thoughtful public under- 
standing of the water works as a community cornerstone is through a 
planned and consistent information program directed at the people with 
whom the water department or company deals. 

A water works system exists for just one reason—to bring water to 
people. People, therefore, are as much your concern as are the plant and 
equipment you supervise. 


A Three-Channel Relationship 


As a water works executive, your relations with people fall into three 
channels: 

1. Relations with your own employees 

2. Relations with public officials of the community 

3. Relations with the public at large. 

Each of these groups exercises a specialized influence. The employee 
is a most important factor. He is the center of a sphere of immediate in- 
fluence—his friends, neighbors, and relatives, as well as all members of the 
general public with whom he comes in contact in the course of his work. 
If he takes satisfaction in his job and pride in the utility, his attitude can 
become a force that is constantly building good repute for the organization 
of which he is a part. If, on the other hand, he is indifferent or dis- 
gruntled, an unfavorable impression even more powerful in its effects will 
be created. 

The public officials of the community are the spokesmen for the com- 
munity as a whole—they represent the public in most executive-level rela- 
tionships. Whether yours is a private company or a division of govern- 
ment, an important part of your day-to-day dealings will be with elected 
or appointed representatives of the people. It is, therefore, most impor- 
tant that these individuals understand how the water works functions, 
what its needs and problems are, and how it is planning for the future. 

But this is not enough. Although the people leave many matters in 
the hands of their representatives, they, in turn, are influenced constantly 
by the force of public opinion. Their goal is to remain just far enough 
in advance of the public’s thinking to march at the head of the parade. 
They will not, voluntarily, move very far beyond what they believe the 
public is ready for. 

In your public relations planning, you cannot afford to overlook either 
your employees or the city officials, but you and they must have the confi- 
dence of the people you serve before the public relations program can be 
called a success. Every community has its confirmed grouches, and one 
or two will keep you on your toes. The objective of your program, how- 
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ever, must be to build confidence and support of your enterprise in the 
public at large. ' 


Value of Program 


An information program directed at employees, public officials, and 
people generally will result in five practical gains—all valuable to the water 
works as an organization and to you as its executive head: 

1. Improvement in daily working relationships among employees, be- 
tween employees and individual customers, between you or your divisional 
executives and the various operating departments of the municipality, and 
between you and the people’s elected spokesmen. 

2. Creation of a bulwark against unfair criticism. A water works, 
whether privately or publicly owned, controls a vital necessity. Such an 
institution can always be made a target for attack. Public knowledge of 
the truth is the surest defense against damage from unjustified abuse. 

3. Building protection against unwarranted political meddling with 
water works methods or personnel. This is a matter of paramount con- 
cern to water departments functioning as a part of municipal governments. 

4. Establishing support for programs and policies. If, to take a very 
simple example, everyone understands why conservation of water is essen- 
tial during a prolonged drought, restrictive regulations will be accepted in 
good spirit. When less easily understood issues are at stake, general ac- 
ceptance of the fairness and wisdom of your policies becomes even more 
important. 

5. Establishing support for anticipated major expenditures, involving 
public appropriations or borrowing, in order to secure water works ex- 
tensions or improvements. Although such projects may become contro- 
versial issues, particularly when large commitments are called for, a sound 
foundation of public understanding will smooth the way. 


Who Must Do the Job 


Granted that well informed and sympathetic public opinion is desirable 
and even necessary, who is going to do the educating and informing—and 
how? 

A water works information program must be a local program, developed 
to meet local conditions, handled by someone on the scene. And it must 
be factual, reflecting your practices and policies. Water utilities are in- 
herently local in character. Even where there is outside ownership, the 
physical properties of water dictate a highly localized operation. No other 
type of utility is so directly affected by local conditions. Moreover, the 
complete dependence of the community on water has always made water 
supply a matter of special concern to local governments, with the result 
that most water utilities function as departments of municipal government. 
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This, in particular, serves to thrust responsibility for a water works infor- 
mation program directly on your shoulders, as the executive in charge. 

No outside influence can do for you what you need to have done. You 
must build your story around your operation, address it to your public, 
and employ means available in your community. Nevertheless, just as 
you are guided by broad engineering principles in solving local engineering 
problems, so can you be guided by broad public relations principles that 
will prove helpful in determining local action. Such principles, if adjusted 
to meet existing conditions, can be applied to communities of all sizes. 

It is important to remember that people are moved by the same basic 
human urges and desires whether they reside in a rural village or a great 
metropolis. The chief difference is that, in the small community, influence 
can be exerted directly, through personal contact. As communities become 
larger, direct contact becomes increasingly difficult, and devices for reaching 
people indirectly must be increasingly employed. But the basic consider- 
ations do not change. 

One more general point should be made. An effective public relations 
program need not prove costly. Although many ways can be found for 
spending money advantageously, you do not need a big public relations 
budget to do a good job. This applies, particularly, if yours is a munici- 
pal water department. Planning, thinking, and making the most of op- 
portunity are far more important than mere money. 


Building on Firm Foundations 


The community you serve is shaped by the character of its people, but 
it is also shaping their character in return. If you seek to inform and in- 
fluence the people of your community, you must make sure first that you 
understand them and their interests, that you recognize what makes your 
community tick. Likewise, when your community has learned to respect 
you as a leader in general civic enterprises, your water works story will be 
accepted as coming from an authority and from a respected fellow citizen. 

Perhaps the most helpful way to build up the right kind of basic in- 
formation is to develop a series of questions. Suppose you start with a 
list of twenty: 

1. How did the community get its start? 

2. What is its history, how has it developed? 

3. What natural factors—topography, geographical location, soil, and 
climate—have influenced its development? 

4. What kind of people live there? 

5. What influences are changing the character of the people? 

6. What do they do for a living? 

7. Are any influences changing the way they earn their living ? 

8. What are their homes like; where and how do they live? 
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9. Is the community growing, standing still, or slipping backward? 

10. Why is it doing so? 

11. If it is growing, in what manner or direction is this growth taking 
place? 

12. What are the limits on its future growth? 

13. To what degree can this growth be influenced or controlled, and 
through what channels? 

14. Are the people proud of the community? 

15. Why do they show either pride or lack of pride? 

16. Are they civic-minded ? 

17. What is the state of the business leadership; who are the “main- 
springs” among businessmen ? 

18. Are schools, recreational facilities, streets, and other community 
services good, adequate, or substandard ? 

19. To what degree does the community influence, or is the community 
influenced by, its surrounding region ? 

20. Are there any important outside influences—such as regional 
ownership of key industries, state laws, or freight rate differentials—which 
affect the community’s well-being? 

Other questions will suggest themselves, but these will serve to point 
up what must be your initial objective—an overall picture of the locality 
you serve and the factors you must consider in delivering your message to 
its people. 


Candid Self-Examination 


The goal of a planned public relations program is to create public re- 
spect and goodwill. But, as has been well said, “the smile of friendship 
palls if it releases a bad breath.” 

Before seeking to influence the public, you must first take time to sub- 
ject your position to a careful and candid examination. Again, it may 
prove helpful, first, to develop a series of questions. Here are some that 
seem worth asking: 

1. Is your water works system adequate for the community’s needs? 

2. If not, where does it fail? 

3. What is the cause of this failure? 

4. On the other hand, is your system conspicuously good? 

5. In what respects is your service particularly good, particularly bad, 
or just mediocre? 

6. What improvements in service could be considered ? 

7. What natural conditions affect the water supply available ? 

8. Is equipment in good physical shape? 

9. If not, what repairs or replacements are required ? 

10. Is the rate structure proper? 
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11. Are there any rules and regulations which might seem arbitrary. 
unfair, or out of date? 

12. Are bills rendered promptly and in proper form? 

13. Are adjustments made promptly and with good grace? 

14. Does satisfactory machinery exist for securing prompt and author- 
itative decisions from either the owners or the municipal authorities who 
ultimately control policy ? 

15. If not, where and how can improvements be effected ? 

16. What is your legal position; to what degree are practices and pol- 
icies established by law? 

17. Exactly what laws, charter provisions, and ordinances apply and 
what do they say? 

18. Are any of these laws preventing you and your organization from 
doing a good job? 

19. Do you have a planned program of extensions and improvements ? 

20. Is your program constantly kept up to date in the light of changing 
conditions ? 

Here, too, other questions will suggest themselves. The important 
thing is to develop a searching state of mind which will not be satisfied 
until a complete and honest picture of your particular setup has been pro- 
vided. 

If correctable faults are found, they should be taken care of before you 
start attracting public attention. If faults exist which you cannot correct 
because of natural or other conditions, or if their correction depends upon 
action by the community, then preparation of the proper case to present to 
the public must be carefully undertaken. 

Regardless of causes beyond your control, you will always be held to a 
high degree of personal responsibility for the quality of the water provided 
and the character of the service rendered. It must, therefore, be your duty, 
both to the community and to yourself, to make sure that the public under- 
stands any situation in which your powers are limited or obstructed. But 
—and this is an important qualification—under all such circumstances, your 
case must be “watertight.” 


Those Who Must Help 


Any analysis of your position will, sooner or later, lead to a considera- 
tion of the personnel of your department or company. It has already been 
observed that employees represent an important chain of influence in de- 
veloping a public relations program and that the worker who is both satis- 
fied with his job and proud of his organization is, in himself, an active force 
in the building of favorable public attitudes. A planned public relations 
program, therefore, must be prefaced by a careful analysis of the entire ex- 
ecutive and working staff. Again, some questions suggest themselves : 
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1. Are key men, divisional executives and foremen, qualified for their 
jobs? 

2. Is proper training provided for workers? 
. Is there an upgrading system and is it effective? 
. Are wages and salaries generally equitable? 
. Do workers have proper tools? 
. Are the most efficient methods of work being employed? 
. Granted that water supply is a 24-hr business and that emergencies 
must always be provided for, are either executives or workers asked to 
work unreasonably long hours? 

8. Do effective channels exist for the swift and accurate transmission of 
orders, instructions, or information throughout the organization? 

9. Does every individual understand the overall operation of the water 
system, and relate his job to it? 

10. Can any changes in your own executive setup be made which would 
give you more effective control of personnel ? 
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Satisfactory answers to these and similar questions will indicate that 
your organization is ready to reap full benefit from an active public rela- 
tions program. Unsatisfactory answers will affect the success of your ef- 
forts in varying degree. 

Much can be done to inform and interest the public even though your 
internal organization may be far from perfect, and you should not wait 
until perfection has been obtained. Correction of unsatisfactory conditions 
must, however, be made a major item in your program as it moves along. 

Sound public relations call for a two-way effort—from the top down 
and from the bottom up. At the top must be leadership and the voice of 
leadership. Working up from below must come that day-to-day perform- 
ance which gives evidence that the will to win public understanding and 
support exists not only at the top level but throughout the organization. 


Surveying Lines of Contact 


The purpose of a public relations program is to influence people. To 
do that, you have to reach them. Your next step, therefore, is to examine 
the avenues through which contact and influence can be established. 

These avenues fall into two general classifications: direct contact and 
indirect contact. A speech before a luncheon club or an appearance before 
the town board or city council is an example of direct contact. A picture 
of a new dam in the newspapers, a statement on a billboard, an exhibit in 
your office window, paid advertisements, and announcements on water bills 
are examples of indirect contact. 
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An effective public relations program will make full use of both forms 
of contact. In fact, that is the purpose of planning public relations 
activities—to make sure that all devices available are employed consistently 
and with utmost effectiveness. 

It is possible for a single activity to yield results through both avenues. 
If a luncheon club speech, for instance, is also broadcast and reported in 
the press, it has established both direct and indirect contact. As the vari- 
ous avenues of contact are explored, situations will suggest themselves which 
can be exploited in many ways. 


Avenues of Direct Contact 


Direct contact is secured whenever you appear personally before any 
individual or group and through your own speech and presence seek to 
win understanding and approval of the job you are doing. The principal 
avenues of value to you will include: 


1. Day-to-day contact with your own personnel 

2. Personal appearances before meetings of your employees, particu- 
larly those with whom you do not have daily contact 

3. Meetings, both formal and casual, with the elected and appointed 
public officials of the community 

4. Personal appearances before groups representing the various aspects 
and interests of community life 

5. Participation in a program directed at informing school children 
about their water works system 

6. Personal contact with key individuals in the community, especially 
those directing businesses which make use of water extensively and those 
in trades which have direct contact with the water system. 


Avenues of Indirect Contact 


Indirect contact is established when an individual reads, hears, or sees 
anything which makes him think about his water department. A planned 
public relations program seeks to jog his mind in ways that will make him 
regard the department favorably. The available avenues of indirect con- 
tact include: 

1. Showmanship: landscaping, models, exhibits, physical improvements, 
smart-looking trucks, and so forth 

2. Direct printed messages: notices on water bills, letters, bulletins 

3. Newspaper publicity: news stories, pictures, and feature articles 
(in larger cities, this will also include material in local magazines, chamber 
of commerce publications, and elsewhere ) 

4. Paid newspaper advertising 

5. Radio and television programs. 
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Choice of Avenues 


Direct contact is more valuable than indirect, because the contact is 
definitely established. Where avenues of indirect contact must be em- 
ployed, you can never be sure that you have gotten through to the intended 
recipient of your message. 

In smaller communities, avenues of direct contact will be readily avail- 
able ; indeed, some of the devices for reaching the public indirectly may not 
exist. In cities, however, it becomes physically impossible to reach all 
those desired by establishing direct person-to-person relationships. While 
direct contact should be sought in every way possible, supplementary efforts 
for reaching the people as a whole must be employed. 

This does not mean that only city executives will be interested in the 
use of indirect contact. Even if yours is a small community, you will want 
to be acquainted with these indirect means of reaching people. For you, 
too, may not always find it possible to see and talk with all those whom you 
wish to interest. 


Delegation of Contact 


If yours is one of the smaller communities, the responsibility for meeting 
and educating the public will be one which you will assume personally. 

In larger cities, however, where the executive function must be divided 
among several individuals, the question of delegating public relations con- 
tacts will arise. 

This point should be made: the importance of the public relations pro- 
gram is so great that it should always be a primary responsibility of the 
top executive. Where conditions may prevent direct, personal handling of 
the necessary public contacts, however, the job should be delegated to 
someone who, in the eyes of the people, will stand as a completely respon- 
sible spokesman. Such a spokesman should be a full participant in all 
policy-making activities and should have a sufficiently respected voice, both 
in the community and in the organization, to serve as a representative, as 
well as a cultivator, of public opinion. 

Another method frequently employed places the top executive in the 
forefront as the directly responsible voice of the organization, but provides 
help in the form of an “inside” assistant who prepares the material used, 
handles many of the details involved in setting up indirect contact, and does 
the necessary research. 

The purpose of this study is to guide you in the most effective use of 
the avenues of contact for influencing the public. In order for these sug- 
gestions to prove of utmost value, the preliminary work outlined previously 
should be undertaken. Knowledge of your community and your own posi- 
tion are keystones in the setting up of productive public relations activities. 
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2. Effective Talks—Your Best Avenue for 
Direct Public Relations Contact 


The purpose of a public relations program is to influence people. The 
simplest and most effective way of influencing anyone is through direct, 
person-to-person speech. Everyone has said at one time or another, “If I 
could only talk to him face to face, I’d get this matter settled.” We all 
realize that many factors besides our actual words are working for us when 
we talk things over with somebody in person. Facial expression, tone of 
voice, expressive gestures, and the opportunity to watch the reaction of 
our listener all help us when we can place our story before the other fellow 
personally. 

If yours is a small community, you may enjoy the very special privilege 
of being able to talk over water works matters with most of your fellow 
townsmen in just this way, through a series of person-to-person conversa- 
tions. Chances are, however, that even in a small town you will not be 
able to reach everyone in this direct manner, and the larger the community, 
the less possible it becomes. 

The best substitute for person-to-person talk with individuals is the 
personal talk before a group. In fact, in some ways, the group talk has 
an advantage over personal conversations. When you tell an individual 
something, he may feel that you are talking only casually, that you may just 
be “expressing yourself” or only trying to draw him out on the subject. 
When you say the same thing before a group, the very fact that you tell 
your story or state your case to a number of people at the same time demon- 
strates stability and conviction. It implies that you are talking for the 
record and mean what you say. 

The group talk may, therefore, be considered your most useful avenue 
for establishing direct public relations contact. And it has the primary 
virtue of being a tool which you can employ whether your community is 
large or small. If it is the latter, you can appear before practically all the 
organized groups in the community. In the larger cities, you will be forced 
to be more selective, and develop other devices, such as the newspaper re- 
port or the radio, to give your views a wider reception. But whether you 
live in a village or a great metropolis, personal appearances before your 
fellow citizens, assembled in groups, can and should be one of the corner- 
stones of your public relations program. 


Audiences and How to Get Them 


Your purpose in appearing before any group of people should be four- 


fold: 
1. To acquaint them with the fact that you are a flesh-and-blood per- 
sonality, who understands both his job and his responsibility to the public 
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2. To acquaint yourself with the kind of people in your community— 
to see what they look like, how they think, and how they act 

3. To give them authoritative information about their water system, 
to show them how their well-being is tied in with the consistent perform- 
ance of the water works, and to secure their support for your practices and 
policies, including, when necessary, expansion and rehabilitation programs 

4. To secure, firsthand, their reactions to your point of view, the way 
you are doing your job, the policies which govern your actions, and the 
program for continuing or future development which you have outlined. 

In short, the gains which accrue from a persona! appearance before any 
given audience are of two kinds. People gain a better understanding of 
you and your job, and you gain a better understanding of the people you 
serve, who, in the long run, determine your success as a responsible com- 
munity force. This applies whether you are an official of the municipality 
or head a private corporation. 

Water, like gas and electricity, comes to the average citizen through 
physical devices completely devoid of personality. A faucet, unfortunately, 
cannot render “service with a smile,” nor can it answer questions or do 
more than gurgle in response to criticisms. It is hard for the average 
customer to visualize the human thought and labor and executive direction 
which produce faucet performance. 

The same difficulty works also in reverse. No gage yet devised can tell 
the engineer at the pumping station what all those people turning faucets 
are thinking about. Only when something goes definitely wrong is there 
a reaction. And then it is too late to do much planned and thoughtful 
directing of public opinion. 

You will do well to think of your talks before community groups as 
implements for both giving and receiving. Keep your eyes and ears alert 
for audience reactions. Encourage questions and discuss them as fully and 
candidly as possible. Listen carefully to comments, both during the formal 
meeting and afterward. Do not make the mistake of mentally dismissing 
any question or comment as irrelevant or stupid. It may well hold the key 
to some blind spot in the public’s attitude. Any question is an excellent 
one, even if it does not appear so to you at the moment. 

You will find it particularly helpful to keep an “after-speech” notebook. 
As soon as possible after getting back to your desk, jot down the name of 
the group addressed, the circumstances surrounding your appearance, and 
the size and character of the audience. Then note the questions and the 
comments, including those which may not have made too much sense. As 
time goes on, you will find that you have assembled a highly valuable ref- 
erence book and an important guide to what you say in the future. You 
will also possess an accumulation of evidence to employ on those occasions 
when you must state a case or make a point to your own employees, to 
municipal officials, and to other key individuals. 
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Audiences Are Waiting for You 


As a water works executive, busy with the hundred and one details of 
keeping service going, it is quite possible that you may not have thought 
of yourself as a public speaker or even considered that people would be in- 
terested in hearing about your work. Either directly or indirectly, you 
may have created the impression that you really had nothing to say. Natu- 
rally, if such an impression exists, you are not likely to be called upon to 
make talks. 

This impression can, however, be quickly dispelled. If you are a mu- 
nicipal executive, your very association with government identifies you as 
someone who should be expected, from time to time, to say something 
directly to the people. If yours is a private company, your position in the 
business community offers a similar springboard. There is hardly an or- 
ganized group in any community which, from time to time, does not face 
program problems. You may have to do a bit of stage managing to secure 
initial invitations, but when you have spoken a time or two, word-of-mouth 
recommendation, plus such publicity as may have appeared, will keep the 
ball rolling. 

It is, of course, difficult to advise on the exact steps which will be most 
effective in securing initial invitations in your particular situation. So 
much depends on you and your present relations with key people in your 
community. But here are a few hints: 

You may well have friends to whom you can say quite frankly, “There 
are a lot of things that crowd of yours at the X Club ought to know about 
this town’s water supply. Some day soon I’d appreciate a chance to tell 
them something about it.” 

On the other hand, you may be in a position where so candid an ap- 
proach is undesirable. Then it is wiser to work through someone else, 
somebody whom you know well and who knows key members of the group 
you would like to address. Put it to your friend something like this: 
“T’ve been noticing that the Z Association is talking a lot about getting 
more industry for our town. We've got plenty of information in the water 
department that would be useful to them, and I’d be very glad to provide it. 
The next time you see Mr. A, please drop that hint in his lap.” 

In dropping such hints, emphasize your subject matter and its applica- 
tion to the group’s interest rather than your own desire to make a public 
appearance. In other words, set the stage so that they will want to ask 
you to appear rather than merely accede to a request on your part. 

Still another avenue might be opened up by investigating the speaking 
invitations received by other city officials, particularly those, such as the 
director of public health, whose work bears some relation to yours. Make 
it known—just how, of course, depends on your working relationships 
with these colleagues—that you will be willing to help out on those occa- 
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sions when they cannot accept. This is likely to prove a most effective 
channel for reaching neighborhood civic associations, parent-teacher groups, 
and other localized organizations. 

Perhaps such strategic moves may go against the grain a bit, particularly 
if you are a modest person. But they are often necessary and are used far 
more than you may realize. They are part of the job of setting up an 
effective public relations program. 


Logical Audiences 


Every community—even the very small one—contains organized groups 
which meet together from time to time. The interests which bind them 
into such association cover a multitude of subjects, from the purely frivolous 
to the deeply serious. Obviously, there will be certain organizations which 
cannot provide the proper atmosphere for the presentation of a talk about 
water supply and water problems. Through scores of different types of 
clubs, associations, and community groups, however, runs a continuing in- 
terest in some phase of civic life or the well-being of the membership. Re- 
gardless of the exact purpose or function of the individual organization, it 
can provide a logical audience for a talk on some phase of your work. 

Here is a list containing a number of the various kinds of organizations 
to be found in the average community. Every one of them offers interested 
listeners for the properly slanted discussion. You will undoubtedly think 
of others, but as a start, you might check on which of these are available: 

1. Chamber of commerce 

2. Business luncheon clubs—Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions 

3. Parent-teacher associations 

4. Women’s clubs (they vary widely in fields of interest, but many de- 
vote themselves to civic, home, or family matters ) 

5. Professional and trade groups (some will be organized into definite 
associations ; others may meet from time to time on an informal basis )— 
doctors and nurses, teachers and college professors, insurance agents, real 
estate men, chemists, engineers, store and factory executives 

6. Neighborhood civic societies and improvement associations 

7. Community and neighborhood public affairs forums 

8. American Legion and other veterans’ societies 

9. Men’s and women’s clubs associated with churches 

10. Store and factory employee clubs and associations 

11. Municipal employee associations (particularly groups in depart- 
ments that use or work with water and water problems—health, sanitation, 
fire ) 

12. Labor unions 

13. Volunteer fire departments 

14. Sportsmen’s clubs 
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15. Organizations in neighboring towns that are within the community’s 
watershed and are affected by its reservoir requirements 

16. Youth groups, YMCA, YWCA, study clubs 

17. School groups (see Part 5). 


Your Wider Audience 


In the small community, the audiences actually addressed will provide 
a pretty complete coverage of the people you wish to reach. In larger 
communities, however, this is obviously not possible. In planning talks, 
under such conditions, you should keep in mind the wider audience pro- 
vided by those who read the newspapers, listen to the radio, and watch 
television. 

Remember, however, that the mere fact that you are making a talk does 
not necessarily rate coverage by the press. There will be many occasions 
when you can use the identical material already employed elsewhere. In 
fact, the same talk can be used over and over before different groups. It 
is only common sense to work in this way. Do not expect reporters to 
cover these repeat performances. Do not call up editors and imply that 
you are going to say something important when you only intend to say the 
same things you have been saying all along. One or two such false moves 
will put you in a class with the boy who cried “wolf.” Comes the day 
when you do have something new and interesting to say, the reporters will 
be conspicuous by their absence. 

Plan your talks with the wider audience in mind. If you are to appear 
at an important occasion, one which, by its very nature, is covered by the 
press, try to develop some new slant, provide some new information, give 
a new interpretation to existing facts, make an important factual announce- 
ment, do something which will add to the significance of the event. If, for 
example, you know that an important occasion is coming up in a few weeks, 
and something interesting breaks in the meantime, try, if it is not contrary 
to the public interest, to hold back your comments or statement until you 
can incorporate it within your public address. This becomes a matter of 
even greater importance if the meeting is also to be broadcast or telecast. 

Often, however, your policy will be dictated, not by the fact that an im- 
portant event is impending, but by the circumstance that you have some- 
thing important to say. Then you must make sure that the occasion se- 
lected for your statement is adequately covered by the reporters. Look 
over your speaking schedule, and pick the event that is most likely to at- 
tract press attention. A meeting of any major civic group would fall into 
this category, as would the weekly session of any of the important luncheon 
clubs. If no appropriate affair is scheduled, drop a hint or two. You will 
find that somebody will rise to the bait pretty quickly. 

Prepare your key statement carefully. You may find it advisable to use 
much old and oft repeated material in setting the stage, or you may wish to 
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prepare a new talk from beginning to end. If you are using old material 
for background or wish to talk for the most part extemporaneously, have 
copies made of the key statement only. If your talk is new in practically 
all particulars and involves many facts and figures, have copies made of the 
whole manuscript. Then call the editors, or speak to the reporters who 
generally cover your department. Give them some clue to the nature of 
your remarks—just enough to make them realize that you will be creating 
news. Before the meeting see to it that the copies you have had made are 
handed to the reporters present. In short, make it as easy as possible for 
them to give you a good story. 

Just one more word of warning: do not try to make too many key talks 
in the course of a year. Be content with three or four major appearances, 
three or four major newsbreaks in the papers. Editors and reporters alike 
get bored with the news hog who is always making impressive statements 
before public gatherings just to get in the headlines. Unless the pressure 
of events actually justifies a continuous campaign on some important sub- 
ject, learn to hold your fire. 

These are simple steps, but they are often overlooked. If you are in 
doubt, talk things over with your local editor or your favorite reporter. 
You will get sound and practical advice. 


Things to Talk About 


To have value, a talk must reflect your personality, discuss your opera- 
tion, and deal with matters of concern to your community. No “canned 
speech” prepared by an outside source, even one like AWWA, can ever 
meet your needs. There are several basic talks, however, which lend them- 
selves to a variety of uses, and, in the sections immediately following, out- 
lines are provided for their construction. The important thing to remem- 
ber is that your fellow citizens are primarily interested in their water sys- 
tem, not in water systems generally. They want to know about the prob- 
lems affecting their water supply, not water supplies generally. They want 
to know what kind of a water works executive you are, not just to learn 
about water works management as a general field. 

This does not mean that you should eliminate material referring to the 
general handling of water works problems, the general development of 
water systems, or the basic economics involved in supplying water. Suck 
material helps give weight and background to the things you say about 
local conditions. Certain specialized groups in the community—engineers 
and chemists, for example—might be interested in many things you could 
tell them about other water systems and how they solve their problems. 

In Willing Water No. 25 (December 1953), a number of general facts 
and statements covering various aspects of water service are provided for 
your use. You will find many ways of introducing this material into your 
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local story. You will also find that it will stimulate you to restate some of 
the facts in local terms. Use this material freely, but always remember 
your primary objective—to tell your fellow citizens about their water sup- 
ply. With that thought in mind, consider the outlines that follow. 


Talk No. 1: ‘‘The Story of Your Water Works’’ 


This is a basic, nonargumentative talk; its purpose is to provide that 
foundation of information necessary for public understanding of the water 
supply system and how it works. It is the kind of talk that can be given 
almost anywhere and to almost anybody. It is primarily suitable for 
groups that are not too closely identified with civic affairs or that have not 
progressed very far in their study of community activities. A logical pat- 
tern for this talk is: 

1. Introduction, relating talk to interests of group (see the following 
section, “Helpful Hints on Talk Building’). 

2. “What a dependable, safe water supply means to you.” Cover 
quickly drinking water, washing, sanitation, and fire protection. Include 
mention of any industries which are heavy water users. 

3. “Our town’s water system—who controls it and how.” If privately 
owned, explain nature of franchise and state or local controls in force. If 
a public authority of any type, explain exact relationship to municipal gov- 
ernment and channels of public control. 

4. “Where your water comes from.” Name and locate sources. 

5. “How it gets to you.” Describe and locate major elements in dis- 
tribution system—primary mains, reservoirs, tanks, and pumping stations. 
Carry through to service connection and on into water lines within home. 
(If talking to a neighborhood group within a larger community, trace the 
course of the water that comes to that particular section. ) 

6. “How we make it safe and palatable and keep it clear.” Describe 
some of the things than can cause trouble with the water in your particular 
area and explain any harmless conditions that create needless public concern. 

7. “How your water system provides fire protection.” Discuss fire 
hydrants and how they work, the question of water pressure, and what the 
pumper fire engine does. 

8. “Water rates.” Explain who determines them, and how they are 
applied. Point out the cheapness of water. Include some of the compari- 
sons given in Willing Water No. 25. 

9. “Your water meter and how it works; your water bill and what it 
means.” 

10. Conclusion, in terms of the group’s self-interest (how to employ 
water to greatest advantage in the home, how to conserve water intelligently, 
how to stop waste). 

As you use this talk, you will find that certain elements possess more 
appeal than others. You will find variations in interest among different 
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kinds of audiences, and you will develop a sense of what to stress and what 
to glide over. You may also discover good reasons for changing the se- 
quence followed here. But by marshaling your facts around this structure, 
you will have assembled, in orderly form, the substance of a sound, in- 
formative presentation. 


Talk No. 2: ‘‘Your Water Works Looks Ahead’’ 


This is a talk particularly suitable for civic and business groups which 
may be presumed to have at least some understanding of the basic functions 
of the water system. It can also be used when a second occasion arises to 
speak to some organization which has already heard the basic talk on “The 
Story of Your Water Works.” Talk No. 2 will develop along these lines: 

1. Introduction, relating talk to interests of group. 

2. “The water system and the community.” Make the point that water 
supply is the life blood of the community. Stress the dependence of every 
man, woman and child, as well as of community institutions, on safe, sure 
water service. Amplify with illustrations from daily life. 

3. “Our town’s water system—who controls it and how.” (For details, 
see Point 3, Talk No. 1.) 

4. “How our town and its water system grew.” Explain that the pres- 
ent water syster:. is the result of growth, just as the present community is 
the result of growth. This is a good opportunity to add some color to the 
talk; tell one or two early water works experiences, or describe early 
fire-fighting methods. Sketch briefly history of community. 

5. “Our present water supply and service facilities.” Review briefly 
nature and location of water sources. Describe and locate major elements 
in distribution system. 

6. “How our community is growing.” Describe briefly location of new 
residential areas, new industrial sections, and new business districts. Ex- 
amine trends in growth. 

7. “How the water system is keeping pace.” Mention briefly new fa- 
cilities provided or in course of construction. Describe margin for future 
growth provided by present facilities and water resources. 

8. “What we are doing about the future.” Mention service additions 
contemplated, new water resources available for development, and plans 
for safeguarding future supplies of water. 

9. Conclusion (use whichever is applicable): “Your water system is 
ready to meet what the future will bring,” or “It is time you realized that 
future growth will tax your water system greatly, and your support must 
be given to a speedy expansion program.” 

Because this talk proceeds from mere reporting to interpretation and 
prediction, it can, under certain conditions, approach the controversial. It 
need not do so, however, if a temperate and reasonable approach is main- 
tained throughout. 
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Talk No. 2 possesses particular importance to you personally. The na- 
ture of the subject and the opportunity it offers for revealing your under- 
standing of the community and its problems provide an excellent vehicle 
for building confidence in the job which you, personally, are doing. 


Talk No. 3: ‘‘We Ask Your Support’’ 


This is a talk for use when you are actively seeking support for or against 
some program or proposal which requires public approval—either directly, 
through a referendum, or indirectly, through the action of the people's 
elected representatives. The talk can be built, according to the nature of 
your audience, with either Talk No. 1 or No. 2 as a foundation, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

1. Introduction : a concise, clear statement of the issue at stake and how 
it affects the direct interests of the group concerned. 

2. “It is your decision.”” Explain how the public is making the deci- 
sion, either at the polls or by the views conveyed to representatives. 

3. “It is my responsibility to give you information that will help you 
make a proper decision.” 

4. The background of the situation (review briefly Points 2-8 from 
Talk No. 1 or Points 2-8 from Talk No. 2). 

5. “Now we find ourselves facing this problem.” Restate the issue in 
terms of a problem. 

6a. For positive support: “The course of action now proposed solves 
that problem.” Explain just what it is that you want to do, how it will 
solve the problem, and what results can be expected. 

6b. For negative support: “The course of action which is now being 
proposed will not solve that problem.” Explain exactly what has been pro- 
posed, how it will fail to solve the problem, and what adverse results can 
be expected. 

7. Conclusion: “Anything affecting your water supply affects you.” 
Briefly review people’s dependence on water. Make final statement of issue 
and its effect on community’s ability to provide water. Ask for thoughtful 
consideration of the question and action. 


Talk No. 4: ‘‘Your Water Supply and Business’’ 


This is a talk primarily designed for use before business groups—cham- 
bers of commerce, businessmen’s luncheon clubs, trade associations, and the 
like. It can be worked out approximately as follows: 

1. Introduction, relating talk to interests of group. 

2. Describe the general public uses of water, reviewing briefly those uses 
everyone knows. 

3. “But all these everyday uses account for only part of this community’s 
water consumption.” Explain how business and industry are users of 
water. Give examples, with figures wherever possible, beginning with 
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those businesses which would be most familiar and obvious—laundries, res- 
taurants, hotels, for instance. 

4. Include hospitals and other institutions which would be classified as 
commercial users. 

5. Proceed to industries in which water is employed extensively, but 
where use is not so well known to public. (Check your list of commercial 
customers for all such users.) Explain some of the interesting ways in 
which water makes certain industrial operations possible (such as in rail- 
roads, textile mills, soft-drink bottling plants, or paper mills). 

6. Translate figures on industrial consumption in terms of home use. 
(Example: the X Factory uses enough water in a day to meet the require- 
ments of 500 households for a year.) 

7. Trace quickly development of community, particularly from business 
point of view. Give comparative figures of decade-by-decade increase in 
water consumption by commercial users. 

8. Show how business growth has affected and been affected by water 
supply system. 

9. Review present condition of water supply and water works system. 
Refer to recent improvements which may bring about better water service 
to home and industry, better fire protection, or better domestic service. 
Discuss relation of system capacity to current commercial requirements. 

10. Conclusion (use whichever is applicable) : ‘Your water works is 
ready to accommodate more industries ; we can support any efforts you may 
be making for business expansion,” or “Before contemplating any drive to 
bring new industry here, you had better help secure improved and enlarged 
water facilities.” 

This, too, is a talk which can do much to benefit the reputation you pos- 
sess in your community. It provides an excellent opportunity to demon- 
strate your knowledge of local business conditions and your interest in help- 
ing businessmen think straight about the future. 

A variation of this talk, using the same material but slanted to the 
workers of the community rather than the employers, can easily be pre- 
pared. It also lends itself to use before groups of municipal employees. 


Talk No. 5: ‘‘Water and People’’ 


As you continue making talks, opportunities will from time to time arise 
for a talk somewhat different in character—one in which you tell more about 
the science and business of water works management and less about purely 
local conditions. Certain specialized professional groups may like such a 
talk better under any circumstances, and some business groups would also 
prefer it, particularly if you have already told them about local conditions 
on a previous occasion. 

You will find much of the material required for this talk in Willing 
Water No. 25. You might organize it something like this: 
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1. Introduction: “the myth of pure water.” 
nobody wants to drink it. 
2. “Safe, palatable water is the goal of all water systems.” 
3. Explain what gives water its taste, and the various methods available 
for changing taste. 
4. “Keeping water safe.” Show the dangers and how they are met. 
5. “Clear, sparkling water.’’ Describe color problems and how they 
are solved. 
6. “How soft? How hard?” Review problems growing from mineral 
content, and efforts to create balanced water. 
7. “Delivering water.” Review various types of water sources. Ex- 
plain how they are controlled and how water is distributed. 
8. “Water economics—no other commodity delivered so cheaply.” 
Compare costs of other commodities. 
9. “An important business.” Show place of water works operation 
among all American businesses. 
10. “And a responsible business.” Conclude with reference to AWWA 
standards. 


Everybody asks for it, but 


Only the Beginning 


The talks outlined here are provided, not as a list of “approved” speeches, 
but as a start in developing material to use before your local audiences. 
Many subjects will suggest themselves to you, subjects much better and 
more appropriate for your use than any presented here. The purpose of 
these outlines is to point the way and provide some guidance in the organ- 
ization of material. Use them as freely or as little as you desire. 


Helpful Hints on Talk Building 


One of the key reasons for making talks before groups of your fellow 
citizens is to provide them with the opportunity to know the kind of a person 
you are. In planning your talk, and while speaking, be yourself. 

If you are a slow talker, do not try to rush. Cut your material, instead. 
If you are a fast talker, remember, of course, to consider your audience and 
try to avoid speaking too quickly. But concentrate on good, crisp diction, 
and prepare your material to provide a maximum of short, snappy sentences. 
The combination of rapid speech and long, involved sentences is particularly 
hard to follow. 

If you are accustomed to using simple language in daily speech, keep 
your talk simple. Do not try to introduce fancy words or involved sen- 
tences. You will have to watch one thing at all times: Keep away from 
technical language. If you must use technical words, be careful to explain 
them in familiar terms. 
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Notes Versus Written Speeches 


It is always better to talk to an audience rather than read to it. Your 
listeners want to feel that you are looking.at them while they are looking at 
you. Therefore, try to train yourself to speak from notes. 

Notes should not be full speeches. They should give you just enough 
of what you want to say to keep your talk moving from point to point 
smoothly. Above all else, notes should be easily readable. This means 
that, unless you are very farsighted or are assured that a reading desk will 
be provided, typewritten notes will not be too useful. 

Here is a suggestion that many speakers have found particularly helpful. 
Prepare your notes on regular 8} X 11-in. (letter-size) sheets. Organize 
your talk in outline form. Then, with India ink, print your main points in 
letters about an inch high. Print—or, if you have a very legible hand, 
write—secondary points in letters about half an inch high. Notes of this 
type can be easily read when you stand at a luncheon table or behind any or- 
dinary desk. If it is necessary to include any material which must be read, 
such as statistics or a key statement or quotation, this material can be typed 
and placed in its appropriate place among the page-size notes. When you 
come to it, you simply pick it up and proceed to read. 

With a talk that you give often, your dependence on these notes will 
become less and less. You will find yourself eventually proceeding from 
point to point in orderly fashion, with only an occasional casual reference 
to your material. Eventually you may dispense with notes altogether. 

When working up a new set of notes, or when reviewing notes that have 
not been used for some time, rehearse your talk several times before making 
a public appearance. With your notes as a guide, go through the talk out 
loud, timing yourself as you do so. For the average talk, aim at a 20-25- 
min length. Make sure that your whole talk—as you want to give it— 
fits into the time allotted. Check to be sure that the earlier parts are not 
taking too long. Cut them if they are. 

Do not try to memorize a talk made from notes or worry if you use 
slightly different words in succeeding rehearsals. Your objective is to fit 
the general pattern of spoken speech to the outline which you have prepared. 

Despite the desirability of talking from notes, you will, on occasion, feel 
it more desirable to use a written manuscript throughout your talk. This 
will be particularly true when you are speaking officially on a matter of 
special importance and when it is essential that you be quoted correctly. 
It will also be generally true of those occasions when radio or television 
coverage is expected. 

In preparing your manuscript for a talk which is to be read, allow 2 
min reading time to the usual 8} x 11-in. page of double-spaced typing. 
Thus, a ten-page talk will take about 20 min, and a thirteen-page talk about 
25 min or a few seconds over. 
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When you do use a written manuscript, rehearse it a few times aloud 
before your public appearance. Get the feel of the words sufficiently on 
your tongue so that you can look up frequently without feeling panicky 
about losing the place. : 

Just one more point. If you do read your talks, do not apologize for 
doing so. Simply go ahead and read. 


Things to Find Out in Advance 


Prior to appearing before a group, it is always desirable to find out a 
few things about the group itself and the circumstances of the meeting. 
When an invitation to talk is extended, find out the exact name of the or- 
ganization, who its key officers are, its purpose, and the general character 
of its membership. Before accepting, make sure that the person or com- 
mittee inviting you knows the general kind of subject matter with which 
you are qualified to deal and has some awareness of the type of talk you 
will give. 

Also, have a definite understanding on the amount of speaking time at 
your disposal. If that question is tossed back to you, specify a definite 
period—one you intend to stick to. Find out, too, how much, if any, time 
will be allowed for questions. 

If there are to be other speakers, find out just where you fit into the 
program, and how long the whole proceedings are expected to last. Try 
to avoid a spot just after a long talk by another speaker. But if, for any 
reason, it is desirable to appear under such conditions, plan to make your 
remarks short and to the point. 

If the organization is completely unknown to you, it is always wise to 
check on its standing before accepting an invitation. In larger cities, men 
in public office are sometimes embarrassed by appearing at a function which, 
in the light of later events, they would rather not have attended. 

Having accepted, go to a little trouble. Learn enough about the inter- 
ests of the group to make intelligent reference to them when you actually 
appear. If it is a neighborhood organization, find out a bit about the sec- 
tion, its interests, its problems, anything which the group in question is 
doing to better the neighborhood. 

Inform yourself, also, concerning the character and facilities of the meet- 
ing place. Find out its size, how the audience will be grouped, whether 
microphones will be used, whether or not « reading desk is available. If it 
is an important meeting and you are unfamiliar with the room, get there 
early, try out the acoustics, and check the pitch of your voice. All this may 
seem to entail a good many petty and troublesome chores. But it is just 
such attention to details that makes the actual talk go over with maximum 
effect. 

There is one minor cross which every speaker must be prepared to bear, 
and you will do well to accept it philosophically. That is the badly organ- 
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ized meeting whose presiding officer permits time to be frittered away need- 
lessly and often foolishly. Learn the art of adjusting your talk to diminish- 
ing allotments of time. As you see precious minutes being wasted, figure 
in your own mind what parts of your talk can be omitted or condensed. 
Try to make sure that you will not be the one responsible for an overlong 
session. 

At the same time, however, remember that you are talking to your own 
neighbors, to the people you will have to live with through the months and 
years ahead, and that the reason for your appearance is to win friends. 
Resist firmly all temptation to comment on the fact that curtailments have 
been forced upon you. Be careful, too, that no resentment shows, either 
in your tone of voice or in the expression on your face. Be as pleasant and 
as gracious to the bungling chairman, no matter how irritated you may 
feel, as though he had put you before your audience precisely on schedule. 
If you must give a condensed version of your talk, behave throughout as 
though it represented exactly what you had planned to say in any event. 


The Introduction 


As a speaker gets to his feet, every member of his audience has just one 
question in mind: “Will this man say something of interest to me?” The 
big job which the introductory portion of any talk must accomplish is to 
give each individual listener an assurance that the answer is to be “Yes.” 

The one thing that interests everybody most is himself. The effective 
introduction, then, will quickly tie in the subject matter of the talk proper 
with the interests of the listeners. This is one reason why it is so desirable 
to investigate the character and interests of every group in advance of your 
appearance before it. 

Introductions of this character need not be long or tortuous. In fact, 
the more direct they can be made, the better. In telling people about their 
water supply, you are, of course, discussing a matter of the most direct con- 
cern to their well-being. It should not be difficult to point this out in a 
few words. Here are a few samples: 

To parent-teacher group: “You are brought together by one common 
interest—concern for the healthy mental and physical development of your 
children. One of the fundamental requirements for a healthy community, 
for healthy children and healthy grownups, too, is a dependable supply of 
safe water. That is why I so appreciate this opportunity to reassure you 
on that point.” 

To neighborhood civic club: “Your president, Mr. X, has been telling 
me some of the things this association is doing to make this a better and 
happier neighborhood. I feel specially privileged, therefore, to share in 
the discussion this evening. For I know that, in telling you about the com- 
munity’s water system, I will be talking to people with an alert interest in 
all that makes our town a good place in which to live.” 
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To business group: “As businessmen, you have learned that many fac- 
tors control the markets for your goods, the attitudes of your customers, 
the prosperity of your community. You have learned that everything which 
affects the well-being of the people of this town has some effect on your 
business affairs. It is from this point of view that I would like you to con- 
sider the picture I am going to give of our water system and its operation.” 


Inviting and Handling Questions 


Whenever conditions permit, encourage questions from the floor. Have 
the chairman invite them, invite them yourself during your opening remarks, 
and repeat the invitation somewhere near the end. Also, if you make some 
generalization which you do not want to amplify because it will slow down 
the pace of your talk, throw in some remark like: “That’s the general pic- 
ture ; I don’t know how interested you are in the details, but I'll be glad to 
answer any questions on that point later on.” 

It is good strategy, too, to arrange with the chairman in advance to in- 
vite questions directly from two or three key people the moment the talk is 
over. Keep an eye on any members of your audience who may look quiz- 
zical or dubious as you go along. If the question period is slow getting 
started, carry the ball yourself. Pick out one of “doubters” and say some- 
thing like this: “For a moment back there, I thought that gentleman at the 
end of the second table wasn’t quite in agreement with me. Perhaps, sir, 
I didn’t make myself quite clear. How about it?” 

As a rule, such prodding is necessary only to break down the wall of 
self-consciousness which usually afflicts people in a public place. Once one 
or two questions have been asked and pleasantly answered, others will keep 
coming. In handling questions, remember these hints: 

1. Treat every questioner and every question with respect. Even if 
you have already provided the answer in your talk, restate it, using other 
words or giving an example or illustration. 

2. If the question is of a character likely to throw the whole discussion 
off its course, handle it in this way: “That is a question I would like to 
answer, but it is pretty involved. I would like to call at your office, if I 
may, and give you the full story.” 

3. Do not try to bluff when you are asked something you cannot answer. 
Audiences have a way of responding most favorably to a candid admission 
of lack of knowledge. If the question covers something which the audience 
may think you ought to know, however, be careful not to leave an impres- 
sion of smug and satisfied ignorance on your part. Throw in a sentence of 
explanation, such as: “Water works engineers everywhere are studying 
that problem and still haven’t found a satisfactory solution. No one will 
be happier to get an answer than I,” or: “Frankly, that is a situation which 
has never arisen here, and it doesn’t look as though it ever would. We've 
just never had occasion to look into it.” 
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4. Welcome answers, as well as questions, from the floor. If a per- 
tinent discussion results, and you learn something new and helpful, say so. 


Jokes and Stories 


There is nothing quite so listless as the laughter which greets a joke 
dragged into a speech without reason or point. The speaker who says he 
is reminded of a story, and then produces one with slight or no reference 
to the subject in hand, has harmed rather than brightened his presentation. 

There is, of course, definite virtue in beginning a talk with some light 
touch. <A well told story in the middle of a talk—provided it is appropriate 
—can also be very helpful. It changes the pace for a moment, brings a 
brief holiday from the more serious business at hand, and refreshes the 
minds of the listeners. But not everyone can tell jokes well, and there is 
not always an appropriate story to illustrate the point the speaker is making. 

Be guided by the principle that your first obligation, to yourself and to 


_ your audience, is to be yourself. Try out jokes very cautiously. Pick only 


stories that make a real and pertinent point. If they go over, keep using 
them. If you find that your audiences do not respond, be honest with your- 
self and face the fact that you are better qualified to speak straight and direct. 
An audience will always have more respect for the speaker who gives 
it a well organized, straightforward talk than for the amateur thespian who 
clutters up his remarks with poorly told and pointless “funny stories.” 


3. Building Employee Interest, Under- 
standing, and Enthusiam 


Your employees affect the success of your public relations program in 
three ways: 

1. Through the performance of their work. If they do poor work, all 
your efforts directed at winning public confidence will be nullified by their 
actions. If they do good work, they add to your success. 

2. Through their on-duty contacts with the public. Their courtesy, 
their promptness in handling requests and securing decisions, their ability 
to provide information and answer questions, and the sense of responsibility 
which they convey to the individual customer and to the public at large are 
important factors. 

3. Through their off-duty attitude toward their job and the water works 
organization. This is revealed in what they say—and what they leave un- 
said—when talking to relatives, friends, and neighbors. 

Obviously, employees constitute a most important factor in any well 
formulated public relations program. Each individual, on the job and off, 
is the center of a sphere of influence which can work for or against you. 
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The building of employee interest and enthusiasm, therefore, should not 
only be one of the first undertakings to engage your attention but should 
also remain a source of continuing concern at all times thereafter. 


Making Sure of the Foundations 


There are many devices available for informing your employees, for 
giving them a better understanding of their job and their responsibilities, 
for developing interest and building enthusiasm. But none of them will 
succeed unless your employees, on the whole, feel that they work for a fair 
and decent employer. 

It is not the function of this study to delve deeply into the vast and often 
controversial question of labor relations. The success of any attempt de- 
signed to draw employees into the overall public relations effort is, how- 
ever, so completely dependent upon the basic attitude of the individual 
worker toward his job and his employer that some consideration must be 
given to attitude-shaping conditions. 


Elements of a Fair Personnel Policy 


The smaller the organization, the easier it is for the responsible head to 
know his people and sense their attitude toward their work. As organiza- 
tions grow larger, as it becomes increasingly difficult for the man at the top 
to know employees as personalities, he must place increasing dependence 
upon the basic principles that make for good human relationships. 

As guidance, therefore, this section includes a checklist covering the ele- 
ments generally considered essential to a fair personnel policy. In the 
smaller community, where the whole water works operation is in the hands 
of a compact group of fellow workers, so formal an analysis may not be 
called for. But even under such circumstances, the responsible executive 
may find the list helpful. Although you may take it for granted that “you 
know your boys like a book,” a careful, step-by-step analysis may reveal 
weak spots hitherto overlooked. It is possible, you know, to be so close to 
people that you cannot see them whole. 

Try seeking answers, then, to the following questions : 

1. Is hiring done with a view to securing the kind of people who will 
make good permanent employees, capable of advancement ? 

2. Is each employee properly introduced to the job and to the organiza- 
tion? Are working conditions and regulations explained to him when his 
employment begins? Is he encouraged to ask questions about his job? 

3. Are probationary tryout periods for new employees provided, under 
adequate guidance and uniformly administered ? 

4. Are employees encouraged to display initiative and resourcefulness, 
and is prompt recognition accorded special efforts and the exercise of sound 
judgment ? 
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5. Is there provision for vacations and excused absence? Are holiday 
schedules so established as to give all employees a square deal ? 

6. Are rules and regulations fair, thoroughly understood, and practical 
to administer? Do employees know the reasons for these rules? 

7. Does proper and fully functioning machinery exist for examining and 
disposing of grievances promptly and fairly by responsible executives? 

8. Is a job inventory taken regularly, with each employee reporting on 
his exact daily, weekly, and monthly duties ? 

9. Is the job inventory subjected to careful evaluation? Are inequali- 
ties carefully studied and adjusted ? 

10. Are rates of pay comparable with those which prevail in the com- 
munity for similar work? (The factor of guaranteed annual employment 
in the water works industry is, of course, important to weigh when seeking 
answers to this question. ) 

11. Are lines of authority clearly defined? Does every employee know 
exactly to whom he is responsible and who, in turn, is responsible to him? 

12. Are methods and materials checked regularly, to make sure that 
employee performance is not being penalized by conditions beyond the 
workers’ control ? 

13. Are the ordinary decencies observed? Are washrooms kept clean 
and orderly? Are lunchrooms clean, with proper facilities for garbage dis- 
posal? Are lockers in good condition ? 

14. Is consideration shown employees who must work under rigorous 
weather conditions and in emergency situations? Are such men provided 
with all necessary equipment and is careful thought given to their comfort ? 

If an honest self-examination reveals generally affirmative answers, 
your organization is in a good position to benefit from a program of activi- 
ties designed to stimulate employee understanding and enthusiasm. If the 
answers are largely negative, you would do well to seek improvement in 
these basic conditions promptly. 

This does not mean that you must wait for the “perfect” labor relations 
setup before undertaking public relations work. In fact, many of the de- 
vices discussed further on will, in themselves, help achieve your labor re- 
lations goals. It is important, however, that you possess a correct picture 
of the personnel situation and keep your interest-arousing activities in bal- 
ance with your workers’ basic attitude toward their jobs and the organiza- 
tion as a whole. 


Union Relationships 


Today unionization is a definitely accepted factor in industrial relation- 
ships. Even though your water works system may not be unionized, you 
should be prepared to deal intelligently with worker groups. 

Your all-important endeavor in working with labor unions or other 
employee associations must he to secure complete and sympathetic under- 
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standing of the fact that the water works industry is charged with a respon- 
sibility that transcends all points of difference between labor and manage- 
ment. Life itself is dependent upon the faithful discharge of this obligation. 
It cannot be forgotten for a single hour in the day. 

It is vital, therefore, that a “no strike” understanding be the foundation 
upon which every union relationship is built. Because the strike is labor’s 
one powerful weapon, you, in return for this concession, must be prepared 
to offer arbitration completely fair to labor. You must demonstrate, there- 
after, complete good faith in your acceptance of the arbiters’ decisions. 

Words on a contract, however, are merely the beginning of understand- 
ing. By the simple assumption that you expect union-management rela- 
tionships to be based upon mutual respect, you will find that such respect, 
in fact, does develop. Once that state of mind has been established, coop- 
eration in word and act is not far away. 


First Goal—Informed Employees 


Your workers cannot take any special interest in water works unless 
they know what the water works is all about. It is important to remember 
that mere employment in some job connected with water service does not 
automatically confer such knowledge and that it is management’s responsi- 
bility to point out the significance of the overall team job and the importance 
of each individual’s contribution to it. It is your job, in short, to keep your 
employees informed. 

A number of ways in which this can be done will be dealt with here. 
Some will be appropriate for your use, others may not. The exact pro- 
cedure you follow is not important. What is important is that you possess 
an awareness of the value of informed employees and that you take measures 
to provide proper information. 


Seeing Is Believing 

Of all the devices available for developing employee knowledge, none 
surpasses the actual inspection. It is, therefore, suggested that some pro- 
cedure be established whereby every employee, regardless of his individual 
responsibility, can be taken to the various plants, installations, and offices 
involved in the water works operation. Such trips should be looked upon 
as serious educational experiences and should be scheduled within the em- 
ployee’s regular working hours. It is well for inspection groups to be 
briefed in advance concerning the operation they are to witness, and de- 
partment heads or qualified staff members should be present during the 
actual inspection to explain exactly what is happening and why. 

In determining the various units of the system which should be visited, 
you will, of course, be guided by the extent of your particular water works. 
In general, the logic of the situation would indicate inclusion of the follow- 
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ing: water sources (impounding reservoirs, intakes, wells) ; pumping sta- 
tions; treatment plants and laboratories; elevated tanks and distribution 
storage reservoirs ; maintenance department ; business office (meter-reading, 
billing, collecting, customer contact departments ). 

It should be remembered that the question is not merely one of per- 
mitting inside or office workers to see what goes on outside. Each group 
of outside employees will also find much of interest in the work of other 
outside groups and will find it worth while to see what happens in the 
office. 

Further interest in the inspection program could be secured by arranging 
with a house builder or contractor to permit a visit at the time when the 
plumbing lines are being installed in a new residence. Visits to some of 
the industrial and commercial plants using large quantities of water, as well 
as to fire department demonstrations, might also be included. 

The procedure for setting up tours of inspection will vary, naturally, 
with conditions. Ina smaller organization, you may simply make it a prac- 
tice to take various employees with you as you make your periodic inspec- 
tions, explaining things informally. Even so, it might be a good idea to 
prepare a checklist of your personnel, just to make sure that each individual 
is taken to each unit in the system. 

In larger organizations a more systematic plan will be required. You 
will probably find it desirable to set up a regular schedule of quarterly or 
semiannual tours and provide for all persons hired since the last series of 
trips to make the rounds. 


Keeping Yourself and Others Posted 


As a primary device for keeping yourself and others posted, some form 
of regularly scheduled meeting is recommended. In smaller organizations, 
where almost every employee fulfills a separate, exclusive function, you may 
find it practical to hold meetings with your whole personnel. Generally, 
however, it is considered desirable to restrict meetings to supervisory and 
professional staff members. The makeup of your meeting group is a matter 
which you will decide in the light of your particular situation, bearing in 
mind that it should be representative of all phases of your operation. 

Regular meetings provide occasion for constant review and discussion 
of all the things which both you and your associates should know—service 
improvements, new projects under consideration, community conditions 
affecting service, difficulties overcome, good performance records, and prob- 
lems requiring consideration. These meetings bring group thinking to bear 
on such questions as may be raised, and give each person present a better 
understanding of other people’s jobs and responsibilities. Viewed from the 
public relations angle, they provide a master channel through which infor- 
mation, commendations, and instructions can be passed along to everybody 
in the organization. 
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Only one warning need be voiced. In meetings with supervisory per- 
sonnel, it is important that they feel their obligation to carry word to their 
subordinates. It might be well to close every meeting with a brief charge, 
reviewing those particular items you want all water works personnel to 
know about and reminding those present of their responsibility in this con- 
nection. 


Short Courses for Personnel 


Effective as a continuing educational activity is the short course, devel- 
oped in a series of from four to six talks. A number of general topics sug- 
gest themselves. One, of course, covers the water works operation itself, 
with various departmental representatives explaining the work of their 
particular divisions. Even though most employees may have, at one time 
or another, inspected the various units of the system, such a course, re- 
peated annually, would keep everybody informed of the latest developments 
—system extensions, new equipment, new working methods, new control 
and protection techniques. 

Another series of talks might be developed around the relations between 
the water system and other municipal services—fire, sanitation, park, build- 
ing inspection, and so forth. Still another might cover the various indus- 
trial uses of water, with executives from customer companies explaining 
how their operations depend upon water, how much they use, and so on. 

A fourth series might be developed around water in the home, with talks 
by architects, builders, plumbers, home equipment salesmen, and real estate 
men. A fifth might cover conservation and flood control, and might bring 
before the group state or county conservation officials, engineers, and the 
like. 

The value of such short courses, if not given too often (two or three 
series a year should be the maximum), is twofold: they provide information 
which directly or indirectly applies to the jobs your people are doing, and 
they give your employees a sense of the importance of their work and of 
the responsibility which they share. 


Forewarned Is Forearmed 


There is one special type of information which should be provided all 
employees as speedily and as accurately as possible. That involves situa- 
tions which may suddenly draw the public’s attention to the community 
water supply, particularly when safety matters enter the picture. 

Try, whenever possible, to give personnel advance warning of any con- 
ditions which may cause the public to question the safety or adequacy of 
the water. If, for example, heavy spring floods are in prospect, review 
with your personnel exactly what can happen, what will be done to meet 
the situation, and what they should say to customers and people generally. 
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The same applies to a serious drought or to any other anticipated departure 
from the normal. 

If, on the other hand, a condition arises unexpectedly, make sure that 
one of your first steps is to get an authoritative statement out to all em- 
ployees, whether they are in jobs involving public contact or not. If you 
must make some announcement to the public, be sure that your staff is 
given the pertinent facts simultaneously or, better yet, in advance. It is 
always bad public relations policy to permit a situation to arise in which 
the head of any organization serving the public interest makes an important 
public announcement while the members of his organization remain com- 
pletely uninformed about the nature of his statement. 

Advance information should also be given all personnel when any major 
issue involving the water system—such as an important and costly extension 
of facilities—is about to receive public attention. Every employee should 
know what is being planned, why it is needed, and what it will accomplish. 
Obviously, you will not wish to broadcast every move you contemplate 
making, but, once your program has reached the stage where it is to be pub- 
licized, the members of your staff will be flattered and will show greater 
interest in the success of your proposals if they hear about it first. The 
margin of time involved may be only a few hours, but the fact that they 
“know all about it’” when relatives and neighbors ask questions after the 
papers have come out will add substantially to their sense of importance. 


Starting the New Worker Right 


The job of providing the individual employee with an understanding of 
the water system and its operation logically begins with the hiring interview. 
The question of securing permanent employees, capable of advancement, is 
one of the most important which confronts the water works industry today. 
To make sure that job candidates possess the desired qualifications, it is 
necessary that they be given some overall concept of the field of work which 
they propose to enter. 

In the hiring interview, a clear statement should be made covering the 
duties of the particular job under consideration and its relation to the sys- 
tem’s operation. Terms of employment, working conditions, essential reg- 
ulations, and vacation and holiday schedules all should be outlined in the 
light of a water works man’s very special responsibility to the public. 


Elements of Indoctrination Talk 


Once an applicant has been accepted, the opportunity to provide a de- 
gree of real indoctrination is too golden to be passed by. It should become 
an established procedure handled by responsible members of your manage- 
ment staff. 

The elements of an indoctrination talk, whether given to an individual 
employee or to a group, pretty much resemble those of a talk to an outside 
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audience, following the course of the water from its original source to the 
faucet in the home and the hydrant in the street. It would be desirable to 
utilize a map showing the physical layout of the system in relation to the 
community, and photographs of reservoirs, pumping stations, and other in- 
stallations would also prove helpful. 

After this introduction, the new employee’s job could be reexamined 
and his part in the scheme of things firmly established. At the same time 
he should be shown the human side of the organization and told something 
about the executive control of the system. If it is a branch of municipal 
government or a public authority, its relationship to the municipality should 
be defined. 

As a final step, there should be a second review of the things the worker 
wants to know about his job—whom he works under, where he is to work, 
when and how he is paid, his wage or salary rate, holiday and vacation 
policies, major regulations, and safety rules. This recheck reassures the 
new employee of his understanding of what has been agreed upon and pro- 
vides an opportunity to correct any misconceptions he may have. Such a 
session should occur when the worker first reports for duty and should be 
conducted for the benefit of every new staff member—office worker, tech- 
nician, meter reader, or street crew man. 

Your procedure from this point forward will become a matter of ad- 
justment to your particular setup. In a small organization, the educational 
process can be carried on quite informally, through casual chats with the 
new worker as he goes about his labors. In a very large organization, you 
may find it desirable to establish regular classes, somewhat along the lines 
of the “short-course” groups described earlier. Or you may wish to have 
several further office talks with the individual employee. 

In any event, it is suggested that every new employee be brought in for 
at least one more-or-less formal interview within 2 or 3 weeks after his 
employment. By that time he will have gained enough experience to under- 
stand a more detailed discussion of the water works operation and will 
probably have begun to formulate some questions of his own. These he 
should be encouraged to ask. 


Policy Codes and Employee Manuals 


The degree to which you use prepared codes, rulebooks, and employee 
manuals will depend upon the size and physical extent of your organization. 
The more widely scattered an operation, the more important such material 
becomes. Yet even in small and integrated systems, there is much to be 
said for the written guide. Its value rests not only on the information 
which it gives to employees, but also on the clarification it brings to execu- 
tive thinking. When you actually have to put in writing such items as 
policies, job functions, job relationships, working procedures, and rules, 
you are forced to examine and weigh them, to make sure that conflicting 
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statements are resolved, and, in general, to analyze your organizational 
setup, personnel ideas, and procedures. 

This material may be merely typed and assembled in a loose-leaf note- 
book, so that items can be changed as conditions require. It can be mimeo- 
graphed at very little expense, with copies distributed to all employees. 
Or it may prove desirable to prepare two types of material—a loose-leaf 
policy book for each department head, kept up to date at all times and pro- 
viding information and guidance on every phase of the water works opera- 
tion, and a general employee’s manual. 

Employee’s manuals have come into increasing use as business enter- 
prises have grown too large to maintain management contact with individual 
workers. The aim is twofold: to give the individual some understanding 
of the organization he works for and to provide authoritative information 
on the terms and conditions under which he works. 


A water works employee’s manual would probably cover the following 
essential topics (others might be required to meet particular situations) : 

1. Welcome to employee and explanation of responsibility. 

2. Significance of water to people and to community life. 

3. Description of system in relation to your community. 

4. Brief history of system’s growth and development. 

5. Plan or map showing how water is obtained, moved through treat- 
ment plants, stored, and distributed. 

6. Location of all critical installations. 

7. Water meters and how they work. 

8. Relation of water works to other municipal services and functions. 

9. Departmental setup of system and lines of authority. 

10. Departmental standards of performance. 

11. Terms of employment, method of payment, hours, overtime, and 
holiday schedules. 

12. Rules and regulations, and care of equipment. 

13. Safety rules and reporting of accidents. 

14. Action in emergencies. 

15. Vacation and sick-leave policies. 

16. Retirement and pension plans, hospitalization, and group insurance. 

17. Employee activities. 


Such a manual, simply and clearly written, is of special value in helping 
new workers learn the ropes. Utilized as a textbook, it will simplify and 
shorten indoctrination sessions. At the same time it serves as a continuing 
guide and conference book for all staff members. It can be dressed up with 
illustrations and color and attractively printed, or it can be produced by one 
of the less expensive photo-offset or multigraphing processes. The impor- 
tant thing is that the book as a whole should sound sincere and prove truly 
helpful. Those qualities will make even the simplest job effective. 
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Fact Sheets and Information Bulletins 


Memos to the staff are a part of almost every business operation. Too 
often they consist of routine notices or criticisms, but they can be trans- 
formed into important channels for the distribution of valuable information. 
Regardless of how effectively supervisors convey facts, instructions, and 
commendation to those under them, word direct from the “big chief” over 
his signature carries extra and more appreciated significance. Reviews of 
accomplishments and praise for good work secure a substantially warmer 
response when thus presented. 

Such bulletins are most valuable in maintaining the interest of employees 
who may be scattered about in isolated spots. A pumping station engineer 
or a reservoir patrol guard, for example, may have little regular contact with 
the people in the office or with service crews. It could be very difficult to 
bring such a man in for any type of meeting. Yet he, too, is a part of your 
personnel and should be made to feel that he is remembered. 

In offering these various suggestions for ways of keeping employees in- 
formed, it is not intended to set up any hard and fast systems. Some of 
these devices may be too complicated for your use. On the other hand, 
you may be using procedures which have not been mentioned at all. No 
two water works operations are exactly alike, and you must always cut 
your pattern to fit your cloth. These suggestions are offered only to help 
you work out the particular program best suited to your needs. 


Healthy Pride—A Powerful Force 


If knowledge is the basis of understanding, pride is the force that puts 
understanding to work as an active public relations influence. Your people 
must know what the water works is all about in order to work as a good 
team, but they will not actually display winning teamwork and team enthu- 
siasm unless their knowledge and experiences create a feeling of pride. 

This sensation is born of two distinct but closely interrelated sources— 
pride in the particular job the individual is doing and pride in the organi- 
zation of which he isa part. Your task must, therefore, encompass not only 
the education of your employees but the creation of an atmosphere which 
will encourage the development of both types of pride. 

The educational process, properly handled, provides the basic step in 
creating employee pride. If the individual really understands the vital 
significance of dependable water service, if he is made to see how the whole 
community depends for life itself upon the discharge of the responsibilities 
assumed by the water system organization, the sense of importance created 
by this awareness will in itself provide the basis for pride. 

But the process must move one step further. The individual must also 
be given reason to believe that his particular responsibility is, in fact, essen- 
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tial to the discharge of the system's obligation to the public. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to study individual jobs in relation to the system and 
to seek out the educational clues that will make the jobholders see the value 
of the work they are doing. The meter reader, for example, must come to 
realize that proper bills are the basis upon which satisfactory collections rest 
and that taking in money is essential to system performance. He must re- 
gard himself as the water works’ principal ambassador to the public—he 
may, indeed, be the only representative whom customers ever meet—and he 
must recognize that the reputation of the whole s:stem can depend upon his 
being a good and informed ambassador. 

Each staff member must also be made to feel that the rest of the organ- 
ization understands his job and its value—that the top executives and sec- 
tion heads recognize his function as essential. One of the battles that must 
be constantly fought in any organization is the overcoming of snobbery, the 
elimination of any feeling that the “pitchers” are more important than the 
“fielders” or that the “backfield” can win the games without the “line.” 


Tonic Value of Praise 


One of the most effective methods of displaying recognition is through 
the judicious distribution of praise. Rare indeed is the person who does 
not respond to commendation for able performance, whether displayed 
through some conspicuous act or through consistent devotion to duty. 

You will do well, therefore, to take advantage of all occasions for ac- 
knowledging merit, and you should make it a primary obligation of all 
supervisors to report good work on the part of their subordinates. At the 
same time you should take care not to overlook consistently high perform- 
ance, even when it is not marked by any outstanding achievements. 

You will find it helpful to maintain a private commendation record, both 
as a guide for promotions and as a check on any prolonged lapse in bestow- 
ing commendation. It would be wise to go over this list every month or so. 
If you discover that you have had no occasion to comment favorably on the 
work of a department or a specific individual for a long time, some attention 
should be given to the situation. Find out what is going on. If work is 
not up to standard, start looking for the reasons. If, on the other hand, 
things are going well, make some occasion to comment on that fact. The 
knowledge that the “boss” is as ready to say “well done” as he is to jump 
on a mistake can do a lot to make employees feel good about their jobs and 
take pride in their work. 

Particularly valuable is the commendation which reaches the outside 
community. Release stories of conspicuous performance or consistent de- 
votion to duty to the reporters of your local newspapers. These provide 
the kind of human-interest material newspapers are always glad to use. 
This subject is covered in more detail in Part 6 (on newspaper publicity). 
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You, Too, Are a Source of Pride 


In examining the sources of pride, it should be remembered that people 
are proud to work for a man whose conduct, knowledge, and judgment show 
him to be fitted for the responsibilities he has assumed. Here are a few 
leading questions you may wish to ask yourself concerning the qualities that 
win respect for leadership. Although they do not, by any means, hold the 
whole secret of executive effectiveness, you may find clues that will lead to 
further analysis: 


1. Are you sure of your technical knowledge? Do you keep up with 
new developments in the field? Do your subordinates have reason to be- 
lieve that you know what you are talking about? 

2. Does your administrative setup leave you free to plan and give proper 
supervision to major activities? Do you have enough well trained assist- 
ants, and do you permit them to perform to the best of their capabilities ? 

3. Are you willing to listen? Do you give subordinates a chance to 
explain views or situations thoroughly ? 

4. Are your decisions really decisive? Can they be carried out without 
confusion? Do you make the reasons for your decisions clear? (Sub- 
ordinates always respond more wholeheartedly when they understand why. ) 

5. Do you act with promptness, once ample opportunity has been given 
to secure all the facts? 

6. When a responsibility has been assigned, do you give subordinates 
reasonable freedom of action in working it out? 

7. Are you courteous? Do you show ordinary politeness in your re- 
lations with employees? Do you remember to say “thank you” at all times, 
whether the function performed is large or small? 

8. Do you make it a point to recognize employees by name, both on the 
job and off? 

9. Do you maintain an open-door policy, giving employees the feeling 
that they are free to talk with you at all times? 

10. Are you impartial? Do you keep a rein on personal feelings and 
personal dislikes ? 

11. Do you exercise constant self-discipline, making sure that you are 
not carried away by your own importance? 

12. Are you loyal? Do you stand behind your subordinates and em- 
ployees in the face of criticism when they are right? 

13. Do you avoid criticizing subordinates in the presence of others? 

14. Do you show a direct, personal interest in the physical comfort and 
well-being of your personnel ? 


Pride in the Plant 


Mere physical attractiveness in working surroundings will not instill 
pride in employees if the human factors have been discouraged. Never- 
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theless, the good workman respects good tools, and nice-looking offices, 
spruced-up installations, and well kept equipment evoke a favorable re- 
sponse in the average employee’s mind. Order begets order. 

Your ability to achieve your goal fully in these matters will depend, of 
course, upon the actual physical property with which you must work. You 
may have to make use of old buildings or outmoded equipment simply be- 
cause funds are not available to replace them. Nevertheless, you can set 
certain standards of maintenance and order and insist upon their observance. 
You can take a firm stand on cleanliness. You can see to it that nothing is 
allowed to continue in a state of disrepair. You can arrange for the proper 
storage of supplies and parts. You can be generous with paint. You can 
encourage an interest shown by employees in planting flowerbeds or under- 
taking other beautification projects. Good housekeeping should be looked 
upon as a regular function, and proper intervals of working time should be 
allocated to cleaning up and keeping things in order. 

There are many measures you can take to make offices attractive and 
pleasant. You can dress them up with pictures. You can have a lighting 
engineer check the illumination and make sure that adequate facilities are 
provided. You can use pleasing colors on the walls. You can keep win- 
dows sparkling clean. You can maintain the same standards of order in 
offices that you demand everywhere else. 


The Best in Equipment 


It should always be one of your goals to keep employees provided with 
the best and most modern equipment that it is possible to procure. This is 
desirable not only because superior equipment will produce better work but 
also because of the pride such equipment inspires in the men entrusted with 
its operation. 

A similar but slightiy more personal pride is reflected through the pro- 
vision of equipment for employees’ comfort, such as heavy raincoats for 
wear in stormy weather or a portable coffee-making unit for the repair 
crew's truck. Such contributions make the worker realize that the man- 
agement understands the unfavorable conditions under which he must some- 
times labor and give him pride in the organization which feels such concern 
for him. 

The purchase of new equipment affords a special opportunity to build 
employee pride. When a choice is to be made between several competing 
products or methods, prepurchase testing should be done by the men who 
will be given the operating responsibility after a selection has been made. 
The fact that their opinion counts for something with management becomes 
a source of particular pride. 

One caution should, however, be noted. If it is necessary to make a 
decision contrary to the opinions expressed by employees, care should be 
taken to explain the exact reasons for the action. If you possess any aware- 
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ness of human feelings and reactions, you will understand the hurt bound 
to be caused by your apparent disregard of workers’ advice. 


Uniforms—Yes or No? 


The question of uniforms for employees is a debatable one. Undoubt- 
edly, there is something to be said for facilitating quick identification of 
workers who have to go into people’s homes. On the other hand, unless 
employees regard their uniforms with respect, you may accomplish more 
harm than good by forcing the issue. The answer in the long run must 
rest with your personnel, for their attitude will provide a pretty accurate 
reflection of the community’s attitude. And that should have much to do 
with your approach to the whole problem. 

An important argument in favor of uniforms is that they save wear and 
tear on the employees’ other clothes, but the full force of this point will be 
affected by other questions. Who pays for the uniforms? Who takes care 
of cleaning and laundering? How many uniforms must a worker have in 
order to maintain reasonable standards of cleanliness and neatness? In 
these matters, practices vary widely in different localities and among dif- 
ferent industries. Some organizations buy the uniforms and pay for their 
cleaning, others furnish the uniforms but leave the cleaning to the em- 
ployees. Some provide cleaning for uniforms purchased by the employees, 
and some place the whole responsibility for purchase and care in the em-. 
ployees’ hands. 

These problems, however, are likely to work themselves out once work- 
ers believe that uniforms are desirable. Your first step must be to sound 
out the group and lead, rather than force, it to a favorable state of mind. 


For Warmth—‘The Family Spirit’ 


People who spend almost a third of their daily lives in working associ- 
ation with one another are bound to develop a natural community of in- 
terest. Experiences are exchanged, friendships develop, groups form and 
engage in activities extending beyond working hours. It is this interplay 
of human relationships which produces the quality within an arganization 
that may be termed “warmth.” 

This quality may develop quite naturally and spontaneously as people 
find that they like working together. In a small, compact organization, 
probably no help will be needed to create a feeling of kinship among all 
the members. But as organizations grow larger, a helping hand may be 
required to create this family spirit. The natural community of interest 
which working associates share is a reservoir of great potential value to 
your public relations effort. It is well worth a little trouble to direct it 
and give it purpose. 
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The House Organ 


Properly handled, one of the most effective devices for creating the 
family spirit and directing it constructively is the employee publication or 
house organ. Poorly handled, no effort by management can be a worse 
failure! Employee publications need not be expensive or physically elabo- 
rate. A small or medium-size organization can produce a very effective 
one in the form of a one- or two-page mimeographed bulletin. The suc- 
cess of the publication rests on the editorial point of view it reveals rather 
than on mere physical attractiveness. 

House organs fail, as a rule, for two reasons: they lapse into mere pur- 
veyors of personal chit-chat or they are too full of management preach- 
ments. The effective publication steers a prudent course between these 
two pitfalls. It gives plenty of space to personal news, for the old dictum 
that names make news is as sound as ever. But it also assumes that its 
readers are interested in their work, in the organization’s accomplishments, 
and in all the various jobs that are making these accomplishments possible. 
It explains management objectives by interesting stories showing how these 
objectives are being reached rather than by sermonizing editorials. It 
preaches virtue by reporting virtuous actions rather than by exhortation. 

A typical issue of an effective water works house organ might include 
the following articles and items: “Reservoir Protection Job Involves Many 
Strange Experiences”; “Street Crew Sets Record in Replacing Broken 
Main” ; “Customer Commends Meter Reader Jones for Reporting Chimney 
Fire”; “New Truck Coming for Meter Service Department”; “Manager 
Smith Tells Rotary Club About Water Works”; “Park System to Turn 
on Fountains Next Week”; “Office Welcomes Two New Bookkeepers” ; 
“Three New Grandsons Reported by Filter Station Staff”; plus the usual 
reports of birthdays, sickness, vacation experiences, and the like. 

Analyzed, this list of contents shows a feature story on one phase of 
regular water works responsibilities, two commendation reports, an item on 
new equipment, a report on activity of the managing executive, a note on 
an action by another city department which might be of interest to water 
works employees, a friendly introduction to two newcomers to the organi- 
zation, and the most interesting among the usual personal items. There is 
no reason why each issue could not cover an equally varied and interesting 
range of subjects. But someone must have the time and the curiosity to 
investigate all the things that are going on in the organization all the time. 
It takes a full week’s work to prepare the right kind of material for a 
simple four-page publication, and reliance cannot be placed on the efforts 
of departmental correspondents. They should be used, and their work 
encouraged, but the editor should be someone with a broad outlook. 

A house organ can be a highly effective implement in building employee 
and public relations, but it will not accomplish its purpose unless time and 
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thought are given to the editing. If you want a live and forceful employee 
publication, you must be prepared to give someone the time necessary to 
do the job right. 


Clubs and Organizations 


Clubs and organizations can prove a pleasant extension of employees’ 
interests in each other and in the working group. Social clubs, discussion 
clubs, self-improvement clubs, various types of employee benefit organiza- 
tions—all can logically grow out of business relationships. The one thing 
essential to their success, however, is a natural development from the bot- 
tom up. They will possess vitality only if people want them to exist. If 
they are brought into being simply because you think people ought to have 
them, they will wither and fade away. It must be your role to provide 
encouragement, make available any facilities you are in a position to con- 
tribute, and avoid meddling. 

The one exception to this attitude will occur in the case of honorary 
organizations of oldtimers—twenty-year clubs, quarter-century clubs, and 
the like. The organization of such associations is really a management re- 
sponsibility and one which, if your staff includes as many as ten or more 
eligibles, you should undertake. By the time most men have been associ- 
ated with an organization for several decades, they have gained some sense 
of family regard for their concern and their associates. They look not only 
on the monetary value of the membership but on its significance as a mile- 
stone in their lives, and they like the recognition and such symbols of service 
as may be given them. 


Sports Activities 

Nearly every organization of any size includes groups interested in some 
form of sport—bowling, baseball, softball, basketball, horseshoes, handball, 
and others. You will rarely have to do much manipulating or persuading 
to arouse interest in forming teams in one or more of these sports. About 
all that need be said here is that employee enthusiasm for such activities is 
deserving of your fullest support. 

If your budget allows, you will find the modest investment required to 
outfit and dress up teams definitely worth while. If you do not have that 
kind of money, encourage the group in any legitimate fund-raising program 
it wants to undertake. One of the facilities you are likely to possess is 
land. Be generous in letting the men use it for recreational purposes. Be 
generous, too, in permitting the occasional use of a piece of equipment— 
such as a truck or roller—that may be needed to fix up the grounds. 

People who play well together work well together. Do not worry too 
much if, in the heat of a championship series, they seem too absorbed in 
sport. Their enthusiasm will pay long-run dividends in terms of accom- 
plishments, even if work may suffer momentarily. 
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Organization ‘Get-Togethers’ 

One important aid to the creation of the family spirit is the general or- 
ganization “get-together.” Whether yours is a privately owned utility or 
a public system, your budget should carry some provision for at least one 
annual affair “on the firm” or “on the department” or “on the boss.” This 
can be a Christmas party, an annual picnic, a spring dance, or almost any- 
thing you want it to be. You need not limit yourself to one function a year, 
but one at least there should be. 

Everybody likes a party, and the feeling that the organization thinks 
enough of its personnel to play host and give them a good time creates a 
glow of good feeling, even among those who are always skeptical of manage- 
ment’s intentions. Good food, good music, dancing, and laughter have a 
way of softening the toughest hides! 

Wherever possible, wives, families, and sweethearts should be included 
in the guest list, and you should spend as much time as possible meeting the 
womenfolk. Wives’ opinions play a big part in most men’s feelings about 
their jobs and their employers, and a few minutes of conversation with 
Joe’s Mary can easily make Joe a more satisfied employee the year round. 

Do not worry about the fact that playing host and being a good mixer 
will affect your standing or your ability to exercise proper executive con- 
trol after the party is over. Experience has shown that, although people 
may be pleased to learn that the boss is more human than they had thought, 
they do not forget that he is still the boss. 


Contributions to Comfort and Well-Being 


The degree to which management can contribute to employees’ well- 
being and still avoid an annoying paternalism is not always easy to deter- 
mine. The desirability of providing comfort-assuring equipment for em- 
ployees who must face particularly unpleasant working conditions has al- 
ready been mentioned. This seems a natural obligation, and one which 
casts no aspersions on the worker’s ability to care for himself. This last, 
it would appear, must be the guiding principle to follow. 

One employer, for example, found that, when he provided free coffee 
for his workers, they appreciated it; when he took a step further and pro- 
vided free hot soup, they resented it. The hot coffee was a pleasant luxury, 
but the soup carried an inference that they were not getting enough to eat. 
It connoted charity. 

Particularly sound are arrangements by which management meets the 
worker halfway. For instance, a water system that owns pleasant wood- 
lands as part of its controlled watershed, may grant rent-free leases in suit- 
able locations to employees who want to build summer camps or cottages. 
While there is a substantial contribution on the part of management, the 
worker maintains his independence in providing the kind of summer cottage 
he prefers. He is not handed something and told to like it. Although 
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this example may not always be applicable, particularly under public owner- 
ship, it represents the kind of management-worker relationship which is 
most productive of results. 


Suggestion Systems 

Suggestion systems are another factor in the building of knowledge, in 
the creation of pride, and in the development of the family spirit. Per- 
sonnel and management executives hold widely divergent views on the 
worth of suggestion boxes. Some feel them to be definitely worth while, 
others consider them a source of continuing dissatisfaction. The problem 
lies in the many unimportant and useless suggestions received and in the 
low awards often given persons making suggestions whc think their ideas 
worth a great deal more than management does. 

Beyond doubt, it is desirable for information and ideas to flow from 
the bottom to the top. In a perfect organizational setup, this flow would 
move promptly and smoothly through foremen to department heads and to 
the top executive. But human factors involved do not always keep this 
flow moving. Some employees are shy, others feel that the credit may go 
elsewhere. Department heads may not always recognize a good idea when 
they see it. Thus, for one reason or another, the flow is retarded. 

The suggestion box represents management’s attempt to encourage di- 
rect communication of ideas by everybody to the top executive level, where 
they can be weighed in the light of overall knowledge. By the law of aver- 
ages, only a small percentage of the suggestions received can possess real 
importance, with perhap a fair proportion proving of minor value. There 
must be many which are useless, because they are impractical, have already 
been tried, or reveal a basic ignorance of the problems involved. 

To secure value from a suggestion system, it must be looked upon as 
something more than a mere source of ideas. It must be regarded as a 
channel of communication—operating both ways—between employees and 
management, and its operation must be conducted with this thought con- 
stantly in mind. This imposes a responsibility on management beyond the 
mere reading through of the suggestions received and the granting of an 
occasional reward. It calls for a further step, one which takes time and 
some trouble but which can prove an effective educational and pride- 
inspiring device: Every suggestion, whether accepted or not, must provide 
occasion for an interview with the employee making it by someone at or 
near the top of management. Through such action, the person involved 
gets the immediate satisfaction of knowing that his suggestion has at least 
been read. But it goes much further than that. Opportunity is afforded 
to clear up blank spots in his knowledge, to stimulate his thinking along 
more constructive lines, to make him feel that his interest is appreciated. 
Although his suggestion may offer a faulty solution, it may also reveal a 
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problem which management has not hitherto recognized. Mutual examina- 
tion may yield a different solution from the one which he has offered but 
for which he should receive credit. Thus employed, a suggestion system 
becomes a real builder of employee enthusiasm. 


Only a Beginning 


So long as man exists, there can be no “last word” on the subject of 
human relations. No exploration such as this can do more than touch on 
a few high spots. Its primary purpose has been to consider employee rela- 
tions as an element in a public relations program. Of necessity, the dis- 
cussion has been limited to those aspects of the subject which bear most 
directly on the building of goodwill in the community. The approach has 
been governed by the fact that AWWA encompasses all types and sizes 
of communities, from the town of a few thousand to the metropolis of sev- 
eral million. Such suggestions as have been offered are not uniformly ap- 
plicable, nor are they all-inclusive. Many things can and should be done 
which have not been mentioned here. 

This is only a beginning, an invitation to further thought and action on 
your part. Whether you are now at the top level of management or on 
your way there, it is hoped that you will be encouraged to move pro- 
gressively beyond the scope of this outline rather than to remain within it. 


4. Strengthening Ties With Public 
Officials and Key Citizens 


Although your responsibility is to the whole community and the winning 
of the respect and confidence of the general public must be a matter of con- 
stant concern, the daily discharge of your duties entails two relationships 
which demand and repay special attention. They are rather different in 
character and will be treated separately, but they have one thing in com- 
mon: properly developed, both produce a substantial amount of goodwill 
where it counts most. 

First is your relationship with the public officials of the community. 
Whether the water works is a department of municipal government, a 
public authority divorced from direct subordination to the municipality, or 
a privately operated service functioning under franchise, its very nature 
dictates a thorough involvement in the workings of the community as a 
political entity. Holders of both elective and appointive public offices are 
bound to be a force through which you will be influenced and on which you 
will, in turn, exert influence. It is most important that they understand 
what you do, have respect for the way you do it, and extend cooperation 
in the solving of your problems, 
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Second is the relationship which exists between you and those indi- 
viduals within the community who have, or should have, more than the 
ordinary citizen’s interest in the water works and its functioning. Their 
importance rests on the fact that, in them, the educating and interest- 
arousing process has already been started. They can be persuaded more 
quickly than others of their stake in the job you are doing, and thus con- 
stitute readily available channels for reaching out to the broader public. 

The devices you utilize to interest and influence these two groups will 
frequently be of similar character. But there are important variations, 
particularly from your point of view, and separate discussions are called for. 


Government and Men 


In approaching the question of dealing with public officials, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that every man who fills a position established by law 
and whose salary is paid from public funds must guide his course in accord- 
ance with precise definitions and restrictions set forth in the legal instru- 
ment which created his function. These definitions and restrictions begin 
with the federal Constitution and extend all the way down to the provisions 
covering village and township administration. They reflect the basic Amer- 
ican concept that government exists by consent of the governed and reveal 
a constant attitude on the part of our lawmakers that no individual shall 
ever have too much power. 

All legislators are not uniformly wise, and all the codes written for the 
regulation of public officials are not uniformly sound. Nor do all public 
officeholders show a uniformly precise respect for the restraints imposed 
upon their actions. But, as a rule, it will be found that, throughout the 
structure of government, men at all levels of the public service are keenly 
aware of “the book.” Regardless of their desires or intentions, they gen- 
erally seek to attain their ends within the pattern laid down by written 
rules and regulations. 

This places an undue emphasis on procedure, and one which at times 
may prove very irksome. What you do frequently seems much less impor- 
tant than how you do it. But this is one of the conditions under which 
you must learn to work, and you will be wise to develop for yourself the 
best possible ways of operating within the system. 


Knowing Where You Stand 


Start, then, by studying the municipal charter or other instrument 
under which the community functions. Study the laws which set up the 
water works, the ordinances and codes of regulations governing its opera- 
tion, the lines of authority through which the people exercise their ultimate 
control. If you operate a private system under a franchise, be sure that 
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you know its terms, as well as such laws as may have a bearing on the 
franchise relationship with the community. 

Know which public officials possess legally designated responsibilities 
in connection with your operation. Know what those responsibilities are, 
and how they are supposed to be discharged. Know the procedures by 
which measures are cleared through your local lawmaking body, what the 
committee breakdown is, just how each committee may have a voice in 
judging or controlling your work. Know to what degree state laws affect 
the situation and to what extent state administrative agencies can interfere. 
Know, too, about any overlapping of authority of different types of local 
government—county, township, village, or special district. 

In dealing with public officials, you are dealing with human beings 
possessing all the attributes of and capable of the same intellectual and 
emotional responses as any other persons. The officials’ freedom of action 
and expression is colored, however, consciously and unconsciously, by 
their constant awareness of the public accountability which characterizes 
the jobs they hold. Obviously, the surer you are of your position under 
the law—the more carefully you channel requests, recommendations, and 
opinions through the precise procedures established for the purpose—the 
easier you make it for public officials to work with and for you. 


The Long View of Politics 


Every responsible public official holds his office, directly or indirectly, 
through political action. Under the American concept, that action results 
in a majority with responsibility and a minority with the right and duty 
of criticism. Neither of these elements is fixed. They grow and diminish 
constantly, and from time to time they change places. The maneuvering 
of these elements constitutes politics, and a politician, in the unprejudiced 
sense of the word, is an individual who works at that particular job. He 
may be guided by base motives or noble ones, but his function is essential 
in a democracy. 

To succeed in an elective office, a man must have an alert appreciation 
of the interplay of political forces. He must be concerned with the minority 
as well as the majority. He must know when to retreat as well as when 
to advance. One of the chief reasons so few businessmen show up well in 
public office lies in their failure to realize that the political way of doing 
things is inherent in the job. In nearly every instance in which a “good- 
government” leader has succeeded, it has been because, along with his high 
ideals, he possessed a very keenly developed sense of practical politics. 

You do not have to be a politician to be a successful water works execu- 
tive, either within or without the framework of municipal administration. 
But it is essential that you understand the basic considerations which guide 
the public officials of your community, particularly those who hold their 
position by direct public mandate. By bearing in mind their way of think- 
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ing, you will be better prepared to secure their cooperation, better prepared 
to accept reactions somewhat at variance with those you might otherwise 
anticipate. 


The Neighborhood Factor 


In dealing with public officials, regardless of their position, it is well to 
remember that most men who climb the political ladder have come up from 
neighborhood leadership. This will, of course, not be so pronounced in 
the small and compact community, but, as soon as a town is big enough to 
have a “north side” and a “south side” or any other internal segmentation, 
its political development will reflect that fact. 

Many local legislative bodies are still based on the ward or district sys- 
tem, but even where they are not, an effort is always made by political lead- 
ers to secure candidates who will assure representation to different parts 
of the community. Candidates for general municipal offices are also se- 
lected with this thought in mind, and it may be stated that, as a rule, men 
elected to public office in any community continue to have special ties with 
friends and neighbors in various parts of town. 

Each of these elected individuals, therefore, is likely to be particularly 
influenced by what people in some one neighborhood are saying and think- 
ing. Thus, it is only common sense for you to take that factor into con- 
sideration in dealing with public officials. Make it your business to know 
which section of the community is dearest to the heart of each official with 
whom you have a relationship, and be prepared to talk to him and judge 
his reactions in the light of that fact. 

Although your goal should be the impartial rendering of the highest 
quality of service to the whole community, practical considerations fre- 
quently dictate a step-by-step handling of details. Your normal working 
pattern will call for an improvement in one section this year, a new installa- 
tion in another later on. Here is where appreciation of the neighborhood 
cast in a public official’s mind becomes important. Do not, for example, try 
to sell a mayor who comes from the west side on a big east side improve- 
ment unless you are pretty sure that his old friends are getting good service, 
or unless you can demonstrate a need sufficiently great to demand action, 
regardless of possible dissatisfaction elsewhere. 


Information—Your Basic Tool 


Reduced to its simplest terms, the job of winning support from the 
public officials of your community consists in giving them a picture of your 
operation so comprehensive and so understandable that they will possess a 
positive appreciation of the importance of the water works to the people 
as a whole. After all, it is the people who in the long run call the turn, 
and it is concern with public reaction that lies constantly in the back of 
every public official’s mind. 
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The bogeyman in every officeholder’s dreams is the “Didn't you know 

. .?” of some irate citizen or representative group—the challenge which 

implies ignorance or indifference about some matter of public concern. 

Men in public life expect to face opposition from time to time, and they 

are prepared for it. But when they appear uninformed on matters which 

the public thinks they should know about, they are in a tough spot. That 
is usually when the search for a scapegoat waxes hot and furious. 

One of the most important things every professional called into a gov- 
ernmental administration must learn is that, regardless of how technical 
the nature of his work may be, it is part of the public’s business, and the 
public, through its representatives, has the right, and may at any moment 
undertake, to probe his job from beginning to end. Unfortunately, this fact 
is not always appreciated by bureau and department heads. They may 
think their work too important to justify questioning, too productive to 
make explanation necessary, or too complicated to expose to the layman’s 
intelligence. None of these beliefs is ever true. 

The more important, productive, or complicated the operation, the more 
essential it is that the people’s representatives understand its significance. 
The more vital the issue, the greater the public official’s anguish over an 
admission of ignorance concerning it. 

At the community level, the water works is one of the essential estab- 
lishments operated by professionals. Most people—in and out of office— 
do not know exactly how it functions. Unless he has been told, a city 
councilman, for example, could hold down his job for years without know- 
ing the processes of keeping water safe. It is much wiser to warn him in 
advance that increased chlorination is needed than to wait for his aggressive 
questioning after some constituent complains about “funny taste.” 

The more general the interest of the public official, the more likely he 
is to distrust the professional. The surest way to win his interest and 
support is to make him feel that, so far as you are concerned, you want 
him to know everything he can about your specialty. 


Forget About Taking Credit 


Everyone, quite naturally, likes to feel that he is receiving credit for the 
work he does. But, interestingly enough, one of the best ways of gaining 
such recognition is through the generous awarding of credit to the other 
fellow. In the long run, credit generally settles where it belongs. Much 
that you, as a professional, are able to do is made possible because of the 
cooperation of nonprofessional elected or appointed officials. This co- 
operation may consist only of noninterference in the discharge of your 
duties, or it may extend to active and interested guidance and support. 

In looking over your accomplishments, then, always consider these con- 
tributions, whether active or passive, to the success you chalk up. In re- 
viewing what has been done, both publicly and privately, be generous in 
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acknowledging your debt as a professional to the people’s representatives 
with whom you have worked. 

Most men who take a public post want to make a good record. If, as 
will usually prove true, the officeholder is trying to do his best, the more 
liberally you identify him with what you have been able to do, the warmer 
and more effective will be his cooperation. There are exceptions; in such 
instances only one course is open—a quick and definite showdown. 


Keeping Officials Informed and Interested 


Your first step in establishing a definite program covering relations with 
public officials might well be to compile a list of the various governmental 
functions in your community and the particular individuals handling them. 
To be of utmost value, your list should carry notations covering all perti- 
nent facts—precise relation of each function to your job, and background 
and personality of individual involved, together with his party affiliation, 
neighborhood loyalty, organization memberships, attitude on water works 
matters, and so forth. 

Your list may run to just a few names, or it may include several hun- 
dred. The communities of the United States are so varied in size and 
operate through such a variety of governmental setups that it would be quite 
impractical to outline an exact list keyed to the requirements of any indi- 
vidual water works executive. Generally speaking, however, there are at 
least six types of public official who can have some influence on your posi- 
tion. It may not follow that they do, but it would be wise to check and 
make sure. They are: 

1. Local community executives responsible for the overall administra- 
tion of community functions—mayors, chairmen of town boards, city 
managers 

2. Local legislators—councilmen, aldermen, town board members 

3. Policy-making nonprofessionals elected or appointed to represent 
the public or the local administration in the operation of specialized func- 
tions (water works executives are frequently responsible to either an indi- 
vidual or a group in this category) 

4. Members of special boards or commissions charged with directing 
some public service within the community, yet divorced from the official 
corporate setup (the water works, itself, may have such status) 

5. Departmental administrations directing other public services—fire, 
sanitation, health, welfare, police, building inspection (these will include 
both the professionals occupying posts at the same level as your own and 
such commissioners, board members, and directors as may exercise policy- 
making authority ) 

6. Officials of other governmental agencies—state, county, township, 
special district, and even federal government (the relation between the local 
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organized community and other spheres of government varies widely from 
state to state). 

It can only be suggested that you examine your particular setup with 
great care and be sure that, if officials in any of these categories can help 
or hinder your work, they are included in your list. (How much do county 
officials, for example, have to say about property you own outside the cor- 
porate limits?) 

To reach officials important to you may not be much of a job. You may 
be fortunate enough to be able to keep all of them properly informed in the 
course of routine contacts. But are you doing it, and doing it for all the 
right people? Equally important, are you informing officials in proper se- 
quence? Consider this from two angles—the exact chain of legal responsi- 
bility that has been established and the personalities of the individuals in- 
volved. If you are responsible to a commissioner, it is pretty obvious that 
you should tell him about a situation before reporting it to a city council- 
man—and so throughout the structure of officialdom. On the other hand, 
you may face a situation in which official status is not involved but where 
common sense points to the desirability of letting a certain person in on 
the “ground floor.” 

The superintendent of one village water works constantly faced opposi- 
tion from a member of his board until, by accident, he discovered the solu- 
tion. He found that if he informed that member, in advance, of the nature 
of the proposals to be presented and let him carry the ball, all went smoothly. 

Talking things over will always be an important part of your relations 
with public officials, and the stronger the network of pleasant personal rela- 
tionships, the more effective will be the support given you. Too great reli- 
ance should not, however, be placed upon conversational exchanges. First, 
even in a small community, you may not be reaching all the officials who 
should hear about the water works and what it means to the people. Sec- 
ond, you will rarely say the same thing in exactly the same way to any two 
people, and, even if you did, neither of them would interpret the conversa- 
tional give-and-take in exactly the same way. Consideration should, there- 
fore, be given to some of the more organized methods for getting informa- 
tion across. 


The Annual Report 


The one established informative device available to practically every 
water works executive is the annual report, and this applies whether the 
system is publicly or privately owned. Throughout business and govern- 
ment, increasing attention has been given in recent years to the job of mak- 
ing reports more interesting, more informative, more effective in selling 
the business or agency involved to the public. Many water departments 
and companies have already taken steps—frequently with impressive results 
—to give life, color, and public relations value to their reports. You may 
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have already taken some or all of the measures suggested below, but the 
importance to all water systems of improved reports is such that the matter 
is worth exploring in some detail. 

The influence of the annual report need not be confined strictly to official 
circles. It should be released to the press and to as many representative 
citizens as possible. But its official status marks it as a presentation made 
primarily for the benefit of those who are supposed to know most about 
the water works, and you should do all within your power to make sure 
that it gives a clear, complete, and interesting picture. 

Your resources may not permit an elaborate job. You may have no 
money for illustrations or printing, but there are several elements you can 
employ, even in a simple set of multigraphed sheets. First, make the report 
readable. Along with the essential statistics, take the time to prepare an 
interpretive discussion, pointing out what the figures mean in terms of 
service to people, illuminating your account by case histories and examples, 
explaining all technical developments in words anyone can understand, re- 
viewing carefully the evidence on which you base any conclusions or recom- 
mendations. Stress the relationship of the water works to other aspects 
of the community’s life, to industrial and commercial development, to health 
and fire protection, to planning and zoning provisions. In short, make 
the annual report a vehicle to convey your understanding of your own job 
in its broader aspects. 

Second, present an overall account of the water works and its function- 
ing. This may change only in minor detail from year to year, and, for 
that reason, you may wish to add it as an appendix rather than as an ele- 
ment in the main discussion. But it should appear in every annual report. 
There will always be some new readers to whom you will want to give the 
whole story. And it is more convenient to have the material immediately 
available than to dig it out of some prior report or other document when 
needed. 

Third, take space to give credit and commendation, not only to those 
officials who have helped make your achievements possible, but also to 
your assistants and subordinates. Describe any outstanding jobs accom- 
plished by individuals or crews. Note records of long employment attained 
during the year as well as retirement of old and faithful employees. These 
items build up the feeling that your organization is a team and relieve the 
report of overemphasis on your own activities. Moreover, such mentions 
get talked about, remind public officials that the water works organization 
is composed of people (with votes and an influence on public opinion), and 
build goodwill both within and without the utility. 


Use of Pictures 


Although much can be done to make even a typewritten document inter- 
esting, the effectiveness of the report will be greatly enhanced if you can 
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make provision for printing and pictures. There are several processes 
which are not prohibitive in cost—notably, various photo-offset techniques 
—but, if you can possibly pay for a good-looking printing job, the invest- 
ment is most desirable in terms of impact on the reader. 

If possible, use an attractive and pertinent picture on the cover. Reser- 
voir and watershed areas can provide handsome scenic photos, while shots 
of men at work can give you something more dynamic. One of the best 
ways to get the most out of a photographic cover is to use what printers 
call a “bleed” plate—where the illustration fills the entire surface of the 
paper. Photomontages (a number of pictures blended together) are some- 
times effective but must be very carefully done. Moreover, they have been 
employed so much in recent years that they no longer cause the comment 
they used to arouse. Color dresses up the cover, of course, but you can 
get some very effective results in simple black and white, particularly with 
the bleed cover technique. 

Use pictures inside, if you can. . Almost any picture pertaining to your 
operation can be a source of interest, but you should strive for variety, 
including coverage of different installations and operations rather than 
several views of the same subject. It is always best to secure professional 
photographs. One way of doing this inexpensively is to make a deal with 
one of the newspaper photographers of the community. He gets pictures 
for his files; you get copies at a modest print charge. If you are fortunate 
enough to have a really good amateur photographer in your organization, 
he would probably tackle the job with enthusiam, but make sure that he is 
good and has proper equipment. Nothing looks worse than obvious snap- 
shots in a publication of this character. 

Maps and charts are most helpful. If you can provide even one map 
showing the overall relation of the water system to the community, your 
report will be much more informative. The map should show the source 
of supply, pumping stations, treatment plants, storage reservoirs, and major 
systems of mains. It will be especially useful if new installations or re- 
placements discussed in the report can be indicated, as well as proposed 
extensions and improvements. 

Charts can be used in many ways: to dramatize statistics, to show de- 
partmental organization, to show the relation of water works to other divi- 
sions of city government, to indicate trends in demand, to explain the tech- 
nical workings of the water system, and so forth. Charts do much to add 
color to otherwise dry pages, and help many readers get a better under- 
standing of the information provided. 


Keeping Information Flowing 


The annual report gives you an important opportunity to present the 
water works picture in its entirety, but it has one drawback—it comes out 
only once a year. Plenty can happen in the 12 months that elapse between 
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annual reports, and information of the utmost importance in June may mean 
little to anyone—except, perhaps, as a matter of record—6 months later. 

If you want the interest and support of well informed public officials all 
the year through, you will find it helpful to make use of a regular monthly, 
or at least quarterly, newsletter, bulletin, or report. This need not be elab- 
orate or expensive—just a page or two of typed or mimeographed material. 
It would be a good investment to have a special and distinctive letterhead 
or bulletin sheet for the purpose. 

The point of view taken in such a newsletter would vary somewhat from 
that governing the preparation of the annual report, for the greatest value 
of the former rests on the amount of information it provides in advance of 
the fact. Although it is proper for an annual report to look ahead and dis- 
cuss future plans, its primary purpose is to recount what has been accom- 
plished. Moreover, because it remains current for a whole year, predic- 
tions, recommendations, and announcements of plans must be couched in 
pretty general terms. The purpose of regular bulletins is to keep public 
officials advised on present and immediately pending developments, to give 
every public official pertinent water works information at the time when it 
is most advantageous for him to receive it. 


Some Appropriate Items to Cover 


Typical of the subject matter that it is logical to cover in a newsletter 
would be: 

1. Definite announcements of new undertakings—repairs, replacements, 
new installations—listing exact locations of work, working schedules, pos- 
sible disruptions or inconveniences involved, reasons for doing work at 
time scheduled, benefits resulting 

2. Warnings of conditions likely to disturb the public—impending 
droughts, floods, shortages of supplies, presence of taste-producing organ- 
isms—together with precautions taken by the water works and possible 
effect on service and attitude of the public 

3. New equipment acquired or due to arrive—why it was purchased, 
what it will do, economies and benefits expected to result from its use 

4. Any changes in regulations, business procedures, or operating meth- 
ods—explaining why made, benefits expected to result, and effect upon 
public opinion 

5. Announcements of completion of special jobs previously scheduled, 
followed by continuing reports of effectiveness of changes made 

6. Report on current business—water consumption, collections, new 
services installed 

7. Report on current public relations activities—talks made or sched- 
uled for immediate future, special press releases, guided tours of plant, 
work with school children (care should be taken, however, to avoid blowing 
your own horn) 
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8. Interesting items concerning personnel—reports on individuals re- 
ceiving special commendation, notice of impending anniversaries or retire- 
ment of old employees, or other matters which mayor, board, or other offi- 
cials should not let pass unobserved. 

Other items may well come to mind, but the outline above should pro- 
vide clues to the type of material appropriate. It may be argued that much 
of this information will be passed on in other ways, but the value of a regu- 
lar newsletter sent to a complete official mailing list is that it forestalls ac- 
cidental failure to let someone know something that might be important 
to him. 

For example, you may have told the mayor that Ed Davis is celebrating 
his silver jubilee as a water works man, and you may have suggested that 
a congratulatory letter is in order. But it may never have entered your 
mind to pass the same word on to the councilman representing Ed’s home 
neighborhood, and it might be that he, too, would like to send congratula- 
tions. By including the item in your newsletter, you make it possible for 
every official who might have some interest in Ed to note the occasion. 

Or suppose you have to tear up a street. Certainly you have notified 
the street department, the fire chief, and the police, but have you remem- 
bered that the city treasurer lives in the immediate neighborhood? Chances 
are that, if residents in that part of town are inconvenienced by your oper- 
ation, he will be the one most likely to get complaints. But if he knows, 
in advance, what you are doing and why you have to do it, he will be much 
better prepared to pacify the neighbors than if it is news to him. 

A regular information service to the community’s officials is a sort of 
insurance against “blind spots,” either in your own thinking or in that of 
others. That is why a comprehensive mailing list is so important. 

One word of warning, however, is in order. Suggestions covering un- 
satisfied needs may occasionally be justified, but care should be taken to 
avoid creating a feeling that you provide information only to back up re- 
quests for money or other special benefits. If your bulletins are too full 
of “We want—” or “We need—” or “We should have—” they will defeat 
their purpose. 

The outstanding mistake made by so many organizations and institu- 
tions in all fields of endeavor is that they start telling their story only when 
their hand is outstretched for special favors. When they do not need any- 
thing, they bury themselves in their own affairs and let the world go by. 

By taking the attitude that you are providing information as a matter 
of public interest, by keeping the facts flowing when you have no special 
case to plead, you will build a strong foundation for the day when you do 
need to win support for some special cause or program. The fact that those 
you seek to influence are accustomed to hearing from you when you do not 
want anything will make them all the more willing to listen on those oc- 
casions when you do. 
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The Special ‘Flash’ 

From time to time, especially if your newsletter goes out less frequently 
than once a month, you may have some item of information which should 
be transmitted immediately. For this purpose, you might keep a supply of 
special letterheads or memo sheets, imprinted with a big, bold “Important,” 
possibly in red ink. Naturally, the use of such special “flashes” should be 
restricted to items of immediate and important significance, and good judg- 
ment should be exercised in determining just what is important enough to 
merit such treatment. If every little item of interest is heralded in such a 
way, your special notices will soon lose their effectiveness. Properly em- 
ployed however, flash news announcements create a strong impression of 
your genuine desire to keep all officials promptly informed on every matter 
of concern to the community. 

In this connection, you may feel that it would be preferable to issue all 
information in the form of special announcements rather than through peri- 
odic bulletins. There are several reasons why such a method appears un- 
desirable. In the first place, it is likely to produce too many separate no- 
tices, covering subjects of too wide a variation in importance. In the 
second place, you are less likely to do a thorough job than if you know 
that the first of every month you have to prepare a suitable newsletter. 
Faced with that task, you will form the habit of building a file of appropriate 
items and checking over all that is going on to make sure that you have in- 
cluded everything that should be covered. 


Personal Inspection—A Basic Step 


The discussion of personnel relations (Part 3) stressed the paramount 
importance of actual inspections of plants and facilities by all employees. It 
is just as important that this basic step be taken with the public officials of 
your community. In the smaller community, you will probably find it pos- 
sible to include the complete roster of public officials in one inspection party. 
If your community is larger, this may not be practical, and you may have 
to arrange several such trips. Also, as the water works itself becomes more 
widespread physically, you may have to consider extending inspection ac- 
tivities over several days. If this is required, an effort should be made to 
schedule the entire set of tours within a relatively short period, so that the 
picture is seen as a whole. 

It would be well to make the water works inspection a regularly sched- 
uled annual event, and, if you are in a position to cap the occasion with 
some social activity, the added inducement would be well worth the trouble. 
In arranging inspection parties, check the whole list of public officials who 
can have any effect on the conduct of your job and the community's re- 
action to the work you are doing, and seek to include as complete a repre- 
sentation of all groups as can be obtained. 
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ee The logical order of plant inspection would be that dictated by the actual 
re flow of the water itseli—starting with sources, working through the pump- 

a: ing, treatment, and storage stages, to the business office. Or it might be 

‘ interesting to reverse the sequence. This order would take the party to 
= the watershed—and perhaps to a pleasant picnic supper—at the end of the 

trip. 

If possible, some briefing should be done in advance, a short discussion 
before the party starts out or at the first stop on the way. Make sure that 
there are always enough water works executives included to provide in- 
formed guidance to every visitor. For those portions of the inspection 
x which involve motor trips, an individual guide of executive standing should 
joe be provided for each car. For inspections on foot—through pumping sta- 
a tions, filter plants, and laboratories—there should be a guide for each six 
or eight people. This does not mean that the inspection should take on 
the aspect of a Cook’s tour, with lecturers haranguing each little group, 
but only that a sufficient number of informed executives should be available 
to make essential explanations and answer questions within each natural 
cluster of visitors. These, remember, are your special guests—guests en- 
joying a right to ask questions and receive all available information—and 
you will do well to make an equally special effort to satisfy their interest. 


ap Cooperation With Other Community Services 

As already noted, the public officials with whom you deal fall into sev- 
eral general categories, among which one group, in particular, meets you 
pretty much on your own level. That is the administrators of the various 
public services rendered by the community’s government—the fire, health, 
police, sanitation, and park departments, the department of streets and 
highways, the department of building inspection, and possibly others. 
Your relations with some of these, such as the fire department, are estab- 
lished by law or contract. With others, you may not have so rigidly fixed 
a relationship, but, in one way or another, their activities affect or are af- 
fected by yours. Obviously, the better the men charged with directing 
these specific spheres of governmental responsibility understand your job is 
and its responsibilities, the more helpful they can be to you. And the more . 
thoroughly you understand their jobs and their problems, the more helpful 
you can be to them. The building up of a cooperative attitude on both 
sides should, therefore, be an important objective. 

Obviously, the various departmental administrators belong on the list 
of persons to whom you send all information ; they would, naturally, be in- 
cluded among the guests invited on your inspection trips. But the oppor- 
tunities for more specialized contact are particularly valuable ones and 
should be pursued directly. 

The emphasis in these relationships shifts somewhat—you must be will- 
ing to learn as well as eager to teach. Everybody feels that his job is of 
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paramount importance. You win friends among your fellow administra- 
tors by the interest you show in what they are doing, in their problems, 
their responsibilities, and their achievements. Take time and thought to 
analyze their spheres of activity in relation to yours. Look for ways and 
means by which your organization can better fit its operations into the op- 
erating patterns of the organizations which they supervise. Welcome their 
suggestions ; explore the reasons for those suggestions ; accept help in work- 
ing out methods of adopting them; or, if the suggestions cannot be followed, 
clearly explain why not. 

Consult with the responsible executives before scheduling work which 
may disrupt the normal functioning of other public services; try, so far as 
possible, to adjust your plans to theirs and be ready to meet them halfway 
when complete adjustment on your part is not practical. If, on the other 
hand, undertakings on their part affect your normal operation, be as co- 
operative as possible in making arrangements that will facilitate the prog- 
ress of the work to be done. 

Be willing, too, to join forces with department administrators in any 
general programs for the good of the community as a whole, even though 
the water works may not have too much to gain or the gains that accrue 
may prove more beneficial to others than to yourself. The shoe may be 
on the other foot some day. 


Exchanging Education 


With a cooperative spirit developed at the executive level, further bene- 
fits will be generated by an exchange of educational activities reaching down 
into the various organizations involved. The best way to secure such an 
exchange is by asking the other fellow to teach your personnel before offer- 
ing to teach his. Set up a program whereby the various departmental ad- 
ministrators are invited to tell the story of their work to your executive staff 
or selected personnel groups. Give your program emphasis by arranging 
for your employees to attend fire department demonstrations, visit the city 
health laboratories, inspect park department greenhouses, observe the city 
engineer’s methods for testing paving materials. In short, take a kind of 
positive action that will reveal a desire to extend the spirit of cooperation 
throughout your organization. 

Once you have opened the door through such a program, the flow of 
information in the opposite direction will not be long in following. Be 
ready to do a good job. Develop a talk which not only gives a picture of 
the water works and what it does but also demonstrates just how the water 
works operation is related to the work of the group you are addressing. 
Arrange for representative groups from the various services to be taken 
on inspection tours, making sure that each tour is slanted to devote major 
emphasis to the specialized interests of the visitors. 
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Your overall goal is to fit the water works into the general pattern of 
community service, and it may be said that this goal is equally important 
whether the water works is a division of government or a privately owned 
company. The more completely you secure such identification throughout 
the community’s political structure, the greater will be the understanding 
of your work and the firmer the support it will receive. 


Closer Relations With Key Citizens of the Community 


Almost any citizen of a community may prove to be a key citizen in the 
eyes of somebody. Your first job must be to determine who in your locality 
possess that relationship to the water works. As you examine the situation, 
you will probably find that the people of key importance to you comprise 
a rather diverse list, embracing a number of trades and professions. Many 
of them are not in the positions of prominence that the word “key” might 
indicate to the editor of your local newspaper. 

Actually, the person most important to you in the long run is the av- 
erage citizen. But, because he is “average,” he is also nonexistent. The 
importance of your particular group of key citizens rests in the bridges 
they provide between you and the many kinds of men whose varied ideas 
and interests contribute to the makeup of the average man in your 
community. 

A key citizen, from your point of view, is any individual who possesses 
a special personal, professional, or business interest in dependable water 
service, or whose business or professional activities affect the service you 
render. He can be almost anybody whose relations with the water works 
rise above the general level of the average customer’s interest. Some of 
those who may belong in this category are: 

1. Large-scale water consumers—heads and technical executives of in- 
dustries, business firms, and institutions to whom water is an actual “tool 
of the trade.” To them, dependability of supply, character of flow, mineral 
content, service cost, and other factors are of natural and continuing interest. 

2. Chamber of commerce officials, civic association leaders, and others 
actively engaged in directing efforts to secure industrial and other growth 
for the community. To them, a plentiful, safe, and economically usable 
water supply may mean the difference between success and failure in bring- 
ing a new business to the area. 

3. Dealers in water appliances, bathroom and kitchen equipment, plumb- 
ing supplies, and the like. Depending for the commercial success of their 
enterprises on water-using equipment, they should have considerable inter- 
est in the character of the local water supply. 

4. Plumbers, the actual installers and repairers of water-using equip- 
ment—a logical group in which to instill a better understanding of the water 
system and its operation. 


For 
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5. Real estate operators and developers. The availability of water is 
essential to the success of their developments. 

6. Architects, engineers, building contractors—all having to do with 
the planning and construction of buildings. The proper placing of water 
facilities is one of the important responsibilities of their work; the more 
they know about the water supply and its characteristics, the better job 
they can do, and the better satisfied will be the customers who eventually 
occupy the premises. 

7. Fire insurance agents. The water system and its efficiency play an 
important role in determining rates ; interest in water works is fundamental 
to their business. 

8. Physicians, to whom the safety of the water supply is a matter of 
particular concern. 

9. That miscellaneous group of individuals, from all walks of life, who 
have taken the trouble to show some special interest in the water works. 

10. Ministers of local churches, who frequently take an active stand on 
civic matters (as a matter of fact, the processes of making water clean and 
safe offer an analogy for a sermon). 

The degree and character of the interest displayed in each group will 
vary widely. It becomes one of your public relations obligations to develop 
each realm of interest to the point where it will prove an active force in 
creating broader public understanding and appreciation of the water works 
job which you and your organization are doing. 


Importance of Direct Contact 


One definition of a key citizen has already been given but another might 
be that he is a person whose value to you merits the time and trouble in- 
volved in calling upon him at his own office or place of business. He may 
rate such attention because of the volume of business concentrated under 
his direction or because of the key he holds to the attitudes and opinions of 
others. Whatever the reason, he is worth knowing on a man-to-man basis. 

One of the advantages that accompany small-community operation is 
the opportunity to maintain personal association with all who possess such 
value. As the community gets larger, this becomes increasingly difficult. 
and, somewhere along the line, it becomes necessary to set up the contact 
job as an organizational function. Here is one condition which calls for 
the delegation of the public relations responsibility. Depending on the size 
of your community and the number of key people involved, it would be de- 
sirable to appoint one or several assistants having as their principal duty 
the job of going out and calling upon the various individuals important to 
you. In larger cities, these assistants might cover specific groups—one 
man keeping in touch with large users and the chamber of commerce, an- 
other vistiting equipment dealers and plumbers, a third handling real estate 
and insurance interests, and a fourth concentrating on physicians, 
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These contact assistants should be carefully instructed, not only in the 
physical operation of the water works, but also in the interests of the groups 
assigned to them. They should have a sound knowledge of the relation of 
the water system to the community as a whole and should be kept sufficiently 
informed of plans, objectives, and points of view to be able to speak with 
confidence and authority on behalf of the water works. Moreover, their 
contact with you should be so close that you are constantly in possession 
of the information, suggestions, complaints, and impressions gathered in 
the course of each day’s visits. They should always be able to reach you 
easily and should feel free to bring you into any situation beyond their 
capacity to handle. 

Regardless of how able such assistants might be, you should never for- 
get the fact that they are substituting in a job which is really your major 
concern. From time to time it would be well to accompany them on a call, 
even though no critical question is at stake. It might also be advisable to 
arrange occasional small, informal meetings of persons who have already 
been visited individually, in order to talk things over with them yourself. 


Arousing Interest 


Whether you handle these direct contacts yourself or delegate them to 
special assistants, the approach, to be successful, should possess one essen- 
tial characteristic. It should be worked out in terms of the interests of the 
person called upon. Everybody is most concerned with his own affairs, 
and a busy man is not going to be too excited over the mere fact that Mr. 
Smith of the water works wants to see him, particularly if he believes he is 
already pretty well informed about the water works anyway. 

Think through the relationship which every key person has to the water 
supply and the water system. Then examine your own side of the picture 
to see just what it is you have to offer that would be particularly helpful 
to him. Approach the large commercial user, for example, with informa- 
tion about water waste control—perhaps the AWWA Journat has just 
printed an article describing a new technique, or maybe you have been 
conducting some experiments and learned something new yourself. Offer 
to conduct a demonstration right in the man’s own plant—make him glad 
you dropped in. He will listen then, if you take a few minutes to talk about 
the water works in more general terms. 

Or try something like this on the plumber—assuming, of course, that 
the facts warrant it: Drop in with a hint that your meter readers are notic- 
ing a lot of amateurishly patched up plumbing fixtures as they make their 
rounds. Analyze with him the prospects of handling repairs. Once a 
conversation is under way, you will find ample opportunity to pass on a few 
facts about the water works and how its operation is affecting him. 

These are simple examples only. Your own approach must be devel- 
oped from careful study of your community. You should maintain a con- 
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stant and painstaking lookout for the kind of information that will give you 
effective leads in arousing interest. Think always of what the other fellow 
might want most to know about and use that as the wedge into his mind. 


Letters and Bulletins 


The importance of certain organizations and individuals to you is such 
that they deserve special attention by mail as well as by direct contact. In 
fact, the two devices should be employed in close conjunction. For one 
thing, it is always good public relations to send a “thank you” letter to 
anyone who has given you time for the presentation of your story. Where 
contact assistants must be employed, one simple way of showing that they 
reflect your interest is to send a brief letter stating that the interview has 
been reported to you and that you, personally, appreciate the courtesy ex- 
tended. If some special point or request for information has come up in 
the discussion, reference can be made to that, and, if a really important issue 
has emerged, it would be well to state that you will telephone shortly for an 
appointment. 

It would be desirable to develop a “special-interest” mailing list, similar 
to your public officials list, including all persons who should hear, from time 
to time, about what the water works is doing. Those on such a list might 
receive the same newsletter or bulletin you prepare for public officials, al- 
though there may be many policy reasons why this would not be desirable. 
It would, perhaps, be better to use this list only for letters or announce- 
ments directly affecting particular groups, together with an occasional in- 
formal report on the general picture. This would, in addition, be an ap- 
propriate list to receive the annual report. 


Inspections and Demonstrations 


The inspection tour is just as basically important in dealing with these 
key groups as it is with your own personnel, public officials, or the public 
generally. It would, of course, be best to arrange tours so that those 
having the same general range of interest were in the same party. Thus, 
explanations could be slanted more directly to their experience and under- 
standing. Certain conditions might also make it advisable to conduct the 
tour for the benefit of just one individual or a small group from one com- 
pany. Again, only a part of your operation might prove of particular con- 
cern to certain visitors. These are matters which you will decide in the 
light of the circumstances. 

Added value from inspections can be secured by the maintenance of a 
guest register at the principal point of interest most likely to be visited by 
all inspection parties. Not only officially guided visitors but also those in- 
terested persons who happen to drop in on their own should be requested 
to sign. From such a register, lists can be developed which may prove of 
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subsequent value. If a register is maintained, however, it should be kept 
on an attractive desk or table, and a good pen should be provided! 

Associated with the inspection tour as an educational device is the dem- 
onstration. Mention has already been made of suggesting a demonstration 
of waste control right in the plant of a large commerciai user. Similar 
in-the-plant demonstrations might be provided covering elimination of in- 
dustrial pollution, corrosion control, handling of emergencies or repairs, 
and the like. Such contributions are valuable because they help employees 
of large water-using concerns to understand their work better and learn to 
do a more efficient job. At the same time they bring to the management 
of the firm a better understanding and appreciation of the water works and 
its executives. 

Appropriate demonstrations could be worked out for the benefit of 
others on your “special-interest’’ list. Doctors, for example, might show 
interest in a demonstration of water safety tests and controls. Insurance 
men would undoubtedly be impressed by a joint demonstration of the 
water and fire departments. You might consider establishing a program 
of “water clinics” for the special benefit of plumbers, architects, and builders. 
And still other ideas will doubtless come to mind. Such activities involve 
time and trouble, but if they make an effective impression on people impor- 
tant to you, they will achieve their purpose and repay the effort. 


5. Telling the Water Works Story 
in the Schools 


No single public relations endeavor in which you can engage will pro- 
duce more far-reaching or enduring results than those achieved through 
a consistent and well organized educational program directed at the younger 
generation, in both the grade and high school groups. The logic of this 
statement is obvious. First, impressions made on young minds are last- 
ing to a degree rarely found among older people. Second, the school or- 
ganization offers a particularly convenient channel through which such im- 
pressions can be implanted. Third, the children, assembled in groups 
which can be reached, provide a bridge to the fathers and mothers with 
whom it is not always easy to establish contact. Fourth, a continuing ed- 
ucation of the community’s youth assures a constant interest and under- 
standing through the years ahead. 

These, fortunately, are facts widely recognized among water works 
men, and they have probably accomplished more in this field than in any 
other sphere of public relations activity. This part of the study, therefore, 
will doubtless contain a larger amount of familiar material than the rest. 
Nevertheless, at the risk of repeating much that is already known, it has 
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been considered desirable to review the principal procedures and devices 
through which successful school programs are established and maintained. 
In addition, a section dealing with water works movies is included. 


Planning and Developing the School Program 


Although cooperation between water works managements and _ the 
schools is widespread, much of it is based on a casual, hit-or-miss relation- 
ship which prevents full attainment of the goal a real educational program 
should have. The issuance of a general invitation to visit the water works 
is, of course, a good idea, but it does not constitute an educational program. 
The provision of speakers and material asked for by students and teachers 
is equally desirable, but, again, such helpfulness, important as it is, does 
not meet the definition of a program. 

If it is worth while to “catch 'em young’”—and agreement on this score 
is general—it is equally worth while to set up a definite system of procedure 
which will bring the water works story to the young people of the commu- 
nity year in and year out, as each annual crop reaches the proper school or 
age levels. This means that you must offer the schools an educational pro- 
gram suited to their needs and must secure from the school administration 
a commitment to employ it. It means that you must determine the stages 
in the child’s school life at which your story will have the greatest influence. 
It means that you must prepare material which will dovetail with the school 
system’s methods and that you must set up schedules of activity timed in 
relation to the study patterns followed. It means that you must work out 
your plan, from the beginning, in close cooperation with representatives of 
your local school establishment. 

It is a basic function of the school to train good citizens, and there is no 
question that the good citizen should know about his water supply. Al- 
most without exception, school administrators will acknowledge this to be 
true. Quite a gap, however, can exist between agreement with a general 
idea and acceptance of specific recommendations for putting it to work. 

Fitting any extra activity into the school schedule calls, not only for 
the approval of the administrative authorities, but also for the interested 
support of supervisors, principals, and teachers. Make sure, then, that all 
concerned are convinced of the pertinence and interest of the educational 
contributions you seek to introduce. Get off on the right foot. Before 
laying out your program, consult with your local educators. Find out what 
they are doing, what they want, what they must have, what they cannot 
undertake. Know their working schedules, learn where in the various 
curricula your story most logically fits, get their advice on methods of 
presentation. 

School programs vary widely in the communities of the United States. 
Some follow the two-part plan, with children remaining in elementary school 
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through the eighth grade and proceeding to the four-year high school course. 
Others make use of the junior high school setup, with breaks between the 
sixth and seventh and ninth and tenth years. And still other variations 
will be found. While a general distinction is made between grade and 
high school activities, the exact spotting of your particular efforts will de- 
pend upon the structure of your local school system. Be guided by the 
conditions that prevail in your locality. 

Once your program has been worked out and accepted by the school 
authorities, make sure that it is thoroughly understood by all those whose 
cooperation is required. Present it before the school board, if possible. 
Review it with individual principals and teachers. If yours is a large 
school system, seek to explain it at teachers’ meetings. Do all within your 
power to make sure that your purposes are understood and your methods 
wholeheartedly accepted. 


Factors Affecting the School Program 


Your school program can be as simple or as highly developed as your 
resources and community conditions dictate—ranging from a single annual 
lecture for all upper grade school children to complete courses of high 
school study. But, in general, it may be suggested that it is better to 
reach more children with simple, sound, basic material than to work out a 
very elaborate program which, by its nature, can only be presented to lim- 
ited numbers. 

The soundest approach is probably one that rests on a broad and com- 
paratively simple base and then, as conditions permit, moves to more com- 
plex undertakings. Following this line of thought, consideration will be 
given to: [1] a basic program, addressed either to the upper grade school 
groups or to the general high school audience; and [2] a specialized high 
school program, breaking up the general story to provide applications of 
special interest toe students in various courses. 

Perhaps the most important decision you will have to make concerns 
selection of the group to receive basic attention—whether to concentrate 
on grade school, junior high, or high school students. This is a matter on 
which you will seek the advice of your local school heads, but a brief an- 
alysis of some of the considerations involved may be in order. To a large 
degree, your decision will depend upon the size of the community and the 
number of people you have available for educational work. If you can 
effectively reach all the grade schools at the right time with proper pres- 
entations, it would appear advantageous to concentrate on that level. The 
grade schools offer the broadest reflection of the community as a whole, 
and the grade school class is a much more cohesive unit than any found in 
the secondary schools. 

If, however, your community is too large or your resources are too 
limited to do a comprehensive job with the grade schools, it would appear 
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wiser to focus your attention on the high school group. Although the base 
is not so broad, the modern high school provides a good cross section of 
the community, and economic and financial topics—not suitable for grade 
school audiences—can be introduced. 


Activities in Field of Higher Education 


Although this discussion is concerned primarily with activities addressed 
to the lower schools levels, note should be made of the opportunities which 
present themselves when colleges, medical schools, or training hospitals are 
located in your community. Courses in economics, sociology, government, 
and practically all the sciences, pure and applied, offer fertile fields for 
cultivation at the college level. 

The opportunity of paramount importance, however, is that which en- 
ables you to reach medical students and nurses in training. They are on 
their way to becoming the health “authorities” of tomorrow, and their. 
knowledge or ignorance concerning the relation between public health and 
water treatment can have a profound effect on public understanding of the 
water works job. Moreover, as many of these men and women will follow 
their professional careers in other localities, educational efforts on your 
part will prove of benefit far beyond the confines of your own city or town. 
Acceptance of the responsibility offered you by circumstances will help your 
whole profession and the whole water works industry. 

Despite the vital significance of safe water to community health, medical 
schools and training hospitals, of their own accord, do not, as a rule, give 
the subject the attention it deserves. You will find that there is much 
which students and trainees do not know and which, for their own good 
as well as yours, they should know. Make their education a major under- 
taking, and use every influence at your command to secure the cooperation 
of medical school and hospital authorities in the presentation of your story. 


Selection of Water Works Educators 


Returning to the general school program, one important consideration 
remains before discussing methods and procedures. That concerns the 
selection of the particular representatives of the water works who will do 
the educating job. Generally speaking, it should not be a responsibility of 
the top executive. Of course, this will be determined by the size of your 
community. In smaller places, there may be no one else qualified to under- 
take the work. But, if possible, it should be assigned to a representative 
at the secondary executive level or, in large communities, to a specialist 
who will do very little else. 

There are several reasons for this. First, of course, is the fact that a 
top executive cannot undertake the time commitments required. Second, 
the average system manager is likely to talk over the heads of his audiences. 
Third, it is rather desirable that the school representative should not speak 
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as the final authority on water works policy. Certain types of questions 
may arise which should be handled with finesse. If the school speaker 
can withdraw behind the skirts of higher authority, his position will be 
much easier and less likely to produce embarrassing results. 

In picking men for the school educational job, you will want to be sure, 
of course, that they possess a well rounded knowledge of the water works 
and its operation, that they are enthusiastic about the service which a water 
works renders, and that they are personally loyal to you and to the partic- 
ular organization which you head. If possible, you will seek out those 
who display some interest in children or youth. Men, for example, who 
have proved themselves successful as Sunday school teachers or scout- 
masters would be ideal for the job. They should possess a feeling for the 
vocabulary of the various age groups they will address, and should be able 
to talk plainly, in a pleasing manner, and with enthusiasm. 

Naturally, you will have to make compromises, but, by bearing these 
desired characteristics in mind and by providing your educators with good 
material, it should not be too difficult to develop effective and dependable 
representatives to carry forward the school program. 


Characteristics of the School Program 


Whether your basic program is keyed to grade school or high school 
audiences, it will have as its objective the implanting of a general concept 
of what water means to the individual and the community and how the 
water utility delivers safe water in quantities to meet all needs. To make 
this point with maximum effectiveness, your educational program should 
embrace three elements : 

1. Some form of presentation in the school by a qualified representa- 
tive of the water works. 

2. Some type of material for the individual student to keep, refer to, 
and—quite likely—take home. 

3. A properly guided tour of the water works itself. 

The order in which these elements are employed will depend on the 
teachers’ various programs, the necessity for setting up practical working 
schedules, and other considerations, but, in general, it appears that the 
sequence shown above follows a logical pattern. First comes the presenta- 
tion; next the children review it with the help of the material given them; 
then they go and see for themselves what it is all about. So far as is pos- 
sible, the whole operation should be concluded within a comparatively brief 
pericd of time—2 weeks at most. 


Building the Presentation 


The term presentation has been employed because it can actually take 
several different forms. It may be given as a straight talk, or with demon- 
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strations or slides. It may be given as a sound or silent movie, or through 
the use of recorded sound and slides. But regardless of the method em- 
ployed, the organization of the subject matter will follow much the same 
course, building first an appreciation of water’s importance and second an 
understanding of what the local water system means to the individual and 
the community. 

The basic outline will probably work out somewhat like this: 

1. Where water is found, where it comes from, where it goes. 

2. How water serves man—for drinking, bathing, and washing things ; 
to make things grow; and as a source of power. 

3. How water serves the community—fire protection, street cleaning, 
industrial uses. 

4. What happened when people began living closer together, how they 
fought fire when the town was small, sickness in early days from polluted 
water. 

5. How it became necessary to set up a system for securing water in 
quantity, making it safe, bringing it to people. 

6. Where water comes from today, how it is stored and held in readi- 
ness to serve people. 

7. How it is made clean and safe. 

8. How it is brought to faucets and fire hydrants. 

9. How it is always being watched to make sure that it is safe. 

10. What the water meter is and how it works. 

11. The water bill—what the user pays for. (Point 11 should be kept 
very simple for grade school audiences but may be developed and explained 
in more detail for high school groups. ) 

In the actual development of your presentation, you will doubtless wish 
to amplify some of these points and, perhaps, play down or eliminate others. 
You may wish, for example, to devote more time to the historical back- 
ground of water procurement or enlarge upon the role the water system 
plays in determining the community’s future. It is suggested that you 
refer to the talk outline given in Part 2 for possible hints. If you are 
aiming the presentation at grade school children, however, it would be well 
to keep the story simple. For high school students, certain enlargements 
might be desirable, and more attention might be given to the economics of 
water supply. 


Form of Presentation 


Reference has already been made to the fact that this material can be 
presented in several different ways. What you do will depend on your 
resources—both human and financial—but it may prove helpful to review 
the available forms in more detail. 

The simplest, of course, is the straight talk, given without the aid of 
any device other than the speaker’s personality and capacity for interest- 
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ing, easily understood speech. Even a good talk will be made better, how- 
ever, by the employment of visual material, particularly when children con- 
stitute the audience. A simple wall chart, showing how the water moves 
from original sources through pumping stations and treatment plants into 
the mains, is easy and inexpensive to prepare and does much to clarify the 
story. Or, for ordinary classroom talks, the operation may be charted on 
the blackboard. One word of warning—do not use material which must 
be passed from child to child; it is confusing and distracting. 

Any kind of demonstration will add interest. Just shaking up a jar of 
muddy water and letting it settle will help make plain one of the basic steps 
followed in preparing river water for human consumption. Or swirling 
soap around in a glass of untreated hard water and repeating the action in 
softened water will bring out the value of a softening plant. 

With a little ingenuity and effort, a number of easily followed demon- 
strations can be developed and a kit prepared in a compact carrying case. 
It is well to remember that your objective is not scientific exactness but the 
finding of ways to convey the principles of operation easily and obviously. 

More elaborate than the straight talk—or even than the talk with simple 
demonstrations—is the illustrated presentation, using slides (they should 
be in color). Most schools today have projectors and screens, and your 
only responsibility is to provide a set of picture slides. If the subject mat- 
ter follows the outline suggested, some of the general background pictures 
will have to be secured on the outside, and you will have to employ a 
photographer or appoint a good amateur, if one is available, in your own 
organization to make a set of pictures of your system. 

Here is one of those many opportunities for advancing several aspects 
of your public relations program at the same time. It is hard, today, to 
find any business organization which does not include at least one camera 
fan, and he is generally an enthusiast about color photography. By en- 
couraging the hobbyists in your own organization, you build good person- 
nel relations while securing material of practical value to your educational 
activities. 

All this, of course, involves some expense. The results, however, will 
thoroughly justify the investment. One of the advantages of simple slides 
over other forms of picture presentation is that making changes in subject 
matter is not a major operation. Of course, a saving can be effected by 
not trying to illustrate the whole talk—particularly the initial background 
portion—reserving the slides to depict only the actual water system and 
its operation. The talk as a whole will hold together better, however, if it 
is illustrated throughout. 

Most dramatic of all presentations is that provided by a motion picture 
film. Experience has shown that a water utility offering an attractive 
film of its operations will find plenty of audiences, both within and outside 
the school system. As the preparation of a film involves a good many 
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considerations which do not belong in a discussion of the school program 
as such, this matter will be taken up at the end of Part 5. 

Another visual education device which is growing in use is the sound— 
slide film presentation. This is the modern version of the lantern slide 
lecture, with the still pictures arranged on a roll of film and the talk itself 
transcribed on a record. Use of this device is indicated if it is desired to 
present a definite, official version of the water works story under all cir- 
cumstances. Records giving adaptations of the story keyed to various age 
levels can be made, thus providing a highly desirable degree of flexibility 
in the use of the films. Special equipment is required. 


Material for Student Use 


Telling the water works story to school children is important, but, to 
secure the best educational results, some form of material should be pro- 
vided for the individual child to use in refreshing his recollection of what 
he has heard. This can consist of a few mimeographed or multigraphed 
pages, presenting the highlights of the story, but a much better job will be 
done by some type of illustrated folder, with pictures of reservoirs, treat- 
ment works, pumping stations, and laboratories; charts showing how the 
system operates ; and diagrams clarifying the technical processes employed.* 

It would, however, be well to try out material in tentative form before 
investing in plates and printing. In the course of a year or so, you will 
discover what goes over, what does not, and what requires amplification or 
simplification. Call in some of the youngsters of your own neighborhood 
and get them to review and criticize the material. When you are convinced 
that it is effective, print it, but not before. 

It would be desirable if the material did not appear too much like a 
rehash of the presentation itself. One way to effect this is to rephrase the 
information in question and answer form. Or, particularly if your pro- 
gram is aimed at grade school youngsters, it could be presented as a story, 
say, of the visit of a few children to the plant and around the system. 

It should not be necessary to include the introductory background on 
water itself but more emphasis might well be placed upon the historical de- 
velopment of water service. More detailed descriptions could also be 
given of the treatment processes, and greater attention paid to the relation 
between water service and community growth. In general, the materia! 
given the child following the presentation should lead him on just a bit 
further in his understanding of the water system and its operation. 

If the folder or leaflet is to be distributed prior to a visit to the water 
works, two or three blank pages might be provided under a caption, “What 


* The Story of Water Supply, a 16-page pictorial (color cartoon) booklet designed 
to acquaint the junior high school student with the history, accomplishments, and 
workings of public water supply systems, can be purchased in quantity from AWWA. 
A teacher’s manual, for use in conjunction with the picture book, is also furnished. 
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I Saw at the Water Works.” Thus, the child would be invited to amplify 
the information presented with a review of his personal impressions. 


Ultimate Step—The Plant Visit 


The final and key step in an organized educational program should be 
the plant visit. And it should be handled in a way that will leave the child 
properly impressed. This calls for thought and attention to detail on the 
part of all entrusted with the responsibility of showing school parties around 
units of the water works. Whether your operation is large or small, it 
becomes your duty to make sure that every staff member who participates 
in this work realizes the importance of these young visitors, and that no 
air of boredom or indifference should nullify the effect you seek to make. 

The exact way in which you handle groups will depend, as always, on 
the character of your operation, the physical extent of your installations, 
and the number of visitors. In general, however, you should plan to pre- 
sent the essential highlights in the course of a 1—2-hr tour. 

It is desirable, if possible, to present some special activity, like the 
washing of a filter, during the course of the visit, but, if a good many groups 
must be cared for, this may not be practicable. As an alternative, demon- 
stration models might be employed. (An article on this subject, by H. J. 
Abrahams, appeared in the December 1940 JourNaAL, Volume 32, page 
1975.) 

The plant tour should generally follow the course of the water, with 
groups broken up into units small enough to hear all the comments and 
explanations. At times it may not interfere with the logic of the presenta- 
tion to have one subgroup examining one phase of the operation while an- 
other examines a complementary phase. 

One question that arises is whether to have each group conducted 
through the water works by a single guide or to use divisional guides, each 
specializing in one portion of the inspection. If your community is small 
enough so that all children can be guided by the same person, the former 
method may be preferred. If various members of your organization must 
help, however, consideration should be given to the point raised by a water 
superintendent who has for many years conducted a highly successful edu- 
cational program in his community. He states: “Our earlier method of 
assigning a certain employee to guide his particular group throughout the 
plant resulted in creating different impressions. It is practically impos- 
sible for different employees to use the same phraseology when explaining 
various phases of operation. Therefore, whenever one employee is as- 
signed to the same place or phase for all groups the possibility of creating 
different impressions is remote.” This official also emphasizes the de- 
sirability of setting up visits on a definite time schedule or employing a 
standard written description as a base for all studies and restricting ques- 
tions to the end of the basic talk. 
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Specialized High School Program 


Once a broad, basic program, suitable for presentation to all children, 
has been developed and placed in operation, consideration can be given to 
the development of more specialized activities aimed at high school students. 
High school work begins to grow specialized during the sophomore year, 
but it is as juniors and seniors that most students start to develop their 
particular fields of interest. Working out specialized programs will, 
therefore, probably prove most productive if addressed to the upper class- 
men. 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that, in the smaller com- 
munity, the water works is frequently the only institution or establishment 
in town which provides practical demonstrations of applied physics and 
chemistry ; it may also offer the only good example of public health pro- 
tection and one of the few facilities for the study of biological specimens. 
It thus can come to serve as an important adjunct of the local high school, 
and every effort should be expended to take full advantage of this possibility. 

This does not mean that programs of cooperative activity cannot be de- 
veloped in larger places, but, in towns and cities with varied industrial and 
commercial enterprises, other demonstration facilities will also be available, 
and the opportunity to render conspicuous service to the high school faculty 
and student body will not be so pronounced. 

In looking over the high school curriculum, it will be found that the 
water works story can be introduced into a wide range of courses to good 
advantage : 


1. Civics. Highly pertinent, offering opportunity to present story of 
service, effect on community health and well-being, relationship to munici- 
pal government, economics of operations, political factors, importance to 
community’s future. 

2. English. Interesting subject matter for themes and compositions, 
particularly when descriptive and explanatory writing is being taught. 

3. General Science. (Frequently given as a required freshman high 
school course.) Excellent opportunity to present complete story of water 
collection, distribution, and treatment in relation to various branches of 
science. 

4. Chemistry. Opportunity to provide laboratory tours and demon- 
strations—setting up simple experiments students can perform themselves— 
showing application to water works job. 

5. Physics. Similar opportunity here—with demonstrations of physical 
properties of water, handling of material in solution, development of pres- 
sure, operation of pumps, and so forth. 

6. Biology. Study of aquatic organisms, plant life, bacteria; effect on 
safety, taste, and general character of water; how controlled. Laboratory 
tours and classroom demonstrations. 
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7. Physiography (elementary geology). Water resources of area; min- 
eral content; problems of drought, flood and erosion; field trips and class- 
room demonstrations. 

8. Commercial courses. Water works bookkeeping, meter reading, 
computation of charges, billing, and collection. 

9. History. Effect of water supply on development of people, com- 
munities, and nations; early devices for water procurement; effect on de- 
velopment of local community ; how water works affects community today. 

It may not prove practical to develop some of these channels of contact, 
and further study may indicate more valuable ones not mentioned here, but 
the point is that there do exist sufficient logical relationships to make pos- 
sible a widespread program at the specialized high school level. Every 
student can be reached through one or another of these approaches, and the 
same student can frequently be reached through several of them. 


Getting Maximum Returns From the School Program 


So far, the school program has been discussed from the point of view 
of your contributions to the educational process. Getting the story across 
is the first and essential job. But, to secure maximum value from the 
educational effort, the individual student should be encouraged to give 
something of himself in return. He will remember the story much better 
if he has taken some step or steps to reinterpret what he has learned in 
terms of his own experience. 

Teachers know this, and you should find little difficulty in persuading 
them to follow through with a work program based on the material you have 
presented. At the specialized high school level, where your cooperation 
amounts to a demonstration of how academic information can be applied to 
practical problems, a variety of classroom projects will develop quite 
naturally. 

It is well to remember, however, that your school program is not an 
end in itself but is actually part of your overall public relations effort. It is 
to your interest to extract from the time and trouble expended the fullest 
measure of public relations benefits. You will do well, therefore, to offer 
the schools and their students every possible assistance and inducement in 
the development of projects that will stimulate continuing interest in the 
material you have presented. 


Grade School Project Suggestions 


As a first step in enlarging the effectiveness of your work, it might 
prove helpful to provide teachers with outlines for suggested projects, show- 
ing various ways of tying in your water works presentation and the plant 
tour with regular classroom work. To prove most beneficial, such outlines 
should be sent out several weeks in advance of the school presentation, so 
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that teachers will have ample time to work up the most appropriate appli- 
cations of your suggestions. 

Ideas along these lines are too numerous to list completely, but a few 
samples will indicate the kind of projects which should be helpful. Here 
are some, appropriate to grade school use: 

1. English. Compositions, written or oral: “What Interested Me Most 
at Our Water Works,” “Why We Have a Water Works.” “Water— 
The Fireman’s Friend.” “Story of a Drop of Water and Its Adventures 
Through the Water Works.” “Letter to My Father—Why You Should 
Visit the Water Works.” Preparation of a water works notebook. 

2. Art. Sketches of water works scenes or water in use—park foun- 
tains, fire fighting, and the like. Simple posters on theme, “Don’t Waste 
Water” or “Visit Your Water Works.” Covers for students’ own water 
works notebook. 

3. Mathematics. Meter reading. Problems in computation based on 
water consumption and rates, perhaps in students’ own homes or in school. 
Problems based on applications of chemicals to water supply, rate of flow, 
storage capacity, costs of service, and other facts brought out in presenta- 
tion and tour. 

4. Geography. Effects of water supply on peoples of world, their 
habits, ways of life, development, and progress. 

5. Elementary science. Building of simple models, experiments show- 
ing mineral content of water, simple biological studies and experiments. 

Naturally, these are ideas which should be worked out with representa- 
tives of the school system and should be appropriate to the courses of study 
and teaching methods employed in your own community. It would be 
well, too, to confine your suggestions to general lines of thought, giving 
the individual instructor plenty of leeway in their precise application. 


High School Project Suggestions 


The opportunity for developing interesting and worth-while project 
activities in both the basi¢ and specialized program expands greatly at the 
high school level. Each specialty, properly handled, permits the develop- 
ment of a series of projects in itself. These should yield results of par- 
ticular public relations value. Here, however, where teachers are special- 
ists, you will probably find it more desirable to work out ideas with the 
individual instructors or department heads rather than to try to prepare 
all the outlines required. Of the many ideas available, a few will suffice 
to indicate workable approaches : 

1. English. Essays ranging from the merely explanatory to the ana- 
lytical and interpretive ; discussions of effect of water supply on community, 
human activities, business, and industry; human-interest stories on water 
works personnel; perhaps even experiments in fiction writing, using water 
works as background or water supply crisis as key action of plot. A pro- 
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vocative subject might be “The Day the Water Works Didn't Work,” with 
students imagining the community without water service. 

2. Science. Wide variety of projects, both in general science survey 
courses and in physics, chemistry, and biology. Construction of complete 
model treatment plant, series of experiments in water works chemistry, 
pumping operations and pressure-flow regulation developed on laboratory 
scale, raw-water bacterial cultures. 

3. Civics. Projects making use of the fact that water works is integral 
part of civics course subject matter. Debates on topics such as: “Resolved : 
Blankville’s water system is adequate to meet the needs of the next twenty 
years”; “Resolved: Hilltown should vote a bond issue to construct a new 
water treatment plant” ; or “Resolved: Our city should extend water service 
to suburban communities outside its corporate limits.” Naturally, it would 
be preferable to pick subjects that either were or might soon become mat- 
ters of public debate. 

4. Art. Posters on water works subjects, such as antiwaste campaigns 
or invitations to public to visit plant; diagramming treatment works and 
other installations (for mechanical-drawing students) ; sketch class visits 
to watershed and reservoir areas. 

Along with actual classroom projects, the activities of the various high 
school clubs should not be overlooked. Frequently they can be interested 
in some special activity for which insufficient time is allowed by the regular 
scholastic schedule of work. Most high school clubs are supervised by 
instructors, and contact with them should provide leads. 


Enlarging Influence of School Projects 


Although the purpose of school projects is primarily to interest the 
younger elements of the community and convert them into citizens who 
will be well informed on water works matters, the activities undertaken 
can frequently be made to yield immediate returns on a more extensive scale. 
They can be used as a device to create interest among the older citizens as 
well, and to secure valuable newspaper publicity. One of the most effective 
ways to achieve this is through the prize contest. Projects such as essay 
writing, poster and model making, mechanical drawing, and the like all lend 
themselves to the contest idea, and prizes do not have to be large to arouse 
enthusiasm. 

Naturally, all the parents, relatives, and friends of the prize winners 
will take an interest in their achievements, and the actual awarding of the 
honors can be made into a public occasion of considerable importance. 
Moreover, the contest lends itself to considerable coverage by the press. 
Announcement of the contest and its terms, announcement of the closing 
date and judges, announcement of the prize winners, the report of the award 
ceremonies, pictures of the prize drawings and models and of the prize 
winners—all will find their way into the editorial columns. The smaller 
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the community, the more attention will be paid to the whole program, but, 
even in big cities, events of this character attract much attention. 

And this is not the whole story. Prize-winning posters—sometimes all 
of the entries—can be displayed in a public place, perhaps in the water 
works office, and the same applies to drawings and models. Prize-winning 
essays can be printed as a newspaper advertisement or, perhaps, published 
in leaflet form and distributed with water bills. A good, lively school con- 
test, in fact, can be employed in all sorts of ways as an instrument to build 
interest, goodwill, and understanding throughout the community. 

One consideration must, however, receive attention: the actual prize 
money appropriation. If yours is a privately owned utility, the awards 
should come out of your own budget. If it is a municipally owned system, 
you may or may not be in a position to allocate funds for the purpose, but 
do not be deterred. There are many other organizations in the community 
interested in winning the goodwill of the younger generation—and of their 
parents—and they will generally be glad to cooperate with a branch of the 
local government. The newspapers themselves frequently sponsor contests 
aimed at improving citizenship. Local department stores are often glad to 
show their civic-mindedness by backing such affairs. Local groups, such 
as the chamber of commerce, the merchants’ association, the luncheon clubs, 
and others, can be persuaded to underwrite the costs. 


A Field Worth Cultivating 


Much time and energy can be expended on working out a comprehen- 
sive school program. In the smaller community, this may be a job you 
will have to take entirely on your own shoulders. As the town and its 
water system grow larger, you will assign various portions of the task to 
others. But never lose touch with the school program. Make it a per- 
sonal responsibility to observe at least a few presentations yourself and 
maintain contact with school officials and teachers, for here is a field worth 
cultivating, as all who have done so with any degree of thoroughness will 
gladly testify. The youngsters of today are the adults of tomorrow! 


A Helpful Educational Tool—The Water Works Movie 


A good motion picture of the water works will always prove a valuable 
aid to your public relations activities, and it will find employment in many 
places besides the schools. Luncheon clubs, civic associations, women’s 
clubs, youth groups, church groups—all will welcome an attractive movie. 
Once word gets around that you have a film to show, you will get plenty 
of invitations to show it. Nevertheless, it will prove of particular value 
in your school program, and it has seemed desirable to append the discus- 
sion of motion picture making at this point. 
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A number of water works managements have produced movies of one 
kind or another. For the material in this section, credit is due especially 
to W. Victor Weir of the St. Louis County, Mo., Water Co. and to John 
E. Kleinhenz of the Indianapolis, Ind., Water Co., both of whom have had 
extensive experience in preparing such films. Both, it might be noted, 
believe that a motion picture is one of the best of all vehicles for taking the 
water works story to the public, and both have proved that the story has all 
the elements for the creation of a successful film. 


Decision to Make a Motion Picture 


Whether it is worth while for you to make a motion picture or not 
depends upon a wide variety of factors. If it is to be a completely profes- 
sional job, costs will run between $12,000 and $18,000 and you should have 
enough uses in view to justify such expenditure. As both Weir and Klein- 
henz have proved, however, it is not essential to employ professionals. If 
you, one of your associates, or one of your fellow townsmen is an amateur 
movie enthusiast, accustomed to shooting everything in sight anyway, you 
might well be justified in turning out a water works film even though your 
community is small and your budget modest. There is probably more 
than one amateur in your community who would welcome the opportunity 
to tackle such a project just for the fun of it, seeking reimbursement only 
for actual out-of-pocket expenses. 

Be assured on one score—amateur movie making has progressed to the 
point where very creditable pictures can be turned out by the hobbyist. 
Equipment and film are high grade, easily handled, and reasonable in cost. 
You may wish to have specially prepared titles and other refinements added, 
and these will push the cost up above the expenditures involved in making 
a simple home movie, but, all in all, the job can be produced for little more 
than would be spent in making the usual collection of family scenes and 
personal activities. 

One point, however, should be made. You should work with 16-mm 
film. It is difficult to project 8-mm film successfully, except for very small 
groups. The projected image should be 4 x 5 ft or larger. 


Some General Considerations 


In planning a water works film, you should have in mind the conditions 
under which it will be exhibited and the types of audience to whom it will 
be shown. The average showing will last between 20 and 30 min, whether 
your objective is school or general use. With 16-mm film, this will call 
for a total length of from 500 to 800 ft. The actual film used will run con- 
siderably more, as allowance must be made for wastage equal to one-third 
to one-half of the length of the completed picture. 

To make one 850-ft film, Kleinhenz actually shot about 3,500 ft, but 
this admittedly is a very high proportion. Nevertheless, it is better to 
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Suggested Introductory Sequence and Script 


Picture Sequence — Script 


Titles 15 | (No voice while title is shown.) 

Globe revolving slowly 5 | We are all familiar with water. Water covers 

three-quarters of the surface of the earth. 

Cumulus clouds Clouds form from water vapor in the sky. 

Dark cloudbank The clouds which shield us from the glaring heat 

of the sun are the protecting shield which 

allows life on the earth. 

Rain falling on pavement (use Rain falls as a beneficent gift from the heavens. 
hose spray, if necessary, in 
making closeup shot) 

Pond or lake Ponds and lakes bejewel the earth’s surface. 

Creek or river Creeks and rivers course their ways to the sea. 

Colorful sunset Water vapor paints the gorgeous sunsets. 

Fresh fallen snow Snow lays a pristine cloak over the earth. 

View of your city from top of Today we live in cities, great and small, and we 
water tower know water by the ways we use it. 

Another view of your city 

Sweating man drawing and} 5 | We think of it as something to drink, if we can’t 
drinking a glass of water get anything else. 

Steaming pot on stove We cook with it. 

Mother and daughter washing We wash dishes with it. 
dishes 

Baby splashing in bathtub We bathe the baby. Saturday night now occurs 

every day of the week. 

Sheets billowing in wind 3 | Our clothes are made white. 

Sprinkler revolving on lawn and In the summer, when Mother Nature forgets us, 
boy holding hose we keep our lawns and shrubbery green. 

Carrots being pulled from Our vegetables are solid and luscious, thanks to 
ground and rinsed in bucket irrigation. 
of water (closeup, hand and 
carrots only) 

Vase of flowers, revolving slowly Water furnishes enjoyment—beautiful flowers 

in a vase of water. 

Aquarium Iridescent fish in an aquarium. 

Children in pool Human fish in the most enjoyable of summer 

Diver springing from board sports. 

Fire destroying house (use min- But we also have fire, benefactor and destroyer. 
iature model) 

Fire truck leaving station Highly trained fire fighters are on constant and 

alert duty. 

Fireman opening hydrants and The silent, unobtrusive fire hydrant is always in 
water spurting from nozzle readiness for use in fighting fires. 


overshoot material and be sure that you have plenty than to find yourself 
at the editing stage with insufficient subject matter available. 

Color should be employed, despite the extra cost. Weir recommends 
regular 16-mm “Kodachrome” to the amateur for outside views and “Type 
A Kodachrome” for interior shots. Color film costs approximately twice 
as much as black and white, but the results are so much more effective that 
the extra expenditure is thoroughly justified. 
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ee There is general agreement that the film should be accompanied by a 
spoken commentary, but opinions vary on whether this should actually be 
recorded on a Sound track or presented in person by a representative of 
} a the water works. The virtue of the recorded story is that it can be worked 
a out in detail, carefully edited to make sure that it represents exactly what 
you want to say, and transcribed without further concern about on-the-spot 
interpretations by the narrator. 
On the other hand, preparation of a sound track calls for professional 
2 assistance, adds considerably to the expense, and causes trouble if later 
a amendments, additions, or deletions are made on the film. Most serious 
é of all, a recorded version is completely inflexible. With a water works 
representative personally acting as narrator, language can be adapted to 
the understanding of the audience, reference can be made to matters of spe- 
cial local interest, and a freer, easier relationship can be established with 


the group. 
#3 Kleinhenz recommends the use of a microphone and the projector public 
at address system in presenting the narration. He observes: “It has been 


found that sitting beside the projector and using the ‘mike’ does not distract 
the attention of the audience as much as standing to one side at the front 
of the room and speaking without benefit of the P.A. system.” This is 
particularly important where notes or a written script are employed and a 
reading light is required. 


Preparation of a Scenario 


Essential to the production of an interesting film is the preparation of 
the basic story outline or scenario. This applies whether you have your 
motion picture made by a professional or handle it yourself. The whole 
purpose of your film is to make people understand more about water itself— 
its importance to life and to the well-being of the community—and the es- 
sential value of the job your particular water works is doing. In many 
ways, your scenario will be but another version of the outlines you have 
already developed for school presentations or public talks. 

It will be much more detailed, however, covering every sequence you 
plan to have taken. It is important to remember that rarely, if ever, is it 
possible to take the various pictures in the order in which the finished 
story is to appear. As the work goes along, the scenario becomes the 
checklist by which track is kept of what has been photographed and what 
is yet to be done. The scenario may, of course, be modified to take advan- 
tage of interesting unplanned scenes met with in the movie making, but it 
should remain the guiding element throughout the job. When all subjects 
have been covered, they are pieced together in accordance with the story 
outline, and the film takes form as an orderly presentation. 

On the opposite page is a suggested scenario for the introductory 2 min 
of a water works film, together with the script for the accompanying talk. 
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This was prepared by Weir and is reprinted from the February 1941 issue 
of the AWWA JournaL (Volume 33, page 204). Further introductory 
material might be included, such as a look backward at the early days of 
procuring water, before proceeding to the step-by-step account of how the 
water provided for your community flows from the original sources to the 
home tap and the street hydrant. 

Moving line diagrams and other chart devices may be introduced from 
time to time to help clarify processes or explain steps invisible to the eye, 
and provision should be made for some concluding summary to avoid an 
anticlimactic ending. One way to conclude is through the use of a quick 
succession of flashbacks of plant and system scenes, ending with “Mr. 
Average Consumer” enjoying his glass of water. 


Technique of Movie Making 


If you make your own motion picture, there are several important facts 
about the technique of movie making that you should have in mind. Even 
if you leave the whole thing in professional hands, you should possess some 
awareness of these points, for you will constantly have occasion to co- 
operate with the professional in the actual selection of subject matter and 
approaches. Weir offers the following observations : 

1. The medium is that of motion. Wherever possible, there should be 
motion in shots. Show filters being washed or sludge being removed from 
basins. Have all pieces of machinery in the laboratory in motion, the stir- 
ring machine operating, the hoods being opened and closed, the microscopes 
being used. Show the color change in chemical tests. 

2. Remember that the camera is to record action and not provide it. 
Have it on a tripod always. Show panoramas only when absolutely neces- 
sary, and then slowly and with 3 sec of stationary filming at the beginning 
and 2 sec at the end. 

3. Several short shots from different angles are more interesting and 
dramatic than one prolonged shot. Four to six seconds is a good length, 
except when more time is necessary to show a sequence having sustained 
interest. Check this by timing the length of shots at the next newsreel or 
commercial picture you see. 

4. Closeup shots are usually more interesting than distance views. 
There is less distracting material in them. 

5. Use a proved lightmeter or an exposure guide for all interior and 
most exterior exposures. Do not guess at exposures unless the cost of 
film is no object. 

6. Use a focusing type of camera with a fast lens. This is desirable 
because of the many interior shots required in plant and laboratory. The 
focusing camera can also be used to make titles from neatly lettered color 
cards or lettered photographs. (Making these caption cards might prove 
an interesting project for art classes in local high schools. ) 
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7. Take full advantage of color film by making shots as colorful as pos- 
sible. Photograph plant exteriors when grass is green and flowerbeds are 
in full bloom. If transition shots are required between sequences, bright 
flower pictures, fountain shots, or similar colorful subjects may be used 
while the narrator introduces the audience to the next portion of the story. 

A complete dissertation on the art of the motion picture obviously can- 
not be presented in this space, but the above suggestions are of fundamental 
value in producing an effective film. 


6. Publicity—Powerful Amplifier of 
Words and Deeds 


To win the understanding and confidence of the people of your com- 
munity, you have at your command both direct and indirect channels of 
contact. So far this study has dealt primarily with the more direct ways 
of reaching people—through talks, through relations with employees, 
through contact with public officials, and through school programs. Chan- 
nels of direct contact are vitally important, but it is obvious that, except in 
the small community, only a minor proportion of the public can thus be 
reached. In towns of even a few thousand population—and increasingly 
so in larger cities—it becomes necessary to rely on vehicles of public com- 
munication to extend the influence of words and actions. 

Two such vehicles exist—advertising and publicity. Both are important 
tools in the building of an effective public relations program. Both make 
use of the printed word, the picture, radio, and television, but they possess 
sharply different characteristics and call for correspondingly varied tech- 
niques. Part 6 of this study will deal with publicity only, while Part 7 
will discuss advertising. In order to identify clearly the precise scope of 
this review, however, a word or two of explanation about both vehicles 
may prove helpful here. 

Advertising, whether it takes the form of space in publications, spon- 
sored radio or television programs, billboards, or the like, is a purchasable 
commodity and is under your complete control, subject only to the laws of 
libel, decency, and fair trade. You can use it to say whatever you happen 
to want to say, regardless of whether anyone else thinks your message in- 
teresting or important. You have bought and paid for the space or time 
employed, and it is yours to use freely on your own behalf. 

. Publicity, on the other hand, consists of material which some one other 
than yourself believes to be worth printing or broadcasting or recording 
on a newsreel. It applies to all the things which appear in the editorial 
columns of newspapers or magazines—news stories, feature articles, human- 
interest items, editorial comments. It applies to the time given for unpaid 
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mentions or appearances on the air. It covers everything which an editor 
will use because he believes that some or all of his audience will find it in- 
teresting, informative, or entertaining. Although spending money to create 
good publicity may prove worth while, publicity cannot be bought as ad- 
vertising is bought. Rather, to use the word employed by professional 
publicity men, publicity must be “sold.” 

It is obvious that, in the water works field, publicity must carry the 
biggest share of the burden in widening spheres of influence. The greater 
proportion of water systems is publicly owned, and the philosophy of public 
ownership generally denies a role to paid advertising. There are impor- 
tant exceptions which have done much to indicate that the wisdom of such 
a restriction is quite open to question. But the fact remains that many 
water works executives have no budget for promotional expenditures. 

Whether you do or do not have the help of advertising, publicity should 
be a matter of major concern. It is the amplifier through which all your 
public relations activities can be made to reach more people and produce 
greater results. Some indications of how it works have been presented in 
previous sections. Here the whole procedure will be examined in more 
detail. Some of the suggestions offered may go beyond your needs, but 
they rest upon principles applicable wherever a newspaper exists. 


Foundations of Sound Press Relationships 


Consistent success in obtaining helpful publicity depends upon a good 
working relationship with the press of your community. The newspaper 
is your most valuable instrument for expanding the effectiveness of all that 
you say and do, and you cannot know too much either about its place in 
the scheme of things or the particular way in which it functions as a gath- 
erer and dispenser of news. 

It is essential, first of all, to recognize the newspaper as a privileged in- 
stitution. Freedom of the press is one of the cherished liberties of a demo- 
cratic society. The right to report and comment upon anything of interest 
to the public is embodied in the First Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States and has been vigorously maintained throughout our his- 
tory. One of the first restrictions to be lifted at the end of any war is that 
affecting the presentation of news. 

Like all rights, freedom of the press carries with it a responsibility—to 
provide the people with truthful news and honest interpretation. Although 
all newspaper owners have not been equally scrupulous in the discharge of 
their responsibility, although prejudices and opinions do sometimes color 
a paper’s presentation of a given set of facts, and although an overzealous 
urge to make news interesting frequently leads to exaggeration and sensa- 
tionalism, the record of the press as a whole reveals a reasonably high 
standard of professional integrity. 
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No newspaper can succeed if it does not provide a substantial portion 
of the public with the kind of information it wants to receive, presented in 
a style which it finds appealing. The success of a “yellow sheet” testifies 
as much to the level of its readers’ interests as it does to the low standards 
of its publisher. Your local papers, regardless of whether you like their 
particular policies or methods, are all channels of communication with vari- 
ous segments of the community which you serve, and you will do well to 
remember this in dealing with their representatives. Reporters and editors 
recognize one boss above all others—the body of readers they serve. They 
are the representatives of the people, none the less real for their want of 
legal status, and they expect to be treated as such. 


A Logical Source of News 


Whether yours is a privately owned system or one controlled by some 
form of public agency, your business is a matter of public concern, even 
though the public may be all too willing to ignore the fact so long as every- 
thing goes well. The press, therefore, has every right to make your busi- 
ness its business, and you, in turn, have a right and obligation to draw the 
attention of the press to any matter which the public should know about. 

You are a logical source of news, and it is the purpose of planned and 
controlled publicity, integrated with your other public relations activities, 
to make the most of that fact. As you may already have learned, the re- 
porters seek you out quickly enough when something goes wrong. <A pub- 
licity program tries to create an equal degree of interest when things are 
going right, as well as to assure fair treatment from the papers when diffi- 
culties do arise. 

To secure good results, you should, therefore, know something about 
the conditions which govern the attitudes and actions of editors and re- 
porters and be prepared to cooperate in the ways that will be most helpful 
to them. Toward that end, it appears worth while to consider the nature 
of news as the newspaper profession looks at it, to review the mechanics of 
news gathering and presentation, and to give some thought to the position 
of the reporter whose job depends upon fulfilling his assignments and un- 
covering newsworthy information. 

Before proceeding, however, a few words should be said about your 
mental attitude toward the press. It is important to remember that a free 
press is one which is free to criticize as well as to praise ; free to report un- 
favorable as well as favorable aspects of the news; free to evaluate the im- 
portance of what you say and do and report it or ignore it, display it or 
bury it; free to agree with you in one instance and disagree in another. 
Acceptance of this fundamental condition may not always come easily but 
once you do accept it, and learn to live with it philosophically, you will have 
taken the first important step toward good relations with the newspaper- 
men of your community. You cannot win by fighting the press or the re- 
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porters who function as its representatives. They are always in a position 
to have the last word. Join forces with them and you will get somewhere! 


The Newsman’s Idea of News 


Many attempts have been made to create a quick, comprehensive, news- 
paperman’s definition of news, but none is wholly accurate. Funk and 
Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary gives as its first definition of news, 
“fresh information concerning something that has recently taken place,” 
and as its second, “anything new, strange, or unexpected.” The news- 
paperman would subscribe to both these definitions to a certain degree, but 
would add that the information should possess interest, importance, or en- 
tertainment value to the people who read his paper. 

News deals with events and happenings rather than conditions; with 
the abnormal rather than the normal. Conditions make news only when 
they depart from what is normal and expected, and the normal and ex- 
pected make news only when their very normality extends beyond normal 
limits. The ordinary citizen who has never done anything newsworthy in 
his life suddenly rates a picture and a story when he attains the century 
mark. Ten decades of ordinary existence is in itself something out of the 
ordinary. 

Usually there is no news in the fact that the water works is meeting the 
needs of the community, providing safe and palatable water, supplying 
adequate fire protection, and otherwise fulfilling the functions for which it 
was designed. That is what the water works is supposed to do, that is 
what everyone expects it to do. Although publicity to this effect can be 
secured, when properly developed, mere announcements concerning the 
smooth discharge of the water system’s responsibilities hardly constitute 
news, and you should not be disappointed if the reporters pay little atten- 
tion to such statements. 

The function of a publicity operation is not just to tell the press how 
good you and your water works are but to call attention to happenings and, 
if necessary, to make things happen which will transform a nonreportable 
state of affairs into events worth news space and thus demonstrate that 
things are going well. 

The kind of happenings which merit attention from the press will vary 
greatly, depending on the size of your community. Little things of con- 
siderable interest to everyone in a small community will hardly command 
space in papers published to meet the needs of large groups of readers. 
On this point, you will do well to study your community and its papers, 
and govern yourself accordingly. Consult, too, with the reporters them- 
selves; try out various types of items on them, and you will soon obtain 
definite clues about what is and what is not usable. Further suggestions 
on this point will be reviewed later on. 
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How News Is Gathered and Processed 


Outside of purely mechanical operations, like typesetting and printing, 
there are five steps in the process which converts a happening into a piece 
of published news: 


1. Deciding to investigate the occurrence 

2. Gathering the facts 

3. Writing the story 

4. Editing the story, determining its length in relation to its importance, 
providing headlines and subheads 

5. Placing the story in the paper in relation to all other items appearing 
in that issue. 

On a small weekly, all these functions may be the job of one man; on 
a larger weekly or small city daily, they may be distributed among two or 
three; on a great metropolitan paper, each step may demand the attention 
of whole groups of people. The first step—the decision to consider report- 
ing the event—may come from the editor (usually known as the city editor ) 
in charge of local news coverage, or it may be made by a reporter out in 
the field. The second step is the reporter’s job: his primary responsibility 
is the gathering of the facts. Usually he also takes care of step three, the 
actual writing of the story. On larger papers, however, he may be simply 
a fact-finding specialist who phones or brings his data to the office, where 
a “rewrite man” prepares the text. This method is used by all reporters 
when time is short or their presence is required on the spot for further in- 
vestigation of an occurrence still in progress. 

The fourth and fifth steps are editorial functions and are generally be- 
yond the control of the reporter. The editing of the copy is of key impor- 
tance in determining the public’s impression of the news, for the copy editor 
not only corrects and smooths out the writing but also writes the headlines 
and subheads which summarize the facts presented. The fifth step—de- 
termination of what rates major position on page one and what is to be 
tucked away on inside pages—likewise exerts considerable influence upon 
the public’s reaction to the events of the day and is the responsibility of a 
major editorial executive (usually the managing editor). 

From your point of view, the important thing is recognition of the fact 
that—except, perhaps, on a small weekly publication—the reporter is only 
one member of the team that gets out your local paper. He happens to be 
the member of critical importance to you, because he is the link between 
you and the printed page and he can do much to help you get your story 
before the public. But he cannot guarantee the relative importance your 
news will possess on any given day, nor can he commit his paper to atti- 
tudes at variance with editorial policy and point of view. Recognition of 
these limitations, inherent in his job, will do much to gain and keep friendly 
relations. 
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Two Working Methods 


Reporters cover the news in two ways: on specific assignment from 
their city editors and on regular assignments to known sources of news. 
Any paper large enough to have two or three reporters nearly always has 
one man who covers the municipal offices, the courts, and police headquar- 
ters on a regular daily schedule. As cities and papers grow larger these 
“beats” are further specialized, so that one reporter may handle nothing 
but city department news; another, court news; another, police headquar- 
ters news; and so on. In county seats and state capitals, the range of 
beats is further extended to cover county and state offices. 

The water works which functions as a department of municipal gov- 
ernment stands to benefit greatly from this method of news coverage. As 
one of the official agencies of the city, the water department belongs on the 
beat of the city hall man, and it is his responsibility to check the depart- 
ment for news, along with all other departments. Under such circum- 
stances, it should be very easy for you to develop a pleasant acquaintance- 
ship and a cooperative working relationship. About all you have to do, 
really, is to let the reporters know that they are always welcome in the 
water department, that you are always ready to answer questions, and that 
you will always pass along such new facts as you may possess each day, 
letting your press friends assess their newsworthiness. 

The privately owned water company, or a public system not so com- 
pletely associated with the local government, may not come to the regular 
attention of the press in this way. Stories about such water works will 
normally be covered on specific assignment from the city editor. Even- 
tually, as you get acquainted with individual reporters and they come to 
regard you as a consistent source of news, you will find that they will drop 
in on you fairly regularly and thus establish a beat relationship. At the 
beginning, however, you should notify the city editor when you have some- 
thing you consider worth printing. It is generally desirable to give him 
some idea of the nature of the story on the phone or in a note, so that he 
can appraise its probable importance in advance. He will then assign a 
reporter to see or telephone you, and the story will develop from there. 

The essential first step is to familiarize yourself with the situation in 
your particular community and to find out where your most convenient and 
practical connection with the press can be established. Once you have es- 
tablished your proper channel of communication, development of the rela- 
tionship is comparatively simple, provided, of course, that you play the 
game wisely and fairly. 


Reporters Are Human 


A newspaper reporter is a man or woman who earns his living by ex- 
tracting facts out of what he sees and hears; information, to him, is a.pre- 
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cious commodity. For this reason, he resents the withholding of facts hav- 
ing a bearing on the news he is supposed to obtain ; he resents statements the 
accuracy of which is open to question ; he resents the denial of a fact which 
afterwards proves to have been the truth. 


3 You will find that it pays to be absolutely honest in dealing with re- 
a Se porters. Tell all—the bad as well as the good. The more frank you are, 
the more they will respect you and the more favorably they will handle the 

| facts in the stories they write. Moreover, you will often find that what 
; seems to you to be a very unfavorable circumstance or happening will, when 


examined openly, in cooperation with your reporter friends, prove to be 
much less damaging than you might at first imagine. Your admission of 
a mistake or mishap frequently invites examination of extenuating circum- 
stances, and the net result of the publicity, although it may not be good, is 
at least saved from being bad. 

Honesty always pays, even when you cannot, for some reason, make 
facts public. _Newspapermen cherish as one of their highest traditions the 
keeping of confidences. By telling the truth and explaining why it cannot 
be published, you not only effectively guard against leakage of the story 
through some unofficial source, but also help the reporter prepare himself 
to handle the news more thoroughly and effectively when it does break. 


Playing Square With Competing Reporters 


If your community has only one newspaper, the question of fair play 
toward competing reporters will not arise. The moment you must deal 
with representatives of two or more papers, however, this consideration be- 
comes most important. It is quite likely that you will like one paper better 
than another and that you may get more favorable attention from one paper 
than from another. It is essential that you never permit your feelings to 
prejudice your treatment of the men who represent these publications at 
the news-gathering level. Never deny to one reporter what you are willing 
to admit to another. Do not provide one man with confidential informa- 
tion without giving his colleague an opportunity to acquire the same data. 

As a rule, it is wise to see reporters from competing papers at the same 
time, giving out your information in the presence of all. This is not al- ; 
ways possible but can generally be done. Reporters who handle the same 
beat for different publications very often work cooperatively, and you should 
soon find it easy to establish a procedure equally convenient for yourself 
and for the men of the press. Of course, if you find one reporter consis- 
tently interested in your news, while the representative of another paper 
pays little attention, you may quite justifiably feed items to the man who 
takes the trouble to come and get them. But, even so, you should never 
release information of major importance without giving reporters from all 
papers opportunity to secure it on the same terms. 
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To all this, there is one exception. From time to time editors and re- 
porters conceive ideas for stories which they then proceed to go out and 
investigate. In such instances, the story is an “exclusive” with the re- 
porter handling it ; if he comes to you, he has the right to ask that you give 
him the information for his own particular use, at least for a limited time. 
So-called feature stories often fall into this category, but they are not really 
news and will be discussed separately. 


Building up the Man on the Beat 


If you are in the fortunate position of dealing with a reporter regularly 
assigned to cover your department, make every effort to establish as close 
working relations with him as possible. Make him a part of the water 
works family. Take him to lunch occasionally. Ask him to sit in on policy 
discussions, particularly if a public relations issue is at stake. Take him 
out on your tours of inspection. See that he knows your divisional chiefs, 
and that they know him. Invite him and his wife to office parties or picnics. 

Furthermore, do all you can to build him up professionally. Do not 
make the mistake of considering him a mere routine fact getter, not impor- 
tant enough to handle significant stories. Form the habit of clearing every- 
thing through him. Give him your biggest and best items, as well as the 
smaller, less important material. After all, his reputation and income de- 
pend upon the amount of worth-while news he brings into his office. If 
you call his editor, for example, and ask for someone of presumably higher 
caliber to handle a big news break, or if you send news to the paper direct, 
you are not only undermining him, but you are also undermining your own 
best interests. 

The man to whom you give all the major news stories that may arise in 
your department will be much more receptive to your efforts to create news 
out of less important situations. In fact, if you have developed friendly 
and closely cooperative relations, if he feels that you always give him the 
breaks, he will often go out of his way to help you give your story the slant 
best calculated to win space. 

Of course, in a general discussion such as this, it is impossible to antici- 
pate all the conditions which exist in every type and size of community 
served by a water system. If your town is small and your local paper a 
weekly, the whole tempo of its operation will be slower—there will be 
greater interest in all the news you have to offer, and you may quite likely 
deal with the editor himself. But, regardless of the size of your commu- 
nity or the character of its newspapers, you will find that it pays to deal 
with the press candidly, cooperatively, and fairly. 


Use of Press Releases 


The press release is a written version of a piece of news, forwarded to 
the editor or handed to the reporter on the occasion of his call. It can be 
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of great assistance to reporters and editors, but, if the story is at all im- 
portant, they will generally want the privilege of asking questions and dis- 
cussing the subject in more detail. 

When complex statistics are involved, when addresses, specifications, 
and a quantity of detailed information are to be provided, it is a great help 
to all concerned to prepare an accurate, previously checked, memorandum. 
Often, too, when you are to be quoted, you may want your statement pre- 
pared in advance to make sure that you say exactly what you want to say. 
Reporters often find such statements too carefully prepared, however, and 
seek to get at the facts and reasoning behind the mask of words. 

If your office is covered on a regular beat, you will probably find it de- 
sirable to prepare such material only when your news does involve figures 
and complicated facts. If, on the other hand, you do not see reporters 
regularly, you may from time to time send in stories direct to the editor in 
press release form. Minor items which are hardly worth a reporter's time 
will frequently get into the paper through the use of this device. 

Press releases should be double or even triple spaced and should carry 
your name, address, and telephone number in the upper left-hand corner. 
Thus, if the paper wishes to check up on the story, the desk man assigned 
to the job knows immediately whom to reach and how. It is also helpful 
to use a headline summing up the major point of interest. Do not try to 
write newspaper headlines; simply give the editor something to go by 
when he starts to read the item. 

For example, if you have an item about an old employee retiring, use 
as your headline: “A. B. Smith, Water Works Foreman, Retiring After 
40 Years’ Service.” Then follow with the details. Do not try to be liter- 
ary. Just state the facts as simply as possible. The paper will write the 
story in its own style anyway and may find the item sufficiently interesting 
to dig up additional facts. 


Use of Auxiliary Publications 


This discussion has so far been concerned with the use of the general 
newspapers of your community. In some instances, other local publica- 
tions may be available, and you should not lose sight of their value. As 
cities grow in size, neighborhoods within the community frequently dis- 
cover that the general newspaper cannot give enough attention to purely 
neighborhood news, and neighborhood publications of various types, usually 
weeklies, become established. Such publications can have considerable 
value to you, provided that you send them information of neighborhood in- 
terest. These papers usually do not have a reporter available to go to 
your office, but they are much more likely to accept press releases than are 
the general newspapers of the city. Check your community, find out if 
such neighborhood papers exist, and make sure that your publicity plans 
do not overlook them. 
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Water districts serving a number of individual towns will find it par- 
ticularly worth while to direct publicity activities at all the local papers, 
slanting the stories to reflect the particular interest of the different com- 
munities. One of the most successful efforts made in this field has been 
that by the Washington Surburban Sanitary District, which provides water 
and other services to a large group of Maryland suburbs of the national 
capital. Although the Washington papers are counted on to broadcast in- 
formation to the whole area, a constant flow of material is directed to each 
of the local papers published in the region. 

You may also have local weekly or monthly periodicals—association 
bulletins, chamber of commerce magazines, trade papers, union papers— 
offering suitable vehicles for the transmission of your publicity stories. 
Often these publications are edited by nonprofessionals or semiprofessionals 
and are not likely to be subjected to the pressure for space put upon news- 
papers. 

Get acquainted with the fields of interest of such specialized publica- 
tions before approaching them with the idea of using material from you. 
Then suggest something related to their field of interest. Because water 
service affects everyone in the community in one way or another, it should 
not prove too difficult to do so. 


Putting the Water Works in the News 


This section will deal with some of the material out of which publicity 
can be made to emerge. There are at your command three principal 
sources of publicity. First is the “natural” news story, the event or situa- 
tion which will make news without any special effort on your part. Some- 
times you do not even have to tell the newspapers about it—they come to 
you first. On other occasions, all you need do is to let a fact be known. 
Interest from that point is almost automatic. 

Your second source of publicity lies in the “created” news story, the 
story that has its basis of interest in something which has been made to 
happen. The ability to devise such occurrences is what earns publicity 
agents fat fees, but there are a few simple tricks of the trade which almost 
anyone can apply. 

Third among the sources of publicity are “feature” stories, articles 
which newspapers use to lend human interest to their pages and which are 
often not news at all in the usual sense of the word, but rather descrip- 
tions, frequently illustrated, of persons, places, careers, or conditions which 
may be expected to interest a paper’s readers. 


‘ 


The ‘Natural’ News Story 


A water works is subject to certain news-making occurrences common 
in all businesses and individuals, as well as to others peculiar to itself. 
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Your chief responsibility is to recognize that these occurrences are news 
and to make sure that the press receives prompt and accurate information 
concerning them. The notes that follow list a number of examples: 

1. Emergencies—accidents, failures of system to function in any par- 
ticular, effects of drought or flood. The reporters will be coming to you 
for facts about such events. Even if the news is bad, help them in every 
way possible. Bad publicity can frequently be converted into a favorable 
notice by playing up the skill and speed with which an emergency has been 
overcome. [et the reporters talk to witnesses and to other executives who 
may know more about the details than you do. 

2. Announcements of new facilities, equipment, and installations, or of 
major replacements and modernization activities. The degree of interest 
in such news will vary with the size of the community and its newspapers. 
In larger cities, only the most important new developments, those of in- 
terest to large segments of the community, will rate attention. In a small 
town, on the other hand, acquisition of a new truck is a matter worthy of 
mention. Your best procedure is to feed all such items to the press and 
let the reporters guide you. Gradually you will build up a sense of what 
will and what will not get into the papers of your particular community. 
Frequently one paper will be more willing to use such material than an- 
other. This, too, you will find out by experience. 

3. Announcements of rate changes. Such announcements are, of 
course, matters of the utmost public concern. The important thing is to 
provide clear and logical explanations for the change, whether up or down. 

4. Changes in any regulations affecting customers. Here again the 
importance of careful explanation cannot be stressed too strongly. The de- 
gree of interest shown by the press will depend on how wide the effect of 
the change extends. A regulation concerning only the commercial laun- 
dries of the community would hardly merit the attention received by a rule 
which affected all water users. But give the information out and let the 
reporters judge. 

5. Explanations of any anticipated conditions affecting the water supply 
or its taste, color, or mineral content. Here the important thing is timing, 
getting the news out before the public becomes concerned. When the 
water-softening operation had to be shut down at Kansas City, Mo., a clear 
statement, properly timed, produced such complete acceptance of the hard 
water by the public that Melvin P. Hatcher, the director of the depart- 
ment, was amazed at the lack of criticism. Of course, such advance notice 
cannot always be given. Then the thing to do is to call the papers imme- 
diately, making it possible for them to print authoritative information in 
the first editions available. Always try to give newspapers word on any 
difficulty before they hear about it from other sources. 

6. Announcement of annual report, annual budget presentation, or simi- 
lar items called for by the relationship of the water department to the local 
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government. In releasing such material to the press, it is always desirable 
to prepare a brief summary or press release in which the highlights of the 
report, budget, or other documents are summarized. Complete copies of 
the item in question should also be given out. Thus, you enable the re- 
porter to get the gist of the story quickly, while providing him with all he 
needs for more detailed study. 

7. Items concerning personnel. These can provide one of the most 
fruitful sources of continuous publicity available to you, and their net value 
is very high. Names make news, even on big metropolitan dailies, and, as 
pointed out in Part 3 (personnel relations), the reaction within your own 
organization is most beneficial. Additions of new employees, promotions, 
long service records and retirements should all be noted and appropriate 
news items released to the press regularly. Frequently reporters will use 
such items as the basis for a more detailed human-interest story and will 
want photographs. Accidents to personnel are, of course, another source 
of news and, although in a different value category, should be dealt with 
forthrightly. 

8. Items concerning employee and utility social activities—parties, pic- 
nics, sports events. It is always a good idea to invite the reporters, even 
if the resulting news item is not too important. Reporters, like the rest of 
us, enjoy parties. 

9. Important statements by major water works executives on policy or 
any matter affecting community well-being. Reports of talks come under 


this category, provided they contain new information or throw new light 
on a subject. As pointed out in Part 2, however, the mere fact that you 
are telling the water works story to a group may not make it newsworthy, 
particularly if you are presenting familiar material. But when a major 
issue affecting the water system is before the public, every talk you make 
may be of interest to the press, and the papers will cover it carefully. 


The ‘Created’ News Story 


The borderline between the naturai news story and its “created” coun- 
terpart is not always easy to draw or identify. Calling attention to an old 
employee's decades of service, giving a few facts about him, and possibly 
providing a photograph all come within the scope of a natural news story. 
But if you take the same circumstance, make it the occasion for a party, 
have a big anniversary cake, select your prettiest girl employee to help the 
oldtimer cut the slices, and invite the photographers, you have created an 
event of considerably greater interest, one which is pretty sure to com- 
mand more space in the newspapers. 

Or suppose you are undertaking a major improvement program which 
will especially benefit one of the neighborhoods of your community. Your 
announcement that the work is starting is a natural news story, and may 
be treated as a fairly important one. But it can be turned into something 
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of even greater interest, productive of much stronger publicity. An “oc- 
casion” is made of the initial step—the ground-breaking, for instance. The 
power shovel is decorated with bunting; the 6-year-old daughter of the 
section’s leading citizen pulls the lever that moves the first shovelful of 
earth; the mayor is invited and makes a speech; local civic leaders partici- 
pate; perhaps the ladies of the biggest neighborhood church serve a 
luncheon ; pictures are taken of everything and everybody. You have thus 
built up your story to the point where it may well yield two or three times 
the amount of newspaper space it would otherwise receive: you have made 
your improvement job something people will talk about and remember. 

“Creative” publicity is probably more concerned with building up natu- 
ral news items into stories of greater impact than it is with making news 
happen out of the blue. Merely by taking advantage of the opportunities 
which exist in the normal run of things, a substantial job can be done. 
Situations do sometimes exist, however, in which it is necessary or desir- 
able to “start something.” 


Making Events Spotlight a Condition 


Newspapers are interested in the status quo only when it is other than 
it should be. Generally speaking, they are concerned with events rather 
than a state of affairs. To call attention to a normal condition, something 
must be made to happen which the newspapers can treat as news. 

An example of this has already been given in Part 5 (school programs ). 
An educational program, once it has been instituted, is not news. It goes 
along much the same way year after year, becoming one of the “normal” 
activities of the water system. By holding an annual contest for school 
children, however, with prizes and all the trimmings, attention is refocused 
vear after year upon the water works and the educational work it is doing. 
The contest is always news. Different children win each year. The work 
they offer in competition is different. Announcement of the contest is a 
matter of public interest. So is the announcement of its closing date, the 
announcement of the winners, and the report of the presentation ceremonies, 
particularly if they are handled as a public occasion. 

The approach lies in analyzing, first, what you have in the way of a 
condition that is particularly good. Suppose, for example, your street 
crews are working at a high degree of efficiency, and you would like to 
publicize the speed with which they can take care of a job that involves 
tearing up pavement. A bit of competitive spirit is implanted in the men, 
is built up, and finally reaches the point where a challenge is engineered 
between two crews. At this juncture, you tip off your press friends that 
the next major street repair job is likely to develop into something of a 
contest and that it might be interesting to bring photographers and cover 
the operation. Or you can actually stage a demonstration contest ; get per- 
mission to put on the affair as a semisporting event on some not-too-busy 
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street, give a prize to the winners, and invite the public and press to attend. 
Here you have deliberately made something happen—something which 
takes advantage of the average person’s interest in competitive achieve- 
ment—to call attention to one of the routine phases of your work. This is 
the function of “creative” publicity. 


Round-Number Records and Anniversaries 


A comparatively simple device for calling favorable attention to con- 
ditions is through the observance of round-number records and anniver- 
saries. The ten thousandth service installation, the five hundredth mile of 
water main installed, the hundred thousandth ton of lime purchased for 
the water softening plant, each can be made an occasion for at least a news 
note and, with the cooperation of the reporters, can often be developed into 
a feature story. The impressiveness of the particular figures you use will 
depend on the size of your community, but you should be able to work that 
out without much trouble. Any number that sounds fairly big in relation 
to the population and physical size of the town or city should make a good 
item. 

The same applies to anniversaries—any of the decade marks are good, 
and the quarter-century, half-century, and century mark stories can be con- 
verted into sources of major publicity. First in importance are the anni- 
versaries of the system itself, but you need not limit the application of the 
idea to them. Dams, pumping stations, pressure tanks, and filter plants 
can all be honored and talked about. Each anniversary observed can oc- 
casion a review of the service rendered, the amount of water handled, the 
improvements made over the years, and any interesting events associated 
with the installation’s history. 

Major achievement records and anniversaries can be further highlighted 
by appropriate celebrations and ceremonies—dinners, meetings, parties, pub- 
lic inspection days, and the like. Such events, in turn, produce added pub- 
licity. It is well to observe some degree of caution in this particular, how- 
ever, because an event celebrated to a degree all out of proportion to its 
importance can look ridiculous and create an unfavorable backwash of 
public opinion. 


Speeches and Statements 


The speech or statement directly related to a matter of public concern 
and having directly to do with the water system and the service it renders 
has already been listed as a natural news story. Talks and public state- 
ments can also be employed for the purpose of creating news. The com- 
plete interdependence that exists between the well-being of the community 
and the efficiency of its water service can, on occasion, give the water sys- 
tem executive a logical excuse for talking about matters beyond the mere 
functioning of the water works. 
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A good example of this is provided by questions which may arise in 
connection with a drive for new industries. Here is a matter of general 
community interest in which the importance of water supply may not al- 
ways emerge as a major consideration. By a well timed speech or public 
statement pointing out either the adequacy or inadequacy of the water 
supply in relation to the program being set up, you can quite properly 
make news. 

Questions regarding city and regional planning, conservation, new 
building, real estate development, extension of town or city limits, and a 
number of other matters which, sooner or later, involve considerations of 
water supply not only invite comment but justify it. The value of such 
comment is that it creates the impression that you, as a representative of 
a vital community service, are aware of your civic responsibilities. This 
practice should not, however, be carried to excess, as the newspapers and 
the public get tired of a “news hog”—a person who tries to jump into the 
headlines with some comment on every issue before the community. 

The wisest course is to select one or two questions on which you feel 
you can contribute good advice and to limit yourself to a few well timed 
public utterances. Of course, on certain issues of importance, you may be 
in the picture quite actively for days or even weeks; but, as far as possible, 
it is best to plan on only two or three major talks or statements a year. 


Cashing in on ‘Outside’ News 


In addition to creating news through comments on matters of local con- 
cern, you can also seize the opportunity to say something about issues and 
situations which are arousing state, regional, or national interest. Two 
considerations should always govern your actions: first, be sure to confine 
yourself to subjects you know something about; second, stress the local 
aspects of the picture. You are a servant of your particular community, 
and your objective in commenting on broader questions must always be to 
help the people of your community see how the big issue affects their in- 
terests and their home town. Your underlying purpose must be to help 
build up the water works and its management in the eyes of your own 
special public. 

The most effective opportunities which arise are those resulting from 
some sweeping statement made at the regional or national level concerning 
questions of public health, public safety, conservation, community develop- 
ment, working conditions, civic improvements, housing, and the like. The 
moment such a statement receives general circulation—either through a 
release over the news wires or through a magazine article—a great many 
people in your community want to know how they are affected. 

A conspicuous example of the manner in which this works has al- 
ready been provided in the water works field. The September 1947 issue 
of Woman’s Home Companion contained an article on stream pollution 
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under the sensational title ‘““Foul—But You Drink It.” Immediately water 
works men all over the country were flooded with inquiries about the situ- 
ation as it applied locally, and some very interesting publicity resulted. 
Some was very good, some not so good, depending on the way the story 
was handled. But the incident points up the way in which a national 
question can have strong local repercussions. 

All your opportunities may not be so dramatic as this, but, by keeping 
an eye on the big popular magazines and the national news in your local 
papers, you should from time to time find something to talk about. Be 
careful not to go rushing into print, however, until you are sure you know 
exactly what you want to say. Be certain you have the story straight 
before commenting on it. Read it through carefully several times. If it 
is a news story, check the way it is handled in several newspapers. If it is 
a digest of a speech or government release, check, if possible, with the orig- 
inal source to be sure that the facts are substantially correct. Above all, if 
you are made angry, wait until you have calmed down before calling in the 
reporters. Talk things over with your associates and make sure that your 
views represent a considered and appropriate opinion. 


Using the ‘Old Reliables’ 


There are several pictorial subjects which seem to be almost universal 
in their appeal to the readers of newspapers—pretty girls, cute children, 
animals, weather scenes. Perhaps you may not feel that these lend them- 
selves to water works exploitation. The chances are, however, that, by 
cooperating with local newspaper photographers, you can make the news 
pages at least several times a year with attractive shots. 

Hot weather scenes—such as a baby in a tub, children sporting on the 
lawn with a garden hose, a youngster giving his dog a drink of water— 
will nearly always be accepted by the papers during a warm spell. A little 
planning will provide an arrangement in which the caption writer works 
in a kind word for the water system. 

If your reservoirs, aeration facilities, filter plants, or other installations 
possess any scenic beauty or landscaping—flowerbeds, lily ponds, flowering 
trees, or other natural attractions—you can often interest the news photog- 
raphers in taking “pretty-girl” pictures when the flowers are at their best. 
Commercial photographers will also frequently be glad to use such settings 
for their own work—for fashion photographs and the like. Such pub- 
licity, of course, is rather indirect in its influence, but it adds just one more 
little weight to the scales, helps keep the water works in the public mind, 
and entails very little effort on your part. 


Remember the ‘VIP’ 


In searching out picture-taking opportunities, do not overlook the “Very 
Important People 


who from time to time visit your community. These 
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may or may not have any direct interest in water works activities, but if 
you can arrange it so that they appear somewhere around your installa- 
tions, be sure that a photographer is on the scene. Your success in this 
direction will depend upon two factors. First, does the water works have 
anything interesting to offer the visitor? Second, how successfully have 
you sold other public officials and civic leaders on the showplace value of 
the water works and its facilities ? 

If, as sometimes happens, you have a storage reservoir on the highest 
observation point in the immediate vicinity, with a commanding view, get 
reception committees in the habit of taking visitors there for a look around. 
Make your vantage point the Empire State Building of the town. Or, if 
you have developed attractive gardens or any other unusual features, sell 
the idea that they be included in the tour. 

Take advantage, too, of the visits of important people in your own field. 
If distinguished engineers, water works executives from other cities, or 
other, similar visitors appear, get them photographed examining your in- 
stallations. Such photos may not always make the news columns, but you 
will find that they very frequently will. 


Planning and Advance Notice 


The actual writing of a press release or the sending of a notice to the 
papers is perhaps the least important of all the steps that create interesting, 
printable news stories. The job must begin much earlier. This is one of 
the things which executives and firms unfamiliar with the publicity function 
so often do not realize. They frequently employ a publicity man or press 
agent only to discover that, to get any value out of his services, they must 
agree to undertake a number of activities they never anticipated. 

Take the example given earlier 


the party for an old employee. Plan- 
ning several weeks in advance of the event is necessary to make it a success. 
The party must be organized, a suitable location secured, the proper guests 
invited, the cake baked and appropriately decorated, the assisting young 
lady selected and coached a bit, the press notified, and a dozen other details 
worked out in advance. 

Make it a habit, therefore, to examine everything you plan—in your 
personnel relations, your school program, your contact with public officials, 
and your direct appearances before groups—and to look for its publicity 
value. In this connection, it would be well to maintain a future-events 
notebook, with each date marked approximately a month in advance of the 
actual happening—construction starts, anniversaries, appearances before 
public groups, personnel promotions and retirements. List everything that 
a little advance thought might convert into a source of valuable publicity. 

When you go to the trouble to create an event or occurrence, let the 
press know before, not after. If the event has any news value at all, the 
press will want to cover it, not just hear about it through a report from 
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you later. This is particularly important if you hope to get pictures taken. 
If you use a press release, send copies out a day or so before, or, at the 
latest, hand them to the reporters during the occasion itself. Advance 
notice and planning go hand in hand toward securing good publicity. 


The Feature Story 


Despite the fact that the newspaper is primarily interested in events, a 
great many papers allocate a certain amount of space to a more descriptive 
type of article. Such articles are generally devoted to some subject in 
which the editors believe their readers will find interest—interesting people, 
interesting jobs, interesting places in the community, bits of local history. 
Often these articles are written in connection with something in the news. 
For example, the decision to tear down an old theater may prompt a writer 
to do a story on famous actors and actresses who appeared there during its 
history. Frequently, however, no such tie-in exists; a writer just happens 
to dig up an interesting set of facts about some person or thing in the com- 
munity and organizes them in article form. 

A newspaper will often have one writer who does nothing but prepare 
such features. Sometimes he presents them in a column published in each 
issue in a regular place ; or they may appear among the regular news stories. 
Some papers distribute the feature assignments among their reporters and 
editors, others buy them from outsiders and free-lance writers. On a larger 
paper, feature writing is set up as a special operation under the direction of 
a feature editor. Many papers with a Sunday edition run a full section 
devoted to such material, while evening papers frequently devote consid- 
erable space to feature material on Saturday night, when there is little ad- 
vertising and the paper is likely to be light. 

Your first step, of course, is to find out how features are handled by 
your local papers and govern your own efforts accordingly. If you have 
a close association with the reporters who cover your office as part of their 
beat, the best way is to work through them. Sometimes they are encour- 
aged to do features themselves and will naturally be most interested in co- 
operating with you. At any rate, they will know whom to put you in 
touch with and may even bring a feature writer around to see you. 

The feature writer is usually searching for some special angle that will 
justify a story. Whether you have the cooperation of reporter friends or 
approach an editor or special writer through some other channel, you 
would do well to have in your own mind two or three possible pegs on 
which to hang the story. Usually feature writers for newspapers are most 
interested in people, or in conditions or things which have some pretty 
direct effect on the lives of people. If, therefore, you are hoping to arouse 
interest in a story on the water works operation as a whole, be prepared to 
show the writer, first of all, how the water supply affects everything that 
his readers do; then follow up with the mechanical and technical aspects. 
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Another approach is through a description of the jobs your employees 
do, the kind of experiences they face, the way they solve their problems, 
anything interesting about their personalities. Take a meter reader, for 
example. All day long he goes around the community, meeting all kinds 
of people, sometimes getting involved in completely unexpected situations. 
Suggest to the feature writer that he spend a day with a meter reader, 
sharing his ups and downs, getting him to recount some of his experiences. 

If you have a house organ, take time to study the personalities and ex- 
perience stories your own editor has written up. Have a file of the more 
interesting ones on hand when the feature writer arrives. Frequently he 
will get a lead that will develop into a bigger story addressed to a broader 
public. For that matter, if you have a good house organ editor on the job, 
he may find it possible to place some of the material himself. If he gets 
paid a few dollars, so much the better. 

Having interested a writer in developing a feature story, make sure 
that every step is taken to facilitate his getting the facts, impressions, and 
pictures that he needs. Most newspapers employ considerabie picture ma- 
terial in presenting a feature story, and the writer will generally work with 
a photographer. Feature writing involves a somewhat different approach 
on the writer's part than that called for in straight reporting. He must 
spend more time on the scene, do more talking with individual employees, 
and study more of the details in order to construct a lively and interesting 
feature. Be sure, therefore, that his way is made easy. 

Give him as much briefing in advance as he feels necessary, help him 
schedule his own and his photographer’s appointments so that they are at 
the right place at the right time. Assign a responsible staff member to ac- 
company and advise him. See that passes and proper identification are 
provided, so that the writer and photographer can get where they want to 
without delay. Notify foremen, watchmen, and other personnel involved 
that the visit is scheduled. If pictures are to be taken or employees inter- 
viewed, give advance notice that your permission has been secured. 

Do not arouse the interest of a feature story writer and then convert 
his enthusiasm into annoyance by neglecting to take care of routine pro- 
cedures within your own organization. There are few things under heaven 
more exasperating than an earnest watchman stubbornly and conscien- 
tiously doing his duty because someone has failed to instruct him that an 
exception to the rules has been authorized! 


Extending Your Influence Through Radio and Television 


Time on the air, like space on the printed page, can be either purchased 
or secured through the application of publicity principles. This section 
deals only with the latter procedure. Although many communities that 
support daily newspapers do not have a local radio or television station, 
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the distribution of radio-TV facilities is so widespread that some observa- 
tions on using them as a publicity device are in order. Practically all cities 
in the United States of more than 50,000 population—except certain subur- 
ban municipalities close to metropolitan centers—have at least one radio 
and TV station, and such stations are to be found in scores of considerably 
smaller places. 

Many of the country’s stations—small as well as large—are associated 
with the various national networks, so that a portion of their daily schedule 
consists of nationwide broadcasts. But all stations give some of their time 
to programs originating locally, and, wherever broadcasting or telecasting 
facilities exist, there likewise exists some opportunity to employ them to 
the advantage of the local water system. 


In the News—On the Air 


Your primary opportunity to secure mention on the air rests directly 
on your importance as a source of printed news. Radio-TV is second to 
the newspaper as a distributor of news. Although the former gives less 
attention to the details and leaves many minor items unreported, any news 
of general community interest gains its place promptly in the local news 
broadcasts and telecasts. A great number of stations are owned by news- 
papers, so that all important local news accumulated by reporters is sent 
directly into the pressroom of the radio-TV station. Where the station is 
owned by other interests, some arrangement is generally made for the 
similar quick receipt of items of local interest, along with general world, 
national, and regional news. 

Many stations also employ local commentators who do for the immediate 
area what the famous ones do for national and world events—combine the 
recounting of the facts with interpretation and analysis. If you are mak- 
ing news of real importance you can be reasonably sure that it, too, will 
receive its share of comment and thus amplify the value of your news- 
making efforts. All considerations, therefore, which govern your develop- 
ment of publicity for the printed page will likewise affect the publicity you 
enjoy on the air. Building on that foundation becomes the next step. 


Opportunities for Broadcasting 


Part 2 (planned public relations) discussed the opportunities for ad- 
dressing community groups. The enlargement of the audience by means 
of radio-TV frequently comes as a matter of course. In many smaller 
cities, where a great deal of original talent is not likely to be found, radio 
stations devote considerable time to the broadcasting of local public events. 
The practice is not limited to the smaller stations, but the larger and more 
important the city and station, the greater the competition for time and 
the more exacting the standards of what constitutes an interesting public 
occasion. 
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Here are some of the types of affairs which receive coverage in greater 
or lesser degree, depending upon station and community conditions : 

1. Public dinners, usually the annual dinners of important trade and 
civic associations. 

2. Weekly meetings of luncheon clubs, particularly if the club has a 
reputation for putting on good programs with interesting speakers. 

3. Dedication ceremonies, inauguration of new civic facilities, and open- 
ing of new public services (a good chance to highlight an extension or im- 
provement in water facilities ). 

4. Public hearings, town meetings, and other official assemblages of a 
public nature. 

In addition, a second group of programs, generally arranged by the sta- 
tions themselves, likewise depends for success upon the participation of 
speakers. Included in this group are the following: 

1. “Public affairs” forums, sometimes organized as debates, sometimes 
as simple presentations of topics of public interest by qualified speakers. 
Question periods are often a feature. 

2. “Know your government” and “know your city” programs, often 
aimed at school children, but generally with an adult appeal as well. 

3. Interview programs, involving interesting or important personalities, 
sometimes handled in light vein, sometimes seriously. A great many sta- 
tions have built up featured performers who specialize in this type of 
program. 

4. Dramatizations of local history and important events of the past 
(offering an opportunity to put across the story of how the water works 
was developed ). 


Making the Most of Opportunities 


In considering the use made of radio-TV opportunities, it would be well 
to reread the section on talks in Part 2. Much of what was said there 
applies with extra force here. First of all, the occasion and kind of pro- 
gram should be carefully studied. A talk on a “know your government” 
program would, quite logically, deal in straightforward fashion with a 
simple description of the water works and its functioning. On the other 
hand, if you are to appear at the annual dinner of the chamber of commerce, 
your address should definitely contain some significant contribution to the 
thinking of the community on civic affairs. It should rise above a mere 
discussion of water works policies and procedures. The only exception 
would be if a major issue affecting the water works—such as a proposed 
large-scale extension of facilities—happened to be before the public. Under 
such circumstances, a thorough review of the question would be in order. 
For the interview type of program, you might well take a completely differ- 
ent approach, discussing the human-interest side of the picture, telling some- 
thing of what it means to be a water works man, recalling various unusual 
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or exciting incidents—experiences with floods, broken mains, construction 
difficulties, and the like. Each type of program offers its own special kind 
of opportunities, and it is necessary to think through—in advance—just 
how you will make the most of them. You will often find it helpful to dis- 
cuss the situation with the station’s program director or the announcer. 

A manuscript is essential in practically all radio broadcast appearances. 
Make sure of the time at your disposal, and read your speech aloud several 
times before your appearance on the air to ascertain that you have timed 
it correctly and can read it smoothly. In television, the problem of visual 
aids is very important. Photographs, charts, models of buildings, filter 
plants, or pumping stations, and actual pieces of equipment such as valves 
or meters can all be useful. Films in the files of water works can also be 
employed advantageously by TV stations contemplating a program on mu- 
nicipal services. 

In seeking opportunities to place the water works story on the air, you 
will find it helpful to think in broader terms than those which define your 
own sphere of interest. Look for opportunities to team up with other 
participants in organizing a series of programs with general public appeal. 
Take the “know your government” idea, for example. A radio-TV station 
which might show little interest in giving the water works time on the air 
would probably adopt an entirely different attitude toward a series which 
took up, program by program, the various functions of the municipal gov- 
ernment. True, you would be sharing the air with the police, the firemen, 
the street cleaners, and the park department, but that is much better than 
not being on the air at all, and they are public servants just as you are. 

A similar series might be developed with various civic groups on the 
subject, “A Good Town to Live in,” covering governmental, industrial, 
commercial, and recreational aspects of the community. By raising the 
level of interest above that of any one organization, the programs take on 
a public service rather than a commercial aspect, and the radio or television 
station is more willing to carry them as a feature. 


Professional Assistance 


It is easy to see that, although publicity can be made to grow merely 
by keeping information flowing to the press, the more constructive aspects 
of the publicity job call for a good deal of planning and work. The ultimate 
responsibility for publicity rests with top management, and any publicity 
program calls for a considerable expenditure of time and activity by the 
men who count in the public eye, executives who occupy the administrative 
and policy-making positions. Even if a professional publicity man sets the 
stage, it is the top man who must go out and stand in the spotlight. 

If you have just one paper to deal with, and a cooperative reporter or 
two to help, you can, in all probability, handle everything yourself without 
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undue sacrifice of time or energy. If you have a secretary, the handling 
of routine items like personnel notes can be cleared through her. In 
somewhat larger communities, you may have to assign someone to a more 
active share of the job. The suggestion has already been advanced that 
your employee publication editor could be of some assistance in preparing 
feature stories. A combination job could probably be created which would 
cover both the internal and external publicity function. 

In communities of, say, 50,000 or more, it will probably pay you to 
have a full-time assistant working on the publicity details of the public 
relations program. If yours is a municipal department you may not be 
able, because of public policy, to identify such a person as a public relations 
director, but, whether he is classified as an assistant to the manager, an 
assistant personnel manager, a secretary, or whatever, his function should 
be well understood within the organization and by the press. 

Sometimes, it is possible to employ a newspaper reporter in a part-time 
capacity as press representative. A good many reporters add to their tra- 
ditionally modest salaries by such activities, and, although the practice is 
not exactly approved of by the newspapers, it is overlooked by many pub- 
lishers. Care should be taken, however, to avoid any action which might 
appear designed to influence the reporter's integrity. 

If conditions permit, you will, of course, find the services of a full-time, 
openly identified public relations assistant very valuable. But you must 
realize that he cannot get you news simply by sitting at a desk and making 
up stories out of his head. Although newspaper experience is valuable, and 
though you will expect him to maintain close working relations with the 
press, he must possess something more than the mere ability to write a 
news release. He must have the imagination and the planning capacity 
to envision happenings and make them occur, and you must extend your 
fullest cooperation in this phase of his work. The publicity will follow. 


7. Employing Advertising’s Versatile 
Devices 


Advertising, traditionally, is associated with the development of busi- 
ness, the building of sales, and the waging of competition’s battles for trade. 
Because the public utility is a monopoly, rendering a service which the 
whole community deems essential, there is a body of opinion which main- 
ains that such organizations ought not to spend money for advertising. 
This view is likely to be held with particular fervor where the utility is a 
publicly owned agency. Why, the argument runs, should the municipal 
power plant or water works advertise any more than the fire department 
or the school system? 
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The last few years, however, have brought a growing utilization of the 
devices of advertising in the broader fields of public information and educa- 
tion. During the war advertising techniques were extensively employed 
to sell war bonds, encourage industrial production, recruit homefront work- 
ers, warn against spies and sabotage, fight inflation, urge food conservation, 
and aid scores of other wartime objectives. Many of those who had been 
most critical of the business community’s use of advertising quickly em- 
ployed advertising methods when it became necessary to secure widespread 
public understanding and support of vital wartime measures. 

The value of the advertising approach rests in its directness. Publicity 
(see Part 6) presents the facts as filtered through the minds of reporters 
and editors; the importance given any piece of news depends upon many 
editorial considerations beyond your control. You can never be completely 
sure that the public will get the particular impression you hope to convey. 
With advertising, your message appears exactly as you want it to, it says 
just what you want it to say, and it focuses attention upon what you con- 
sider important. Moreover, advertising permits the introduction of emo- 
tional and imaginative elements and can make a straightforward appeal for 
support or action. 

The well balanced public relations program employs advertising and 
publicity as a team, using the news columns to build up general interest and 
advertisements to concentrate this interest upon the firm, institution, or 
organization on whose behalf the program is functioning. Advertising can 
do some things more quickly and efficiently than publicity can, and many 
utilities, therefore, claim the right to call upon advertising’s aid in telling 
their story to the public. 

Looking over your own activities, you may well be aware of situations 
in which the use of a direct message would appear to be thoroughly justi- 
fied. Fortunately, the devices of advertising are so numerous and so versa- 
tile that you may be able to employ some of them, even though the idea of 
advertising, as such, is frowned upon. They include not only the news- 
paper advertisement, the billboard, and the sponsored radio-TV program, 
but also the simple printed card, the bill enclosure, the message on a state- 
ment, the leaflet, the sales letter, and the booklet. You may have no pro- 
motional budget, but that lack need not prove too great a handicap; adver- 
tising thinking can give advertising value to many things you would be 
doing anyway. 


Direct Mail and Related Advertising Forms 


Direct mail—printed cards, leaflets, bill enclosures, statement imprints, 
stickers, letters, and booklets—offers advertising help which almost any 
water works executive can put to work effectively. Easiest to develop, 
easiest to use, easiest to justify, such material can often be employed when 
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newspaper advertising would create criticism and can be charged quite 
legitimately against any of several budget classifications, even if no allow- 
ance for promotional expenditures exists. 


Giving a Simple Notice Promotional Value 


Every water works, even a small one, has occasion to send informative 
notices to its customers from time to time. The difference between a mere 
notice and a promotional piece is in the point of view behind its production 
rather than in the printing cost incurred. Much can be done to dress up 
such material, but the basic point to remember is that even your simplest 
customer communication can, if properly prepared, be made an instrument 
in your drive for better public relations. All you have to bear in mind is 
one simple question: “How can I state this in a way that will make the 
people of this town aware of what their water works means to them and 
the good job we are doing?” 

Consider, for example, what can be done with some simple notice 


say, 
the announcement of summer sprinkling hours. You can, of course, con- 
fine yourself to the cold statement: “Notice—Water for lawn sprinkling 
shall be used only between the hours of 7 and 9 am and 6and 8 pm.” Such 
a notice tells your customers the essential facts, and, in a sense, fulfills your 
obligation to them. But it is hardly calculated to “win friends and influ- 
ence people.” 

Even a simple line of explanation can help; something like: “This regu- 
lation has been established to assure you and your neighbors a plentiful 
water supply all summer long.” But such a statement is still pretty cold. 
How much better to think in terms of public relations values from the 
beginning! It takes only a few more words to make the identical an- 
nouncement in a way that causes your customers to feel you are thinking 
about them. Consider this suggestion: 


Green Lawns for You All Summer 


Regardless of the weather (and dry spells are pretty frequent in this 
area), you can count on green lawns all summer, thanks to water service. 
Get the most for your money—use water wisely. Experts say it’s better 
to soak the soil to a depth of several inches once or twice a week than to 
give your grass a light sprinkling daily. They also suggest watering only 
in the cool hours of the day. As the heaviest demand on the water system 
in the summer comes in the late afternoon and early evening, water pres- 
sures will be lowest at that time, if the sprinkling load is added before 
8pm. Therefore, we have established the sprinkling hours after 8 pm and 
before 7 am, when the heavy morning demand comes on. 


Perhaps this does not have the legal force of the formal notice, but it is 
going to make a lot more people want to cooperate, and that is the impor- 
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tant thing. Here is another way of doing it, making use of AWWA’s 
cheerful sprite, “Willing Water”: 


WILLING WATER SAYS—“Remember folks, 
I’m on the job, eager to keep your lawns green 
and fresh all summer. But let me remind you 
that the best time for sprinkling is early in the 
morning and in the evening, when the sun doesn’t 
pull the moisture right out the minute you've put 
it in the ground. As the heaviest demand on the 
water system in the summer comes in the late 
afternoon and early evening, water pressures will be lowest at that time, 
if the sprinkling load is added before 8 pm. Therefore, we have estab- 
lished the sprinkling hours after 8 pm and before 7 am, when the heavy 
morning demand comes on. 


Oawwa 


These represent just two of many ways of handling one situation. A 
number of others will come to mind. Here again the point lies not in ex- 
actly what you do, but in the thinking behind it. There are hundreds of 
ways of saying a thing, once you appreciate that it’s worth saying. 


Public Relations Value From Printed Forms 


Almost every piece of paper that passes between you and the public can 
be converted into a device for building understanding and goodwill, on the 
“drops of water” principle: no one thing in itself may be particularly impor- 
tant, but, when you take them all together, you have a force of considerable 
potency. This applies not only to those to whom you sell, but also to those 
from whom you buy. You can do something not only with statements and 
bills, but also with purchase orders and payment vouchers. <A phrase, a 
slogan, a brief paragraph, a cut of “Willing Water”—any of these can be 
worked effectively into the layout of your various forms at very little 
added expense. Do not forget service application forms. These are the 
first your customers encounter, so make a good initial impression. 

The Public Service Commission of Halifax, N.S., for example, uses an 
appropriate “Willing Water” cartoon on each of its printed forms. As 
the sprite has been well publicized by the commission, it lets him do the 
whole job, unassisted by words. Water departments in other cities— 
Leavenworth, Kan., and Akron, Ohio, for example—use the character in 
connection with a brief message. 

A number of subjects suggest themselves for such brief treatment. 
Here are a few: low cost of water (cost per delivered ton makes a good 
and startling point) ; safe water 24 hr a day; lower fire insurance rates be- 
cause of dependable water service ; new business for the community through 
dependable water supply and service; announcements of new facilities for 
improvement of service ; requests for cooperation in avoiding water waste ; 
suggestions to check plumbing and leaky faucets (a good opportunity to 
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give your friends, the plumbers, a boost) ; interesting water statistics (ob- 
servance of anniversaries of service units or facilities, mention of important 
milestones in consumers served or gallonage provided). Others will come 
to mind. Stated briefly and pointedly, they not only add interest to con- 
ventional forms but also build up the desired favorable impression. 


Winning Friends With Letters 


In considering methods of informing and influencing the public, do not 
overlook the simple letter. A friendly, straightforward letter, unadorned 
by any of the embellishments associated with the word “advertising,” can 
do a real job. In many situations, letters—particularly if they carry a ring 
of sincerity—can prove more effective than costly booklets or large ads. 

Especially worth while is the welcome letter to a new customer. The 
mere fact that you recognize his existence induces a pleasant feeling, and 
an invitation to visit plants, reservoirs, and other installations, or a brief 
statement of basic policies and service standards, will create a lasting and 
favorable impression. Welcome letters should, if possible, be individually 
typed and personally signed. If the average does not run more than four 
or five a day, such a practice should overburden neither your stenographers 
nor you. Should the volume rise higher, one of the processed types of let- 
ters may be required, but care should be taken to get neat work and a highly 
accurate fill-in of name and address. 

A variation of the welcome letter can also be prepared for the old cus- 
tomer who moves. Be sure, however, that the right letters go to the right 
customers—that the new customer is, in fact, new and that the change-of- 
address customer is one who has received prior service. Relations with 
long established customers can also be made the basis for letters. Letters 
noting and expressing appreciation for 20, 25, or 30 or more years of busi- 


ness make a pleasant impression and are well worth the effort involved in 
checking records. 

Another letter worth sending is the “thank you” note to visitors who 
have signed the register at your plant or reservoir. This may be very 
simple—just an expression of appreciation for the visit and a sentence or 
so voicing the hope that the visitor found reason for confidence in what he 
saw. If your community is not too large, it will also pay to send an occa- 
sional letter of general interest to all your customers. A major improve- 
ment in your facilities or equipment might well justify such attention. Or, 
perhaps at the time your annual report is issued, such a letter might be 
employed to review its highlights. You could include an offer to send the 
full report to all interested citizens. 

Of course, the same kind of material could be included with regular 
water bill mailings, but the separate letter possesses a rather special virtue. 
In their normal relations with utilities and municipalities, most people re- 
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ceive nothing in the way of mail except bills and collection letters. A letter 
which brings only a bit of interesting information has definite surprise 
value. People do not expect it and are consequently impressed. 

You should not overlook the public relations value of any piece of cor- 
respondence which leaves your office. Answers to requests for informa- 
tion, answers to complaints, letters covering specific relations with indi- 
vidual customers, even collection letters can be worded in such a way that 
the addressee is impressed by the ideals of public service that govern the 
water works management. The secret lies in honestly trying to meet the 
point of view of the other fellow and in giving him grounds for wanting to 
meet yours. 

Another means of using your correspondence in your public relations 
work is by postal meter advertising if you employ such a machine for your 
postage. In this, the “space” is free, and your only expense will be the 
cost of the slug and such artwork as may be necessary to set up your mes- 
sage. Although the postal meter ad cannot say very much, it is useful in 
putting across such messages as the need for conservation or the value of 
water service. And it is in a space where it is sure to be seen.* 


Flexible and Effective—The Printed Bill Enclosure 


Perhaps the most popular of all devices for reaching every customer on 
a regularly scheduled basis is the printed card or leaflet inserted with the 
water bill. It can be kept very simple or it can be dressed up with color 
and artwork. It can be handled lightly or in more serious vein. It can 
consist of a few brief paragraphs or proceed in a more leisurely, conversa- 
tional style. A simple little four-page bulletin can be developed, covering 
several topics of consumer interest in each issue. 

One of the principal appeals of the bill enclosure lies in the fact that the 
printing cost, which can be kept quite low, is the only investment involved. 
The bills are going into the mails anyway, and one stamp can be made to 
serve a double purpose. Another advantage arises from the regularity 
with which bills are sent out. You know your mailing dates well in ad- 
vance and have time to plan material intelligently. 

Indeed, it is quite possible to plan a whole year’s series at one time and 
have the entire job printed at once. This saves a bit on the printing costs 
and assures you that your enclosures will be on hand as needed. If some 
special matter comes up that requires the preparation of an appropriate 
piece, you simply shift your material ahead and use the replaced enclosures 
at another time. 

In discussing printed forms, some appropriate topics were mentioned. 
These are equally suitable for development in bill enclosures. Of course, 


* AWWA has available several of these ads made up in slugs for use with the 
Pitney-Bowes meter. 
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with more space at your command, you can work them up at greater length. 
Other subjects—such as items of water works history, stories of unusual 
service rendered, accomplishments of personnel, discussions of major water 
works issues or future plans—can also be dealt with.* 

Unless you have the benefit of experienced advice, play it safe in de- 
signing bill enclosures, as well as any other printed jobs. Keep them sim- 
ple ; use only one or two styles of type; avoid fancy lettering and trick orna- 
ments ; do not try to crowd too much into the space at your command. All 
printers, unfortunately, do not possess the highest standards of taste, and 
unless you are pretty sure of the craftsmanship of the one you are working 
with, better insist on simplicity. 

Make sure, too, of the sizes of your enclosures. Prepare a blank paper 
“dummy” of the exact size you plan to use and be sure that it will slip easily 
into the envelopes you employ for bills. Check also on weight—have the 
printer give you samples of the stock he is going to use, cut to size. Weigh 
the sample together with the bill and envelope just to assure yourself that 
no added postage will be required. 


On the More Ambitious Side 


Although simple cards and leaflets, suitable for use as bill enclosures or 
for distribution in your office, may meet most of your needs, occasions may 
arise on which something a bit more ambitious is required—a booklet or 
brochure. A booklet which can be employed to good advantage is one on 
the subject, “Meet Your Water Works,” designed primarily for presenta- 
tion to new customers, but also suitable for distribution to plant visitors, 
audiences at talks, students, and other interested persons. Such a booklet 
can serve as a major public relations tool and should be made as interesting 
and attractive as circumstances permit. To be most effective, it should be 
of handy size, so that a man can carry it in his pocket and a woman in her 
handbag. 

If possible, it should be primarily a picture book, with only enough text 
to fill in the background and tie the pictures together, and it should be 
printed on good paper, to bring out the full value of illustrations. It should 
enable the reader to get a pretty clear impression of how the water is gath- 
ered, processed, and distributed, without bogging him down in technicalities. 
It is the kind of job one of your local newspaper writers could probably help 
you put together, or you may find that your local printer offers such service 
to his customers. In larger cities, there are regular direct-mail advertising 
agencies which specialize in this type of work. 

Such a book might be organized along these lines, although many vari- 
ations can be suggested : 


*The AWWA pamphlet, Your Water Supply, a 12-page consumer’s guide de- 
signed as an envelope stuffer, contains “how-to” information on reading meters, de- 
tecting leaks, replacing faucet washers, and saving water generally. 
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. Word of greeting—the purpose of the book 
. Importance of water to the community and the individual 
. Where the water comes from 
How it is gathered and made clean, safe, and usable 
How it is checked in the laboratory 
. How it gets to the customer, how service is maintained 
. Explanation of costs—what the customer pays for, how water is 
metered and billed 
8. A brief review of how the water system grew (this may also be 
covered immediately after Item 2) 
9. Hints on water conservation, how to check on plumbing efficiency 
10. What to do in an emergency. 


NAMA WHE 


If the book is used under varying circumstances, the greeting and expla- 
nation in Item 1 might have to be handled in several different ways. In 
such an event, it is better not to make it part of the book but to start out 
with Item 2. Then you could have different types of greetings printed on 
separate sheets and slip the appropriate one inside the front cover. 


Booklets for Occasions 


Important steps forward in the water system’s development make logical 
occasions for the preparation of appropriate booklets. The completion of 
a new reservoir, tank, filter plant, or pumping station, or the installation 
of major mains, is an event of real consequence to the community and to 
your customers, and an explanation of its significance is a genuine public 
service. It is important to remember, in preparing material on such a sub- 
ject, that the whole tone should reflect a desire to make people understand 
what the improvement means to them. Particularly where public funds 
have been employed, it is essential for the public to appreciate the reason 
for the expenditures. Stress the need that has been met rather than the 
size or technical excellence of the new facilities provided. Use such de- 
scriptions only to demonstrate how the improvement functions in the com- 
munity’s interest. 

Notable anniversaries likewise justify preparation of special material. 
They offer a particularly appropriate excuse for reviewing the whole his- 
tory of water service in the community and for driving home the reminder 
of what the town or city would be like without modern water service. 
Stories of early days, of early fire-fighting methods, of quaint and unusual 
devices employed in water procurement all give a colorful and entertaining 
background against which the modern picture can be projected. Anniver- 
sary booklets also provide occasion for paying tribute to the civic leaders, 
municipal executives, and others who, through the years, have worked to 
give the community the modern water service it enjoys. Such commenda- 
tions are always desirable because, even though many of those concerned 
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are no longer alive, their descendants are frequently active in local affairs 
and the recognition is appreciated. 

In this connection, a word might be said about the maintenance of a log 
of water works progress. One of the biggest jobs in preparing any his- 
torical sketch—particularly of business organizations—is digging up ‘the 
essential data. It is amazing how quickly important facts become hazy in 
people’s minds and how successfully old records hide themselves away in 
the vaults. By keeping a master log in one book or file and noting impor- 
tant developments as they occur, a handy record is always available. Such 
a running history need not be overly elaborate—nothing comparable to the 
annual report—but, merely by serving as a sort of perpetual index, it can 
prove consistently valuable. 


Other Products of the Printing Press 


The whole range of printed items used at one time or another as adver- 
tising or promotional devices is far too extensive to discuss at length.* 
Principal attention has been given to those which the average water works 
executive will find it easiest to employ, but a brief review of some others 
may also suggest ideas : 

1. Calendars. Calendars may strike you as an overworked device, but 
a good calendar is always welcome in home and office, and it works for you 
the year round. A wide variety of calendar blanks can be purchased from 
specialists in this field. They can then be imprinted with various types of 
messages in accordance with your desires. One appropriate calendar might 
be built around seasonal messages on water use and conservation. For ex- 
ample, January might carry a warning against freezing pipes, April might 
deal with spring cleaning, and June might discuss wise lawn sprinkling. 

2. Blotters. Blotters are often used as bill enclosures. Your printer 
can buy the blanks and imprint them with the material you furnish. One 
treatment often used is to provide a monthly calendar on the top, together 
with the message. This gives greater usefulness to the blotter, makes 
people look at it more often, and keeps your message before them. Blot- 
ters lend themselves to the reproduction of attractive photographs. As they 
have a longer life than the average piece of printed matter, the value of any- 
thing you say or show increases correspondingly. The idea of messages 
keyed to the seasons, already noted in connection with calendars, can also 
be used with blotter-calendars. 

3. Posters. Posters for use in your own office or show window, in the 
schools, in plumbers’ windows, in building equipment stores, and elsewhere 
provide an effective means for getting over simple messages quickly. They 
are particularly helpful in presenting a single idea which can be stated in a 
few words, such as: “Visit Your Water Works” or “Check Water Pipes 


* A catalog of promotional devices available from AWWA can be obtained on 
request. 
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Now.” They are not so effective when the message is long or involved. 
Mention has already been made, in the school program study (Part 5), of 
employing prize-winning posters prepared by school children for this pur- 
pose. As a public relations stunt, this is a good idea, but, for extensive 
use, professionally prepared material is usually to be preferred. Various 
problems in reproduction are involved which the amateur does not often 
understand. If the message is all text, without artwork, your local printer 
can probably give you what you want at an economical price. If artwork 
in different colors is involved, you will find that the silk screen process is 
probably the least costly, particularly for small runs. 

4. Gummed stickers. Another device for getting over a brief message 
is the gummed sticker. By using one or two bright colors, stickers can 
be given considerable display value, and they do much to liven up letters, 
printed forms, and envelopes. If you have a beauty spot in your system, 
a sticker reproducing a photograph of the scene makes an interesting addi- 
tion to the mail you send out. The photographic sticker also provides an 
inexpensive method for publicizing a new installation. Of course, a word 
or two of identifying text should be supplied. 


Advertising in Newspapers and Local Periodicals 


Newspaper advertising is a public relations device which is denied to 
many water utilities, particularly those operating as an agency of govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is well to have an understanding of how such ad- 
vertising can be employed, and a brief review of the subject belongs in 
any comprehensive discussion of public relations practices. 

Utilities usually employ newspaper advertising for three purposes : 

1. To make a specific announcement of importance to the general public 

2. To sell appliances or support the sale of appliances by local dealers 

3. To do an overall public relations job—to sell the community on the 
character, efficiency, and public responsibility of the sponsoring utility. 

Of these three uses of advertising, the first is most easily justified, re- 
gardless of such questions as the desirability or even legality of the employ- 
ment of paid advertising by public utilities. Advertisements of this char- 
acter are practically the same as public notices and belong in the newspapers 
as a matter of public service. Appliance-selling advertising is a device 
which many utilities, particularly in the gas and electric field, have adopted 
as a compromise measure. Arguing that appliance sales mean greater con- 
sumption and that greater consumption leads to lower unit rates, they hold 
that such advertising is in the public interest. If, at the same time, it sells 
the utility institutionally, that is merely a fortunate coincidence. The third 
use is self-explanatory. Here advertising is employed quite candidly as 
another public relations tool, telling the story of what the utility is—how 
it functions, how it serves the public—and claiming, either by inference or 
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by direct statement, that it is doing a good and conscientious job in the 
public interest. 

As the appliance factor is not a major one in the development of water 
service, your chief concern will be with the first and third uses of advertis- 
ing. The ideal setup is one which permits the use of both in combination, 
so that your public notices and your institutional material appear as part 
of one harmonious campaign. Because this may not be possible, however, 
these two types of advertising will be discussed separately. 


Public Notice Advertising 

Public notice advertising is a type which most water works executives 
may find occasion to use. The subject matter is, of course, limited by the 
range of announcements which may be considered of sufficient public impor- 
tance to justify such expenditure, and will be pretty factual in content. But 
there is no reason why you cannot apply some of the same kind of thinking 
already referred to in the discussion of printed notices. Although the ex- 
cuse for the advertisement may be an announcement of legal consequence, 
it can be converted into something more human and appealing by the choice 
of words employed. 

Even if you do nothing more than give a simply worded explanation, 
you will have done much to convert your notice into a public relations in- 
strument. And if you can explain the matter in terms of the public’s in- 
terest and the community’s gain, you will have progressed far toward creat- 
ing a true advertisement. If you possibly can, take enough newspaper 
space to give public notice advertisements display value. Try to avoid the 
typical legal notice, with its mass of fine type jammed into a single column. 
Lawyers read such items because they are used to doing so, but the general 
public avoids them. If legal restrictions do not prevent you, buy added 
space, use wide margins all around your text, and let people know that you 
want them to see your message. Try to amplify your headline so that it 
gives the reader some clue to the subject matter of the text. Give him 
something besides the word “Notice” as an invitation to read further. 

If you have frequent occasion to use such announcements, it would be 
desirable to prepare a special border design, ornamental device, or signa- 
ture treatment which would always serve to identify water works notices. 
The “Willing Water” cuts provided by AWWA are excellent for this 
purpose, as they add a light touch without interfering with the seriousness 
of your statement. Or, if there is objection to the light touch in such ad- 
vertisements, some more conventional design—such as a fountain or water- 
fall—would make an appropriate symbol. 


Institutional Advertising 


As has already been observed, true public relations advertising may be 
unavailable to you, but a number of publicly owned water works have found 
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— cities do not stand still. They 
grow in population and industrial capacity 
.-- and stature. So has Indianapolis grown in the 
past 30 years. The population in the area served 
by the public water supply increased from 
330,000 in 1922 to 490,000 in 1952—about 50% 
more people. 

But in those same three decades, the water 
used jumped from 29,600,000 gallons per day to 
59,160,000 gallons—100% more water! 

However, White River and Fall Creek —chief 
sources of water supply for Indianapolis—did 
not increase their stream flow correspondingly 
to care for the added demand. Rather, in several 
years of subnormal rainfall, the flow of water in 
those streams dropped to dangerously low levels. 

Daily water demands that have been as high 
as 93,000,000 gallons (June, 1953) cannot be 
met with stream flows that have dropped—and 
could again—as low as 23,000,000 gallons on 
White River and 4,500,000 gallons on Fall Creek 

« stream flows of less than one-third of the 
water needed! 

To make up this difference, the company has 
many wells, but it must also store water to 
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meet demands during periods of low stream flow. 

In 1943, the Indianapolis Water Company 
completed Geist Reservoir on Fall Creek. Its 
6,900,000,000 gallons of stored water have main- 
tained normal stream flow in Fall Creek, thus 
enabling the’ company to meet the increased 
demands during the days of World War II and 
immediately thereafter. 

But one reservoir is not enough. Today your 
water company is preparing a similar huge re- 
serve supply of water— Morse Reservoir on Cicero 
Creek, a tributary of White River. Scheduled 
for completion in 1955, it will provide an ade- 
quate flow of water in White River to care for 
increased demands. 

Both reservoirs are part of a far-sighted pro- 
gram developed 30 years ago when the Indian- 
apolis Water Company foresaw that the city 
would grow, but the rivers would not. 
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Water pumpage tells the story of city growth as well as the trend 
of the times. Completed meterisation in 1932 lessened water 
waste; the depression further lowered pumpage; industrial ac- 
tivity incidental to World War Il greatly increased water usage; 
and the current National Defense Program, industrial expansion, 
end population growth, plus a boom in air conditioning, have if - “7 
resulted in a constantly increasing demand for water. 
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ways to justify its employment, and, even though it may be denied you now, 
a turn in circumstances may make it available at some later date. To be 
effective, public relations or institutional advertising should possess con- 
sistency, both in its theme and in its scheduling. Ads should appear with 
reasonable regularity and should have sufficient similarity in design and 
argument to create a cumulative effect. 

You should think in terms not of individual advertisements, but of a 
program. Most advertisers faced with similar problems generally work 
according to a master plan extending over periods of 6 months to a year. 
This does not mean that every advertisement must be prepared prior to the 
beginning of the program or that advantage cannot be taken of such favor- 
able developments as may appear after the plan has been adopted. Rather 
it provides an overall point of view which should govern the treatment of 
news that develops, as well as the more permanent elements in the picture. 

Exactly what you do depends upon such a variety of local factors that 
no precise plan can be laid out for you in any general discussion. A few 
program themes can be suggested, however, just to start you thinking : 

1. “How We Serve You.” A step-by-step series along the familiar 
lines frequently discussed in these studies: where the water comes from; 
how it is gathered, prepared for consumption, and safeguarded; how it is 
distributed ; how service is maintained; how meters are read, billing han- 
dled, and collections made. 

2. “What Water Service Means to You.” Water in the home, for fire 
protection, for clean streets, for parks, in laundries, in our industries. 

3. “Neighbors of Yours Who Keep Water Service Functioning.” A 
human interest series: the pumping station engineer, the filter plant oper- 
ator, the street repairman, the laboratory technician, the meter reader, the 
billing clerk. 

4. “Water Is Precious.” A “contrast” series, showing how hard it is 
for some people to get water compared with how easily and cheaply your 
customers obtain theirs: the village fountain in Mexico, the roof collection 
system in Bermuda, the water vendor in North Africa. 


Hints on Planning Advertising 


In organizing an advertising program, your first consideration must be 
its objectives. What do you want your advertising to do for you? Do 
you want to make people conscious of the efficiency of the water works, 
the constructive civic attitude of the management, the relatively low cost 
of water service, or what? Granted that your overall objective is to im- 
prove public relations, what specific chores do you feel advertising can 
handle most effectively ? 

Second, how much money do you have to spend? Third, how much 
does newspaper space cost in your community? These two questions go 
hand in hand. The size of your advertisements and the frequency with 
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which they appear are both dependent upon the relation between funds 
available and costs of space. Newspaper space is measured and billed on 
two bases. On most daily newspapers, the basis is the column-line; on 
many weeklies, the column-inch is employed. All papers use one or the 
other. A column-line is a slice of space ;y in. in depth and a column's 
width across. An advertisement one column wide and 1 in. deep is a 
fourteen-line advertisement, an ad 5 in. deep and one column wide is a 
70-line advertisement. An ad designated as 70 X 2 is one which measures 
70 lines deep and runs across two columns; it therefore occupies 140 lines 
of space. If you are not familiar with such measurements, the wisest course 
is to have the business manager or advertising salesman of your local paper 
rule off various areas of space and mark their sizes and costs upon them. 
Thus, you can visualize what your money will buy. 

If your community has several papers, you are, as head of a utility in 
the service of the whole public, almost compelled to place your ads in all 
of them. In that event, the computing of the various amounts involved 
becomes a bit more complicated. The easiest way is to total the rates for 
the several papers and figure as though you were dealing with one super- 
paper having the combined rate. 

An important question which always arises is the relative value of a 
number of small ads versus a few big ones. How you answer this will 
depend upon the style of advertising adopted, but it seems safe to suggest 
that, so long as you can present at least one subject a month, the bigger 
and more comprehensive your institutional ads, the better the job they 
will do. 

One more item should be mentioned in connection with budget thinking. 
You will have some costs in addition to actual space charges. Make al- 
lowances for art, photography, engraving, and other preparatory expenses. 
Your papers will set type without charge, but the selection of type they 
offer is usually rather limited, and their printers are likely to be too rushed 
to provide careful work. To secure more distinctive type treatments, 
many advertisers pay typographers to do this work. You may not feel 
this to be necessary, but, even without this expense item, you should allow 
at least 5 per cent of your total budget for preparatory costs. A $10,000 
budget would, accordingly, allow $9,500 for actual space and $500 for 


preparatory costs. 


Filling the Space 

With the general theme determined, and the space allocated, the actual 
task of preparing the advertising still lies ahead. The responsibility moves 
from the realm of general executive decision to the specific duties of the 
craftsman—the writer, artist, and layout man. [If it is at all possible, call 
in professional help. Many newspapers maintain service departments 
which undertake this work for local advertisers. Or, if your community 
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is a city of 50,000 population or more, chances are that it contains at least 
one advertising agency. As the agency is paid a commission by the papers 
on the space purchased and charges only a modest additional commission 
on artwork, plates, and the like, you can secure the benefit of skilled service 
for very little more than you would pay handling everything yourself. 
Probably your total cost will be less, because the agency will know how to 
do many things in ways which will save you money. 

Of course, if yours is a larger organization, you will find that it pays to 
employ an experienced advertising man as a member of your staff. In 
municipal water departments, there may be no allocation for such a staff 
member, but, as was mentioned in the discussion of professional publicity 
assistance, some staff categories may be sufficiently broad in definition to 
include the talents of an advertising assistant, if not the title. In a medium- 
size organization, it is often practical to combine the jobs of employee mag- 
azine editor, publicity assistant, and advertising manager into one position. 
This sounds a bit complicated, but, in practice, it works out quite satisfac- 
torily, as a great deal of the work is interdependent. 

Should you find yourself in a position where you must prepare adver- 
tising without the benefit of professional assistance, here are a few points 
to remember : 

1. Work closely with your local paper. Make sure of the facilities it 
has available. Study the styles of type it has to offer. Many of the smart- 
looking advertisements which you may admire require a lot of work be- 
yond the capacities of your local printer. 

2. Keep your advertisements simple. Do not use fancy arrangements 
of type. It takes a sure and experienced eye to employ them successfully. 
Allow for broad margins—let white space set off your message. 

3. Most smaller newspapers are not prepared to handle photographic 
illustrations satisfactorily. If you use artwork, it is safer to rely on line 
drawings. The “Willing Water” cuts furnished by AWWA are particu- 
larly effective for this purpose. 

4. You will find it worth while to have an identifying border and a 
special rendering of the utility’s name prepared. If you do not have talent 
in your own community to produce the proper designs and lettering, your 
newspaper's business manager will doubtless know of some organization 
in a nearby city which can prepare this material for you. The initial cost 
may strike you as being rather high, but, once secured, these simple de- 
vices do much to lend a feeling of continuity to your advertising. 

5. Write simply. Use a headline which states the theme in terms of 
the reader’s self-interest. Make liberal use of the words, “you” and 
“yours.” 

6. Adopt a theme and keep to it for at least 6 months—provided, of 
course, that no development arises which gives good reason for change. 
Do not change simply because you are getting bored with your basic idea. 
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About the time you are getting thoroughly weary of your theme, the public 
is just beginning to be aware of what you are driving at. 

7. Do not try to tell everything in every ad. Divide your basic story 
into points, hit one point in each message, and show how that point illus- 
trates or proves the major idea you are seeking to get across. 


A Brief Review of Other Advertising Channels 


Most of the uses of radio and television available to you as a water 
works executive have already been listed in Part 6 (publicity). Radio 
and television live exclusively by the sale of time, however, and thus are 
even more dependent upon advertising than are the newspapers. If you 
are using advertising, you will probably find yourself, sooner or later, in- 
volved in a consideration of the merits of radio-TV. Most such adver- 
tising falls into three categories : 

1. The sponsored program, in which the advertiser is identified with 
the entertainment offered and usually pays not only for the time but also . 
for the talent employed. 

2. The participation program, in which a group of advertisers of non- 
competing products or services all get mentions in the course of a single 
show. Most of the “good morning,” ‘couple at breakfast,” and women’s 
feature programs are in this classification. 

3. The “spot” announcement, in which the advertiser’s message is de- 
livered after the end of one program and before the beginning of the next. 

The spot announcement is usually the least expensive, but the time on 
the air is so brief that only the simplest messages can be conveyed. It is 
used primarily to keep a brand name constantly before the public and is 
not suitable for institutional use. Participation shows might, under some 
conditions, prove a possibility, but generally they have such a “huckster”’ 
atmosphere that their value to an organization which is not actively selling 
something is questionable. 

Normally, if you are considering radio or television, it will be in con- 
nection with the sponsorship of some local program. Selection of the par- 
ticular program to be identified with the water works is a matter calling 
for considerable taste and judgment. The show should have broad com- 
metry appeal, it should be above reproach in its content, and it should 
uot be silly. At the same time it should have entertainment value. Light 
concert music is always safe, but it is not particularly compelling as an 
attention getter. Dramatizations of local history and the like are effective 
when well done, but they require good scripts, good direction, and good 
actors. These are available in only a few major cities. Quiz shows— 
say, on local events, for high school students—might prove interesting, but 
here again an expert quizmaster’s touch is necessary. Perhaps the most 
suitable of the easily available programs are news roundups, especially if 
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local news is featured. They always have a following and are appropriate 
in character for your sponsorship. 

Probably the most attractive of all opportunities available to the local 
sponsor are those presented by the broadcasting of local sports events— 
baseball, football, basketball, and the like. The time charge for these may 
be relatively high because they consume a much longer period on the air 
than does the usual set program, but they are of wide public interest, and 
sponsorship acquires a connotation of public service. This, of course, 
makes it logical to remind the audience how everything the water works 
does contributes to the public interest. 


The Special Radio-TV Appeal 


There is one further use for radio-TV which may be secured for nothing 
or may involve the purchase of time, depending on conditions. From time 
to time you may have occasion to present an issue or an important fact 
directly to the people. A proposal for a large bond issue might occasion 
such an appeal, or it might prove necessary to go on the air to dissipate a 
state of public alarm. 

The attitude of your local radio-TV stations concerning such broad- 
casts will vary with the situation. If you are speaking on a noncontro- 
versial matter of serious community concern, the time will doubtless be 
contributed as a public service. If, however, the issue is controversial 
and, particularly, if different pressure grcups are demanding air time, the 
stations may take the same attitude they do in political campaigns and sell 
available periods on an equitable basis to the various groups involved. In 
either event, make it a matter of policy to use the air for special broad- 
casts only when the matter is of paramount importance. Such broadcasts 
require a rescheduling of regular programs, a condition which listeners re- 
sent unless they feel the occasion and the message are of compensating 
significance. 


Billboards and Car Cards 


Billboards and car cards provide channels for getting wider distribu- 
tion of the kind of advertising discussed in the section on posters. They 
are devices which lend themselves to the picture and the one-point state- 
ment. They call for eye appeal and brevity. 

You pay separately, as a rule, for two things when you use these types 
of advertising—the printed material employed and the space utilized. All 
billboards in a community are generally controlled by one or two com- 
panies, which sell space on a monthly basis and set up schedules in a variety 
of ways. Car cards or bus cards are under the control of specialized or- 
ganizations which hold franchises from the transportation companies. 
Car cards are also sold on a monthly basis. 
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Unless you are doing a very big advertising job, your interest in both 
billboards and car cards will probably be limited. One special opportunity 
may arise, however, and you may be able to take advantage of it. Inter- 
estingly enough, this is a situation in which the publicly owned water works 
has the better of it. Car card organizations: dislike very much having 
blank spaces show up in cars and buses. They make a habit of donating 
unsold space to noncontroversial public causes and charities. The user 
has only to provide the cards. If yours is a publicly owned service and 
you are seeking wider distribution for a message of public interest—water 
conservation is particularly appropriate—you will find it worth while to 
investigate the opportunity gratuitous car card advertising offers. 


The Best Advertising of All 


Advertising takes so many forms that it would require scores and 
scores of pages to discuss them all, but there is one form which every ex- 
pert in the field values above all else. All the devices so far discussed are 
only substitutes for it. That form is “word-of-mouth” advertising. When 
Mr. Jones tells Mr. Smith, “I wouldn’t trade my auto for any other make 
in the world,” Mr. Smith is impressed as he will never be by anything the 
car’s manufacturer puts in the magazines. 

Advertising is only a means to an end. Its purpose is to reach inside 
people, to make them think and feel favorably disposed, not toward the 
advertising, but toward the goods or the services or the philosophy of man- 
agement it proclaims. Whatever you do, whatever devices you employ, 
whatever words or pictures or type faces you use, never lose sight of the 
main objective—to get through to the people. 


8. Making the Water Works Interesting 
and Attractive 


The average citizen wants to be proud of his community. He looks 
to his community leaders, both in government and business, to provide 
him with the substance on which that emotional satisfaction will grow. 
In particular, he looks to them to provide those physical manifestations 
of civic importance which can be seen and admired—quite literally, he wants 
installations and structures to which he can point with pride. 

This emphasis on the appearance of the community, can, of course, 
sometimes make the average citizen the dupe of those who regard public 
office as an institution conveniently created for the enlargement of private 
fortunes. Gratification of the public’s desire for impressive boulevards 
and stately buildings has more than once brought costs far beyond the value 
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of the facilities provided. And a fine physical plant does not necessarily 
indicate that the services it shelters are worthy of their setting. 

Nevertheless, the citizen’s desire for civic facilities and structures which 
will reflect credit on the community is a legitimate and healthy one. All 
of us live by symbols to some degree, and the community which testifies 
to its civic ideals through well kept streets, attractive parks, and dignified 
municipal buildings sets a standard to which its people respond. 

Such response is particularly important to the public reputation en- 
joyed by the water works, whether privately or publicly owned. You will 
do well, therefore, to examine all means available for making the water 
works itself a fitting symbol of the service it renders. 


Dressing up the Water Works 


Regardless of how small your operation or how limited your budget 
may be, there is one essential step which you can take. You can maintain 
the highest standards of neatness, order, and cleanliness in all equipment, 
plants, and offices. Such standards, of course, bespeak good management 
in all fields of business, but they possess special importance in water works. 

The one thing your customers expect, above all else, is what they call 
pure water, even though you know what they really mean is safe water. 
The symbol of purity to most people is cleanliness, and they judge cleanli- 
ness by neatness and order. The more shipshape the water works, the more 
confidence the public will have in the character of your operation. No 
matter how good a job you and your staff are doing, no matter how care- 
fully you are protecting your community’s water supply, the average 
citizen is bound to be a little dubious when his eyes fall upon evidences of 
sloppy “housekeeping.” This subject has already been touched on briefly 
in Part 3 (employee relations), but it deserves repetition here. Just as 
order and cleanliness inspire pride in the worker, so do they instill confi- 
dence in the public. Do not forget, in this connection, that the one logical 
place for a continuing demonstration of the cleansing power of water is in 
the water works itself. Sparkling windows, well scrubbed floors, and spot- 
less walls in offices, plants, and laboratories should prove a constant re- 
minder to public and personnel alike that cleanliness and water are old and 
close friends. Certainly, no water works man should expose himself to 
witticisms about not using the stuff he sells. 


The Power of the Paint Brush 


Paint can be a highly effective public relations tool. Used frequently, 
and with an eye for effects, it renders important service in maintaining a 
good impression upon the public mind. It is most desirable to select a 
standard color scheme for all equipment and installations seen by the man 
in the street. The advantages of such a step are obvious. If every evi- 
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dence of the water system’s functioning carries the same identification, the 
cumulative impression of activity and service is correspondingly intensified. 

If, for example, street barriers, toolboxes, trucks, and trailers are all 
painted yellow and blue, the average citizen will soon come to associate that 
particular color combination with the water works and will become increas- 
ingly aware of how big a part water service plays in the functioning of the 
community. Of course, certain considerations, such as conditions of use, 
will affect the selection of designs. But even where other colors are re- 
quired, the distinguishing color or combination can be employed as a band 
or panel on equipment or installations. For example, a long board fence 
might be an eyesore if painted in bright identifying colors. But a band of 
the proper hue could be run along top and bottom. 

Attractively painted interiors should also bear witness to the overall 
standards of neatness and cleanliness which prevail. In general, colors 
should be light and fresh. They should not appear to be concealing dirt, 
but they need not be a uniformly cold white. A wide range of suitable 
pale tints are available, and a touch of cheerfulness can be achieved by 
using brighter and bolder colors as trim. 

Whatever your ideas on color, the one important thing to remember 
about paint is 
that it does not 
maintain its at- 
tractiveness for- 
ever. Make it a 
matter of policy 
to do a certain 
amount of  re- 
painting every 
year. This ap- 
plies with partic- 
ular force if you 
employ bright 
colors or bold de- 
signs. The more 
eye catching they are, the shabbier they look as they become weather- 
beaten. Paint can do a public relations job for you, but you must keep 
doing a job with the paint brush to achieve results. 


Halifax, N.S. 


Symbols and Messages 


Although distinctive color schemes can do much to secure identifica- 
tion, this can be further aided by the use of appropriate symbols, like 
“Willing Water,” on trucks, street barriers, and other pieces of equipment. 
Slogans or pertinent messages can also be employed with effective results. 
Street barriers, for example, can be converted into something more than 
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just an obstruction to traffic by displaying such message as: “This work 
necessary to give Hometown better water service” or “Sorry to inconven- 
ience you, but this job must be done to maintain water service.’ Service 
trucks could appropriately display a line such as: “Water Service—On 
the Job 24 Hours Every Day”; other suggestions will undoubtedly come 
to mind. 

The important thing, as stressed throughout this study, is the point of 
view that governs your thinking on these matters. If you consider every- 
thing the water system uses a potential symbol of what the water works 
stands for, you will find many ways of giving it an identifiable importance 
in the eyes of your fellow citizens and customers. 


Plant Beautification 


The step from maintenance of order and smartness to a more ambi- 
tious projection of the water works into the public consciousness may be 
beyond your resources. So many water systems have made such inter- 
esting progress in this direction, however, that you may well have greater 
opportunities at hand than you now realize. 

Water is the one commodity in general use, the gathering and process- 
ing of which can create beauty as a byproduct. Reservoirs cause tree- 
bordered lakes to appear in landscapes not naturally endowed with such 
attractions. Certain water treatment operations—notably aeration proc- 
esses—possess an eye appeal approaching the spectacular. And even 
where these features are lacking, the mechanics of water distribution usu- 
ally require that treatment plants be located on the edge of the community 
where grass and trees can provide a parklike setting. 

The mere preservation of neatness and order calls for certain basic 
attention to plant surroundings. Neatly mowed lawns, well maintained 
walks and roads, properly trimmed trees and shrubbery—these are the 
marks of good water works management, quite apart from the public re- 
lations factors involved. A minimum of labor, guided by a bit of imagi- 
nation, can often highlight such attractive settings with a touch of beauty 
that will yield public attention out of all proportion to the effort involved. 


Start With Flowers 


To the urban dweller, the relation between attractive flowers and the 
water system is a rather important one. His garden hose is the magic 
wand that permits him to possess a handsome yard and garden regardless 
of nature’s whims. <A display of flowers in and around the water works 
is, therefore, highly appropriate. Moreover, it need not involve any more 
work than the personnel of the particular plant will themselves be interested 
in contributing. 

Almost any use of flowers will add to the interest which people show 
in your plant, Floral borders along your walks, flowerbeds in the middle 
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of your lawns, and floral paintings along building walls will all evoke in- 
terest. To secure the utmost public relations benefits, however, it would 
be well to give thought to the development of something a bit special— 
something which would make people go out of their way to pay a visit to 
the water works floral display. A water lily pool, for example, might be 
particularly appropriate ; water lilies are flowers which many people are not 
in a position to grow, and a handsome display would attract many visitors. 

Another effective use of flowers is a mass planting of some one species. 
A quarter-acre carpet of zinnias—familiar as these summer annuals are— 
can create a glowing tapestry which will bring visitors from far and near. 
Or you might concentrate on the early flowering shrubs and trees of spring. 
Washington’s cherry trees bring visitors from all over the United States ; 
on a local scale, you might make the water works a comparable center of 
interest. Or you might try a rock garden. Rock gardens are particularly 
appropriate for the bases of dams, where the sides of the stream frequently 
offer an appropriate setting. 

If yours is a municipal department, you may find it possible to estab- 
! lish a working relationship with the park department, securing plantings 
and service from the greenhouses which it maintains. 


Water as a Decorative Element 


In considering plant beautification programs, do not forget that water, 
itself, constitutes a decorative element dear to landscape architects. Try, 
if possible, to introduce water into your beautification projects. Create a 
reflecting pool, even if only a small one, or set up a simple fountain. 
Perhaps the character of your grounds would invite the simulation of a 
small natural stream, crossed by footbridges and bordered by paths and ap- 
propriate floral plantings. Waterfalls also add a touch of the picturesque. 

If these suggestions sound like too much of a challenge to the facilities 
and budget at your command, remember that comparatively simple under- 
takings can often yield highly effective results. Many times your regular 
employees will take pleasure in working on such projects as a hobby, and 
the necessary equipment and supplies are frequently available in your own 
storerooms. As for the water, that should not be too hard to obtain, under 
the circumstances ! 

One note of warning, however, should be voiced. If you do display to 
the public any decorative water elements, make sure that they are kept 
clean! Pools and fountains defeat their purpose when they become re- 


positories for stray debris. 


Concealing Ugliness 

Beautification of plant is as much concerned with concealing ugliness 
as it is with augmenting the attractive. Although neatness ard order will 
do much to overcome the unpleasant impression created by structures and 
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equipment unattractive to the eye, their concealment is often esthetically 
desirable. Despite the fact that the water works operation can produce 
actual beauty, certain aspects of the water works plant are not particularly 
beautiful. Of course, definitions of beauty vary widely; to the engineer, 
a design which approaches functional perfection may appear quite hand- 
some, while evoking no admiration whatever from his wife. From the 
public relations point of view, however, the general standard of the com- 
munity should receive major consideration. 

An example of this is provided by the elevated storage tank. Often 
essential to the functioning of the water system, it is not universally re- 
garded as a thing 
of loveliness by ev- 
eryone in the com- 
munity. This feel- 
ing is likely to pre- 
vail with special 
force when it be- 
comes necessary to 
construct such a fa- 
cility in a_better- 
class residential 
area. Special con- 
sideration should, 
therefore, be given 
to the color used, 
and, if feasible, a 
wooden plot should 
be selected, so that 
the surrounding 
trees screen the 
structure as much as possible. Hedges and rows of closely planted trees 
should also be employed to screen less sightly aspects of your operation, 
particularly if they are in close juxtaposition to residential and other non- 
industrial areas. 


Norwood, Mass. 


Engineering and Architecture 


The preceding discussion has dealt with what can be done using what 
you already have. Usually the structures which make up the water plant 
are a heritage from previous regimes, and there is not much you can do 
about their fundamental design or construction. As communities grow 
and change, however, new plants and buildings are required from time to 
time, and chances are that, somewhere along the line, you will share the 
responsibility for determining the style, proportion, and architectural effect 
of new buildings. 
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Your primary obligation, of course, is to secure an efficiently function- 
ing engineering installation. But you likewise owe it to your community 
to consider the effect which the architectural package designed for that in- 
stallation will have on the appearance of the immediate neighborhood. Do 
not be guided by the engineer’s viewpoint alone. Bring in a capable archi- 
tect and invite him to survey the surrounding community, studying both its 
present character and its probable development. Impress upon him the 
importance of giving your installation an appearance which will remain 
good through the years. 

Include effective landscaping in your plans right from the beginning. 
It is much easier to provide for an attractive setting in the planning stage 
than after the finished building has been erected in the wrong place. 


Reservoirs and Watershed Areas 


In many parts of the country, the water system’s impounding reservoir 
is the nearest thing to a lake offered by the adjacent countryside, and it is 
often a point of interest regularly visited by Sunday and after-dinner motor- 
ists. With its surrounding plantings and its expanse of water, it consti- 
tutes a beauty spot which will always be attractive to visitors. 

The extent to which you can make your artificial lake available for rec- 
reational purposes will depend upon many factors, including the various 
laws which have been enacted to safeguard public health. From the public 
relations point of view, it would seem most desirable to permit some use 
of reservoirs which serve simply as storage basins for raw water being 
held for full treatment later on. Psychologically, such use should prob- 
ably not extend to swimming or boating. People who will swim upstream 
a short distance and never give the matter a second thought will suddenly 
be shocked at swimming in the same water once it is impounded, regard- 
less of how much treatment is to follow. The case against boating rests 
on the always present possibility of an accident. 

No unpleasant associations are inspired by fishing, however, and regu- 
lations should be as few and simple as the circumstances permit. Some 
form of registration is probably desirable, in order to check on the number 
of people on the property and to be sure of conformity with state license 
laws. Of course, if yours is a very large community, or a small commu- 
nity close to a large city, stricter controls will be required. 

Recreational use of controlled watersheds can also be permitted under 
certain regulations, again depending upon the laws in force, the nature of 
your system, and the processing which the water receives. Although you 
might feel it desirable to limit such privileges to responsible groups and 
individuals, such as the boy and girl scouts, school classes, nature study 
groups, and the like, it is good public relations policy to be as liberal as 
circumstances permit. 
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Even where conditions do not permit the opening of beauty spots to 
general public use, however, you can, with proper safeguards, make it easy 
for people to derive greater enjoyment from their beauty. Too often, all 
the public gets is a quick glimpse from the highway through the surround- 
ing trees. It is usually possible to provide at least a parking strip at some 
strategically located point from which people can take in the view com- 
fortably. Or a simple pavilion can be constructed, offering a commanding 
outlook to those willing to get out of their cars and walk a few feet or climb 
a few steps. 


Extending a Welcome 


The further you can go in making people feel welcome as water works 
visitors, the more effective your public relations efforts will become. lf 
you have sufficient land, provide a public picnic area. Or, if you control 
some pleasant vantage point overlooking the community, you might con- 
struct a pavilion with refreshment facilities, leased to a responsible con- 
cessionaire. 

In any event, make it easy for people to see and appreciate what you 
want them to look at. Provide walks and promenades properly laid out 
in relation to points of interest. If a particular operation can best be un- 
derstood from above, construct an elevated walk or viewing gallery. And 
remember to place benches at convenient intervals. Sightseeing is a tiring 
business, and your visitors will appreciate facilities for relaxing as well as 
looking. 

Seeing is believing. The whole purpose of your efforts to make the 
water works interesting and attractive is to persuade people to come and 
see for themselves what their water works is, what it does, and how well 
it does it. 


Telling Your Story 


In making water works plants and other installations an attraction for 
visitors, do not overlook the purpose behind your welcome. Make sure 
that they know what they are seeing and how it fits into the overall func- 
tioning of the water system. Erect neat signs, suggesting the order in 
which visitors should tour the plant. Provide similar signs at each point 
of interest, naming the thing they are looking at and explaining briefly 
what it is and, if necessary, what it does. Try to avoid technical phrasing ; 
try, also, to explain things in terms of the average citizen's interest. If 
you are dealing in large figures, provide a comparison in terms of human 
experience. With regard to the capacity of a reservoir, for example, you 
might say: “Enough water to fill every bathtub in Hometown once a day 
for six months.” 

Under certain circumstances, it might prove worth while to have an 
explanatory recording made, and use it with a turntable and loudspeaker. 
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Every time a group of visitors has gathered, the watchman or engineer on 
duty would merely have to start the record going. Thus, a regular lecture 
service would be provided without taking any of your personnel from their 
jobs. 

One more thing: if certain areas or installations must be closed to the 
public for practical reasons, have your signs say so politely and with a 
word of explanation. Do not welcome visitors with one hand and throw 
blunt “Keep Out” notices at them with the other. 


Water Works Park, Des Moines, lowa 


Des Moines Proves It Can Be Done 


That a water works, and a municipal water works at that, can provide 
the community with a spectacular beauty spot is proved in emphatic fashion 
by the Des Moines, Iowa, system. Other water utilities have provided 
landscaped grounds, gardens, lagoons, and picnic areas, but Des Moines 
has combined all these features—and more—into one highly effective park 
and playground. 

Des Moines’ supply is procured partly through a system of galleries 
adjoining the Raccoon River. This method of water collection has made 
necessary the acquisition of 1.400 acres of river front land immediately ad- 
joining the plant site. Moreover, the situation of the plant itself required 
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considerable excavation and levee work to provide protection against floods 
and to maintain proper elevation with respect to the gallery collecting sys- 
tem. Taking advantage of these conditions, the Des Moines system has 
for years carried forward a beautification program which has made its 
Water Works Park one of lowa’s showplaces. 

On the plant grounds, the Des Moines Water Works presents a gold- 
fish pool, a lagoon, and a handsome formal garden. The lagoon displays 
lovely water lilies and is bordered by decorative plantings. The pool, kept 
warm the year round by water heated in the pumping station, boasts gold- 
fish of spectacular size and beauty. For the most part, the water supply 
grounds have been kept in a natural state, with bridle, bicycle, and foot- 
paths inviting the visitor to explore their attractions. The area has been 
declared a game refuge and attracts students and nature lovers in large 
numbers; feeding trays are provided when snow is on the ground, and 
quail shelters have been arranged. 

Certain areas within the grounds have been further developed to pro- 
vide picnic facilities, with tables and outdoor stoves, and a log cabin which 
serves as a shelter house is used constantly by picknickers. Of special in- 
terest is the crabtree planting. The superintendent of the grounds has de- 
veloped an area containing 250 rare species of crabapples. The collection 
has become world famous and thousands of people visit the park every 
spring in blossom time. 

A 200-acre impounding reservoir has been stocked with game fish and 
is open to public fishing. The lake has become noted as a rest area for 
wildfowl, and Des Moines residents have formed the habit of driving out 
from town to observe the thousands of ducks that alight there. 

Special events also add to the public’s interest in the plant and its ad- 
joining recreational area. Of these, one of the most successful was a 
flower show, worked out in conjunction with the garden clubs of the com- 
munity. Widely used and enjoyed, the Des Moines project is proof, not 
only that such undertakings can be successfully carried through, but also 
that they actually build public appreciation for the water works and its 
management. 


The Office as a Public Relations Factor 


A water system, by its nature, is a widespread operation. Interesting 
as plants and reservoirs may be, they are usually off the beaten track for 
the average citizen. The office of the water department or company is, 
on the other hand, usually located in the heart of the business and shopping 
district. People are constantly coming and going, and more are always 
passing by. In your public relations thinking, you will find it worth while 
to consider methods for making full use of this strategically located “‘show 
window.” 
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Municipal water department offices are often housed within the city hall 
or some other municipal building and thus lose their identity, so far as 
street traffic is concerned. Nevertheless, they remain a focal point of con- 
tact with the public—with new customers, in to sign their contracts, and 
with old customers, in to pay their bills. Obviously, if you are spending 
time, energy, and, perhaps, money to reach people with the water works 
story, you will want to take advantage of those moments when they come 
to you. 

Few offices are so small that something cannot be done in the way of 
visual education. Fundamental neatness and cleanliness are basic—that 
factor has already been dealt with. The next step is to give people some- 
thing to look at and talk about. 


Pictures—At Least 


The simplest displays, probably, are arrangements of photographs. 
These can be handled as individually framed prints on the walls or pre- 
sented on a swinging exhibit easel. More dramatically, they can be con- 
verted into large photo murals, to serve not only as illustrations depicting 
the water system but also as decorative panels. 

To be effective, however, photographs should be truly informative. 
The exterior view of a pumping station, for example, is not likely to have 
much appeal to anyone’s imagination. Photographs will do the best job 
if arranged in logical sequence, tracing the water from its source to the 
faucet. Moreover, each picture in the arrangement should be accompanied 
by a neat identifying label, sufficiently detailed to give the reader some 
understanding of its meaning to the whole water works operation. 

An interesting variation is one which provides for changing photo- 
graphs every few months or so. Thus, the regular caller at the office is 
given something new to look at from time to time. Very simple display 
arrangements can be made, using two wall strips and removable glass 
plates. Or you can secure an exhibit panel, such as is used in art and 
camera shows, and arrange mounted, but unframed, prints on either side. 

With a changing photographic exhibit, you can present a variety of 
subjects—the detailed operation of each unit in the water system, water 
in the home, water in fire fighting, water in industry, and so forth. Pro- 
curement of photographs should not prove too difficult. You can encour- 
age amateurs in your own organization to shoot appropriate subjects, or 
you can get much of the work done at little cost by cooperating with local 
newspaper photographers. Still another resource would be camera clubs 
in your community. Such groups generally include enthusiasts for dif- 
ferent types of subjects, and among them you will doubtless find individuals 
who would welcome the chance to make sequences along the desired lines. 

If you want to get the utmost in public relations value out of pictures, 
hold a prize contest for the best submitted by local photographers. Offer 
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a modest cash prize or two, with display of all entries. Secure a qualified 
expert or group of experts to judge the event, and see that the whole un- 
dertaking gets adequate publicity. Categories can be set up, if desired, for 
professionals and semiprofessionals, amateurs, and children. That means 
more winners’ names and bigger news stories. 


Posters, Diagrams, and Charts 


Further diversification can be secured by using wall, easel, and exhibit 
panel space for the display of posters, diagrams, maps, and charts. If, for 
example, you sponsor a poster contest in the schools, the logical place to 
exhibit the entries—at least, those which receive prizes and mentions—is 
in the water works office. Such an exhibition has a special value: it 
brings into the office many people who have no immediate business there 
and would not otherwise appear. 

Diagrams, maps, and charts showing how the water works operates— 
how it gathers, treats, safeguards, and distributes water—can also be dis- 
played to advantage. Such exhibits can be made permanent elements in 
the wall decorations of the office or can be handled as changing displays. 
In general, the advantage lies with the latter. After visitors have seen 
the same thing several times, they tend to take it for granted. If they are 
stimulated to look afresh every time they come in, they are more likely to 
feel that the water works office is always an interesting place. 

Diagrams and similar devices can often be effectively used in conjunc- 
tion with photographs. The pictures show what the subject looks like, 
while the diagram indicates its functioning or relation to the overall op- 
eration. 


Working Models and Exhibits 


Most effective of all office displays are actual working models of equip- 
ment. A filter plant model would provide an interesting and informative 
display, as would a model showing how a tank gives even water pressure. 
Still another working display—and one of particular interest to the con- 
sumer—could dramatize the amount of water wasted by a leaky faucet. 
Or, in place of models, continuous movies or slide films could be employed. 

A number of scientific and semiscientific exhibits—covering such sub- 
jects as pollution, simple water chemistry, hardness factors, and the like— 
could also be devised. Some might be of the type used in big industrial 
exhibits, where pressing a button sets some demonstration under way. 
This might be applied, for example, to a working model of a pump. 

Ideas for simple experimental displays could doubtless be secured from 
the science teachers of your loca: school system. In fact, you should be 
able to awaken their interest to the point where the production of models 
and exhibits could be assigned to the schools as projects in the science 
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courses. Or, you may find that your own organization includes men who 
would take on model building as a hobby. 

Many items of equipment which are as simple as children’s playthings 
to you may strike the layman as highly mysterious mechanisms. You 
could build an interesting exhibit around the working of a water faucet or 
a fire hydrant. Models encased in transparent plastic or with cutaway 
sides would provide a display sure to attract attention. 


Through the Plate Glass 


If you have your own office building or occupy street floor space, your 
opportunity for developing the show value of the water works office is 


Office Window Display, Sharon, Pa. 


broadened appreciably. With display windows facing directly on the side- 
walk, you can keep attention focused on your activities from one end of 
the year to the other. 

Practically all the suggestions advanced for enlivening the office in- 
terior can be utilized to create interesting window displays. You can use 
photos, posters, diagrams, working models, and every other type of ex- 
hibit. But you can go considerably further. Because a show window 
invites the display of material interesting to the passerby, you can extend 
your activities to a degree that might not seem completely justified for in- 
terior displays. 
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You can work up scenic treatments, even to the extent of showing a 
dam with running water or a flower-surrounded pool. You can have a 
little fountain playing or provide a glimpse of a stream flowing through 
the woods. You can make your window one of those which passersby 
always stop to inspect. In fact, you could hardly wish for a better frame 
of mind than that which prompts the question, “What are they showing 
in the water works window this week?” 

Even if such ambitious displays seem beyond your resources, you can 
always attract attention with a display of plants and flowers. As already 
noted, the relation between water service and attractive gardens is an im- 
portant one; as an example of what water, properly used, helps make pos- 
sible, floral displays are highly appropriate for the water works office. 
In a smaller community, you might go a step further and arrange for floral 
showings by the local garden club or by individual gardeners. In fact, 
you could develop a regular annual water works flower show and make 
quite an event of it. 


Extending a Cooperative Hand 


If you have strategically placed windows or an office large enough to 
encourage display setups, or both, you can win friends by extending co- 
operation to various community groups seeking to place displays before the 
public. Your ability to make such cooperative gestures will depend upon 
the size of the community, the diversity of interests represented, and, if 
yours is a municipal department, the attitude of the local administration. 
Obviously, decisions on such matters must be guided by definite policies ; 
you simply cannot give a window to one group and refuse the privilege to 
another without a definite and well established reason. 

But you will secure one further attention-building device if you can set 
up a fair procedure for allocating window and interior space to community 
groups of the type that merit and receive widespread public support— 
the boy and girl scouts, the community chest organization, the hospital 
building fund, the Red Cross, the chamber of commerce, and many others. 
Moreover, you will profit by the variety these uses give your windows. 
Few window displays hold major public interest for more than 10-14 
days; to possess maximum public relations value, your windows should 
be changed at least twice a month and probably oftener. Although an in- 
terior display, seen less frequently, may remain interesting for several 
months, a much speedier turnover is required to attract street traffic. 

You will also be justified in granting display facilities to groups and 
organizations with a direct interest in or value to the water works. Sports- 
men’s clubs, with their interest in stream pollution control; garden clubs; 
city and county planning associations; and important customers, such as 
water-using industries, belong in this category. So do the plumbers and 
the water-using city departments. 
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If you have two or more display windows, you could make it a set 
practice to contribute one to other people’s activities exclusively, scheduling 
as many as 52 displays a year. One advantage of such a system is that 
you would benefit from a continual change in window displays with very 
little effort on your part, as you would make the actual setting up of the 
display the responsibility of the particular interests desiring it. Of course, 
you should reserve the right of censorship, even though it would seldom 
need to be exercised. 


Taking the Water Works to the People 


Having developed models and exhibits which explain the water works 
and its functioning to the public, you need not depend solely on the people 
who come to your plants or office for an audience. You can also take 
your displays to the public in a number of different ways. 

One method worth exploring is participation in certain types of shows 
and fairs. Many communities in the course of a year have several such 
events, and they usually command wide interest. Particularly worth while 
from your point of view is the “home show,” devoted to home building, 
landscaping, and furnishing. Obviously, here is an excellent opportunity 
to reach the public in their role as customers. You can provide an exhibit 
which not only illustrates how the water system operates but also shows 
the homeowner and prospective home buyer a number of things he should 
know about water supply. You can demonstrate leak control, cold- 
weather precautions, and the most efficient placing of pipes, faucets, and 
other facilities. You can show how to check plumbing lines for danger 
spots and can otherwise render a valuable public service. In setting up 
such an exhibit, you might make an arrangement with the master plumbers 
of the community, inviting them to assist in the operation of your booth 
and help with the explanations. 

Another activity in which you could logically participate would be the 
flower show. Here you might arrange demonstrations of proper watering 
methods for different types of plants, shrubs, and lawns. At the same 
time you could include an exhibit of some of your own growing things, 
along with a model or display telling the story of the water works as a 
whole. 

At the sportsmen’s show, emphasis could be placed on recreational use 
of watershed areas, control of stream pollution, and similar subjects of in- 
terest to the spectators. Other opportunities will present themselves, but, 
of course, budget considerations will play an important part in determining 
how far you carry such a participation program. Any public health show 
or display, however, should certainly merit your attention. And, if your 
community plays host to a county fair, you might find it worth while to be 
represented there, 
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In considering the value of such events, do not overlook the publicity 
which often accrues as a byproduct. They are generally covered in con- 
siderable detail by the press, and an attractive and interesting exhibit will 
often be photographed and described in the news stories. 


Cooperation With Savings Banks 


Turning to more permanent display opportunities, consideration should 
be given to local savings banks and savings and loan associations. These 
institutions are particularly interested in fostering home ownership, re- 
modeling, and building, as their earnings are largely dependent upon mort- 
gage loans. Savings banks and associations are always looking for ways 
of dramatizing their services and attracting homeowners and other pros- 
pects into their offices. The tieup between the water works and the home 
is a logical one, as already noted. If you can prepare an interesting exhibit 
—one truly helpful to the homeowner—you may well find that your local 
savings institutions will gladly make use of it. Although principal em- 
phasis should be on the practical things the homeowner wants and needs 
to know, you can also bring in enough about the water works to sell the 
system and its operations. 


Display for Plumbers 


Plumbing shops are not conspicuous for the interest or attractiveness 
of their show windows. By providing an interesting and informative win- 
dow display which could be rotated among the community’s plumbers, you 
not only would gain a wider audience for your material but should also win 
the thanks of the plumbing trade. As a matter of fact, you might develop 
several such displays, covering different subjects, and keep them on the 
move. 

A series of four might be constructed—the first, a model of the water 
system as a whole ; the second, a working model of a filter plant; the third, 
a model of a house showing proper installation of water facilities; and the 
fourth, a leak demonstration model, showing wastage caused by leaks of 
various sizes. If models are too expensive for your budget, a series of 
displays could be worked out using charts and photographs, mounted, per- 
haps, on neat screens. You need not confine yourself to four subjects— 
eight or ten could be developed—providing a more detailed description of 
the system and more information on water use and conservation. 

If there are a number of plumbers involved, someone should be made 
responsible for keeping track of the displays, moving them on schedule, 
and checking their condition. 


Cooperation With Appliance Dealers 


Although the plumber merits special attention—after all, he is your 
chief aid in maintaining satisfactory water service—you may also want to 
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consider working with all dealers handling any type of water-using appli- 
ances or equipment. Hardware stores, building supply dealers, appliance 
retailers, department stores, and various types of contractors constitute a 
group which, in greater or lesser degree, has an interest in the ultimate 
delivery and utilization of your product. In this connection, do not over- 
look the gas appliance firms and the installers of heating plants. They 
provide the means for heating water, and, as every water works man knows, 
hot-water problems are frequently a source of annoyance and concern. 

If you are in position to create special display units for various classifi- 
cations of equipment, it would be most desirable to do so. If, for example, 
a show window panel covering proper sprinkling methods could be devised, 
it would be particularly useful to hardware stores in conjunction with their 
displays of garden hose, nozzles, and related supplies. A display showing 
how water reacts under varying temperatures would appeal to the heating 
appliance dealers. And so on, through the various categories. 

At the same time some of your more general displays would also be in- 
teresting to the various dealers, as long as some logical tieup with their 
trade and field of business existed. It would, of course, be essential to 
survey the various trade groups and check on their receptivity to such 
material before making any investment in signs, picture panels, or models, 
but the matter certainly seems to be worth exploring. 


Other Logical Display Locations 


Stiil another group of potential users of your displays consists of local 
insurance offices. Water supply is one of the essential factors influencing 
fire insurance rates, and several appropriate displays could be arranged— 
one demonstrating pressure maintenance, another covering the reserves of 
water available for emergency use, a third showing hydrant operation and 
what happens when the fire bell sounds. 

If your local chamber of commerce is an active one, maintaining an in- 
formation and promotion office, one or more exhibits could be prepared for 
display there. As representatives of concerns considering the community 
as an industrial location generally get in touch with the chamber of com- 
merce, a display showing the relation of the water system to community 
stability, to fire protection, and to manufacturing processes would be most 
pertinent. 

Along the same line, consideration should be given to participation in 
any general displays set up by business interests to sell the community to 
the visitor. Typical is the group of small-size show windows installed in 
the Indianapolis, Ind., Union Station, providing a quick introduction to 
the city’s industries and business firms. Appropriately, the Indianapolis 
Water Co. is represented. 
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Preparing Exhibits and Displays 


Obviously, it is one thing to agree that a display would be a good idea 
and quite another to design and build effective display elements. Rela- 
tively simple jobs, however, can often produce very attractive effects. One 
of the simplest arrangements is the three-panel screen, with a large central 
panel, flanked by two smaller sections which open out and which keep the 
waole display standing upright. Photographs, maps, charts, drawings, and 
appropriate titles can be mounted neatly and a very pleasing arrangement 
achieved without professional assistance. The screens can be built by al- 
most any carpenter or amateur craftsman, using strips of wood and heavy 
bristol board, beaverboard, or light plywood. Kept freshly painted, they 
can be used over and over. One advantage is that, when closed, the ma- 
terial is protected and a compact package created; this is particularly de- 
sirable for a display which is transported from place to place. 

A modification of this idea calls for treating the central panel as a shal- 
low box. equipped with doors. When placed on end, with the doors open, 
the effect of a three-panel screen is again created. But space has been pro- 
vided for the attachment of actual pieces of equipment or apparatus, or even 
models, to the inside wall of the box and to the inside of the doors. This 
type, too, can be shipped from place to place with maximum ease and a 
minimum of risk to the display material. 

If there is an advertising agency in town, it will have resources for 
securing exhibits and displays of all kinds. If not, most communities have 
at least one sign painter who can handle simple jobs. Or you can, per- 
haps, interest high school classes—arts, crafts, and science—in working 
on your displays as a project. And do not forget your own employees— 
chances are you have more than one real craftsman in your plants and 
shops who would welcome a chance to display his skill and ingenuity, if 
you will provide the materials and give credit for the accomplishment. 


‘Silent Service’ Reprints 


In preparation are reprints of the AWWA public relations study, 
“Silent Service Is Not Enough!” including not only the material pub- 
lished in this issue of the JouRNAL but also an appendix of facts, sta- 
tistics, and ideas (largely taken from Willing Water No. 25, Decem- 
ber 1953) which can be usefully incorporated in talks on water works 
subjects. Reprints will be available in February 1955, at a price of 
$1.50 per copy (less 20 per cent to members paying in advance). 
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1954 Conference—Seattle 


pips before have so many worked so hard to make so many so happy as 
at Seattle, Wash., last May 23-28. The happy many, of course, were the 
record 2,063 who registered to make the seventy-fourth conference the biggest 
ever—and the hard-working many were the Pacific- Northwesterners who served 
en masse to make it the best ever. Not content with offering a full quota of 
technical sessions and meetings, an unparalleled exhibit of water works equip- 
ment and material, and exciting entertainment every evening, the local section 
went all out to make sure that all AWWA not only saw but sightsaw Seattle 
and the surrounding country, with courtesy car tours during the conference 
week and four postconference tours—to Bremerton, Wash., to Victoria, B.C., 
to Seattle’s Cedar River watershed, and even to Alaska. Only the failure to 
set up a Committee on Good Weather prevented the week from being absolutely 
perfect, but the dampness and chill never penetrated to the enthusiasm, and both 
Mount Rainier and the Olympics did “come out” to complete the setting. 

Hardworker-in-Chief was Seattle’s Roy Morse, chairman of a Convention 
Management Committee that included : 


Representing AWWA Representing WSWMA 
W. A. KuNnicK T. T. QuiIGcLey 
FRED MERRYFIELD E. A. S1GwortH 
Ex Officio 
M. B. CunniNGHAM, President R. S. RANKIN, President 
Harry E. Jorpan, Secretary Joun G. Stewart, Manager 


RicHArD Hazen, Chm., Publication Com. 


The arrangement of Seattle’s meeting rooms made it desirable for Dick 
Hazen and his program committee to experiment with a program of single 
sessions to permit everyone to attend every technical meeting. Although the 
week wasn’t quite long enough for that, the committee did work out a schedule 
of ten regular sessions, during which 67 scheduled speakers and a hundred or 
more nonscheduled ones managed to cover all the major concerns of the industry. 
The formal papers presented, almost all of which have already been published 
in the JouRNAL, are listed on pages 1329-30. 

Supervising the “show,” meanwhile, were John Stewart and his Exhibit 
Committee, with 150 booths set up in more than 14,000 sqft of arena right 
below the meeting rooms in the Civic Auditorium. There it was that water 
workers spent their time before, after, and between meetings, buying or sighing 
over the wares displayed by 90 of the field’s leading manufacturers. 

On the entertainment front, it was Tom Quigley again who took charge, 
ably assisted by Fred Shanaman, Brian Shera, Clare Parks, Trumbull Smith, 
Fred Merryfield, the Bob Jacksons, Arthur Musgrave, and Cliff Casad, respon- 
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1954 CONFERENCE STATISTICS 


Seattle Registration by Days 


MEN LapIEs TOTAL 
Geographic Distribution of Registrants 
& TERRITORIES Maryland ........ 13 a ee 15 
Massachusetts .... 13 
20 Michigan ........ 41 Washington ..... 426 
Alaska 6 Minnesota ....... 21 West Virginia ... 4 
Arizona 8 Mississippi ....... 4 Wisconsin ....... 45 
Arkansas 6 er 44 Wyoming ........ 3 
Canal Zone 
Colorado 29 New Jersey ...... 85 CANADA 
Connecticut 8 New Mexico ..... 1 Alb 1 
Dist. Columbia ... 5 New York ....... 135 Alberta . 
Florida 15 North Carolina .. 18 British Columbia . 
Hawaii 4 29 Jntario 
Idaho 24 Oklahoma ....... 13 Quebec .......... 1 
owa 28 Rhode Island .... 14 
27 South Carolina ... 10 Australia 1 
Mmentucky ........ 21 South Dakota .... 22 
Lowismna ........ 19 Tennessee ....... 15 2,063 
Comparative Registration Totals—1946-1954 
YEAR PLACE MEN LADIES Tora 
1954 Seattle 1,536 527 2,063 
1953 Grand Rapids 1,532 365 1,897 
1952 Kansas City 1,600 386 1,986 
1951 Miami 1,415 491 1,906 
1950 Philadelphia 1,678 329 2,007 
1949 Chicago 1,593 374 1,967 
1948 Atlantic City 1,348 356 1,704 
1947 San Francisco 1,115 431 1,546 
1946 St. Louis 1,303 214 1,517 
Win, Place & Show in Section Awards 
Henshaw Cup Hill Cup Old Oaken Bucket 
Pacific Northwest..67.5% Southwest ......... 1,056 
OE eee 62.3% Pacific Northwest..18.80 Southwest ......... 915 
Rocky Mountain ..60.3% Southeastern ...... NOW TORE 738 
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sible for the individual events. And the events were many, beginning with a 
sellout “Potlatch” buffet on Sunday evening, before the regular meeting-and- 
greeting affair, and continuing through the award night and President’s recep- 
tion, a “Klondike Kickup” of Gay Nineties getup and go, a starlight cruise 
around Seattle, the annual banquet and ball, and then the various sightseeing 
tours that kept some people busy for a week after the Conference had closed. 
As for the ladies, all record-breaking 527 of them, their days were just as busy 
as the men’s, keeping up with the round of pleasure outlined for them by Dick 
Wolff, Beth Morse, and their committee of zealous wives. 

At his best again in getting them there and getting them back was that 
demon despatcher Sig Sigworth and his crew, who had worked out a grand tour 
for both comers and goers to make the very most of the trip. And on hand 
to greet and take care of them during their stay were Jerry Allen and his hosts. 
Altogether more than 200 of the section’s members, and friends and families as 
well, worked hard—and most successfully—at making Seattle’s the biggest and 
best AWWA Conference ever. 


Association Awards 


Honorary Membership was conferred upon Ben S. Morrow, of Portland, 
Ore.; Samuel F. Newkirk Jr., of Elizabeth, N.J.; and Leonard N. Thompson, 
of St. Paul, Minn. The citations follow: 

BEN StoGpEN Morrow, Engineer and General Manager, Bureau of Water 
Works, Portland, Ore.: genuinely beloved throughout the Pacific Northwest; 
loyal member of the Association since 1926; Director 1932-35; received the 
Fuller Award in 1940; served on several committees and at the present time ts 
a member of the Committee on Watershed Protection and Erosion Control. 

SAMUEL FRANK NEWKIRK JR., Engineer and Superintendent, Board of 
Water Commissioners, Elizabeth, N.J.: a distinguished citizen of his community, 
who has served the Association well for many years; President 1945; Vice- 
President 1944; Director 1938-41; awarded the Diven Medal in 1942 and the 
Fuller Award in 1943; active in committee work throughout the years and out- 
standingly so in his leadership of the Meter Committee, during which time the 
very fine series of five meter specifications was promulgated. 

LronarpD NEwTon THompPsoN, Engineer and General Manager, Water 
Department, St. Paul, Minn.: a valuable member of the Association since 1929; 
President 1946; Vice-President 1945; Director 1936-39 and again elected Di- 
rector by the Minnesota Section for the 1954-57 term; presently serving as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Minnesota Section; received the Fuller Award in 
1949 ; served on numerous committees and participated in the divisional activities 
of the Association. 

The John M. Diven Medal, awarded to the member whose services to the 


water works field during the preceding year are deemed most outstanding, was 
presented to William J. Orchard. The citation follows: 
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WILLIAM JOHN OrcHARD, Director, Wallace and Tiernan Inc., Newark, N.J.: 
in recognition of his many years of devotion to the Association and to the water 
supply industry; for his remarkable discretion, bold approach, and inspiring 
enthusiasm in the promotion of its broadening objectives; for his genius as a 
person, which has endeared him to his associates and promoted so much good- 
will and understanding between the producers and consumers in the water sup- 


ply field. 


The John M. Goodell Award, granted for the best paper published in the 
JourNnaL from November 1952 through October 1953, was conferred upon 
Michael J. Taras. The citation follows: 

Micuwae_ J. Taras, Research Sanitary Chemist, Department of Water Sup- 
ply, Detroit, Mich.: for his paper entitled “Effect of Free Residual Chlorination 
on Nitrogen Compounds in Water,” which was published in the January 1953 
issue of the Journal (Vol. 45, page 47). This paper is a report on fundamental 
research at Detroit on the effect of chlorine on specific chemical compounds, with 
special reference to surface waters subject to sewage pollution and to ground 
waters. The paper is a valuable addition to the understanding of the chlorina- 
tion process so important to the water works industry. It is the fourth report 
of similar studies by this author to appear in the Journal in recent years. Two 
of these were prepared by him alone and two jointly with his associate, Douglas 
Feben. 


The George Warren Fuller Awards were presented to 27 men whose Sec- 
tions had nominated them in the year beginning with the 1953 Annual Con- 
ference at Grand Rapids and ending with the opening of the 1954 Annual Con- 
ference at Seattle. The awards—which are conferred for “distinguished service 
in the water supply field and in commemoration of the sound engineering skill, 
the brilliant diplomatic talent, and the constructive leadership of men in the 
Association which characterized the life of George Warren Fuller”—went to the 
following men: 

Arizona Section—JoHN ANDREW CAROLLO: an engineer recognized through- 
out the Southwest for ability and courage, a firm and able supporter of improved 
public health ; loyal, conscientious worker for the Arizona Section. 

California Section—WaLter Otto WEIGHT: for his untiring and ever 
cheerful service to the Association and Section, particularly his productive mem- 
bership promotion activities and his work in organizing the superintendents and 
operators of the many smaller communities and water companies in Southern 
California. 

Canadian Section—ALLAN UsILL SANDERSON: for his effective water works 
administration in the city of Toronto, combined with long and meritorious sup- 
port of the Canadian Section. 

Chesapeake Section—Epwin Avoysius ScuMItT: for his outstanding serv- 
ice in the development of the Washington Aqueduct Water Supply Systems and 
improvements to the Dalecarlia and McMillan Water Purification Plants; and 
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for his untiring activities in the advancement of the technical programs of the 
Association, 

Cuban Section—Jresus Maria Vatpes Roc: for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to the water works industry, and especially his brilliant work on the San- 
tiago Water Works, as well as for his untiring efforts in behalf of the Cuban 
Section. 

Florida Section—S. KeirH Ketter: for his energetic service as Chairman 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the Florida Section and, more outstanding, his life- 
time of devoted service to his community as General Superintendent of the 
Pinellas County Water System. 

Illinois Section—WILForp Wi tis DeBerarp: for his leadership in the 
work of the Jllinois Section; his constructive guidance and inspiration to the 
younger men of the Association; his accomplishments as a water works admin- 
istrator; and his accurate reporting of the work of others. 

Indiana Section—RALPH BENJAMIN WILEy: for his distinguished service 
as an educator in developing sanitary engineering curricula and sponsoring short 
courses and engineering conferences of great value to the water works industry ; 
for leadership in civic affairs; and for the inspiring example of his forceful 
personality. 

Iowa Section—Roy Orvanp EL ts: for his unselfish and inspiring devotion 
to the Section and the advancement of its interests, particularly through his 
numerous and constructive committee activities and his noteworthy services in 
the various offices of the Section. 

Kansas Section—Dwicut Fox Metz cer: for his devotion to, and work for, 
better public water supplies for the citizens of Kansas; for his excellent leader- 
ship and untiring efforts during the flood disaster of 1951; and for his enthusiastic 
promotion of the welfare of the Kansas Section. 

Kentucky-Tennessee Section—WILLIAM HENry Lovejoy: for his leader- 
ship in Section affairs since its organization; for his technical contributions to 
the field of water purification; and for his outstanding service for nearly half a 
century in the treatment of Ohio River water at Louisville. 

Michigan Section—Eart Epwarp NorMawn: for his efficient and capable 
direction of the expansion and operation of his city’s water supply and for his 
deep interest in, and devotion to, the activities and the growth of the Michigan 
Section. 

Minnesota Section—EpGAar WILLIAM JOHNSON: for his many years of 
faithful and effective service to the Section, and in recognition of contributions 
to his community and to his profession through his constructive leadership in 
the water works field. 

Missouri Section—Hersert O. Hartunc: for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the improvement of the professional standing of water works operators 
and to the improvement of water treatment practices, particularly through his 
many years of purposeful service with the St. Louis County Water Company ; 
and for his participation in the sectional and national activities of the Association, 
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Montana Section—Morris Epwarp HEenperson: for his outstanding serv- 
ice as a water works manager, and in recognition of his valuable contributions 
to the Section as an officer and member. 

Nebraska Section—JoHN WesLey CRAMER: for his honest, efficient, and 
successful designing and building of modern water works systems; and for his 
unselfish and untiring efforts in behalf of the Association and its Sections. 

New England Section—Rocer WittiAm Esty: for his many years of ex- 
emplary management of the water works of a New England town; for his earnest 
efforts on behalf of the superintendents of small water supply systems; and for 
his active participation in the affairs of the Association. 

New Jersey Section—Martin Ernest FLENTJE: for his thirty years of 
noteworthy service in the fields of water chemistry and water treatment and his 
efficient services in the activities of this Section, especially as Chairman of its 
Program Committee. 

New York Section—Rosert WILLIAM AusTIN: for his long-time enthusi- 
astic efforts in successfully promoting membership in, and advancing the ideals 
of, the Association, particularly among the water works operators in smaller 
communities. 

North Carolina Section—W abe GILLies Brown: for his outstanding serv- 
ice as teacher in operators’ schools, special training of operators for other com- 
munities, and cooperation with the Public Health School in the instruction of 
students of Pan-American and other countries. 

Ohio Section—Arvine ALTON ULRICH: for his constant devotion to the 
advancement of the Ohio Section; his many years of committee work; his out- 
standing service in all offices ; and his contribution to the water works profession 
as an engineer and administrator. 

Pacific Northwest Section—Ray Emerson Koon: for long and important 
service in the planning and improvement of water supply systems throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, and in tribute to his personal qualities of capability, thorough- 
ness, and integrity. 

Pennsylvania Section—JoHNn Davip JOHNSON: for his many years of loyal 
and distinguished service in the operation and management of the Erie Water 
Department and his active interest and leadership in Section affairs. 

Southeastern Section—SHERMAN RusseELL: for the honest, sincere, and 
efficient service rendered to his community during more than a quarter of a 
century ; for his devoted efforts on behalf of the water works profession and his 
wholehearted participation in the activities of the Southeastern Section. 

Southwest Section—FRANK STANLEY TayLor: for his constructive interest 
in the affairs of the Section and the Association; his long-term devotion to his 
job, holding public interest superior to personal interests; and for his many 
contributions to water works schools and in-service training of employees. 

Virginia Section—Howarp ATWATER JOHNSON: for his outstanding service 
to his community through the efficient performance of his duties in the field of 
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water purification ; and for his active participation in the affairs of the Virginia 
Section. 

' Wisconsin Section—Joun James McCartny: for his untiring research in 
the field of water purification, instrumentation, and processes ; his long and faith- 
ful service to the Wisconsin Section ; and his leadership in the West Shore Water 
Producers’ Association. [Died Jan. 15, 1954.] 


The Henshaw Cup, awarded annually to the Section having the greatest 
percentage of its members present at the Section’s annual meeting, went to the 
Pacific Northwest Section, which scored 67.5 per cent. 


The Nicholas S. Hill Jr. Cup, awarded annually to the Section making the 
largest weighted gain in membership, was won by the Southwest Section with 
50.51 points. 


The Old Oaken Bucket, awarded to the largest Section in the Association, 
was presented to the California Section for the fifteenth year in succession. 


Schedule of Conference Papers and Reports 
Water Resources Division—9:30 AM—May 24, 1954 


Panel Discussion—Watershed and Reservoir Control in the Northwest—Ownership, Logging 

T. V. Berry, C. C. Casad, R. A. Duff, W. A. Kunigk, G. A. Marshall, and 

A. E. Thompson 


Water Purification Division—1:30 PM—May 24, 1954 


Panel Discussion—Chlorination Stations—Factors in Design and Operating Control ....... 
Led by H. C. Medbery 


Safety Measures and Emergency Chlorine Supplies ..................4-- Brian L. Shera 
The Physical and Biological Distribution of Radioisotopes in the Columbia River Below the 


Committee Report—Instrumentation and Methods of Testing Radioactive Contamination .... 
H. H. Gerstein 


Open Session—Water Works Practice Committee—2:00 PM—May 24, 1954 


Committee Progress Reports 


Water Resources Division—9:30 AM—May 25, 1954 

The Value of Water Supply Forecasts From Snow Surveys ........-.....- Fred A. Strauss 
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Business Session—Water Purification Division—9:30 AM—May 25, 1954 
Committee Reports 


Standard Methods for the Examination of Water and Sewage ............. Ray L. Derby 
W. L. Harris 
Effects of Synthetic Detergents on Water Supplies ....................4. Paul D. Haney 
Revision of Manual Chapter on Aeration Guy R. Scott 
Revision of Manual Chapter on Mixing and Sedimentation ................ H. E. Lordley 
Revision of Manual Chapter on Filtration R. L. McNamee 
Specifications and Tests for Water Purification Chemicals ................ J. E. Kerslake 


Water Purification Division—1:30 PM—May 25, 1954 


Plastic Pipe for Potable Water Walter D. Tiedeman 
Panel Discussion—New Approaches to the Control of Tastes and Odors in Impounded 
Control of Aquatic Growths in Reservoirs ............... B. C. Nesin and Ray L. Derby 
Sea Water or Natural Brine for Cation Exchanger Regeneration ....James M. Montgomery 


Open Session—Water Works Administration Committee—2:00 PM—May 25, 1954 


Committee Progress Reports 


Water Works Management Division—9:30 AM—May 26, 1954 

Panel Discussion—Regional and Metropolitan Water Systems ....... Led by Abel Wolman, 
E. H. Campbell, R. B. Diemer, H. H. Gerstein, J. W. McFarland, and Harry B. Shaw 
Revenue Bonds in the Water Supply Field 2... ........ccsccvcscscssccsesoves D. L. Erickson 
Local Water Systems in Reclamation Areas .................eeeeeeeee James C: Howland 


Transmission and Distribution Division—2:00 PM—May 26, 1954 


Panel Discussion—Breaks in Oil Pipeline Crossings—Petroleum Industry Construction and 


M. B. Cunningham, J. C. Detweiler, M. P. Hatcher, R. K. Paine, and F. L. Scherer 


Water Works Management Division—9:30 AM—May 27, 1954 


Panel Discussion—Fire Insurance Rating Problems ................. Led by A. A. Ulrich, 

Paul J. Braun, Loren S. Bush, R. C. Dennett, and Henry R. Herold 
The Utility Commissioners’ Standard Rules and Regulations ......... John H. Murdoch Jr. 


Transmission and Distribution Division—2:00 PM—May 27, 1954 
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Binding the Year’s Journals 


Through the cooperation of the Library Binding Institute, an organization 
of binderies which specializes in binding publications into volumes, arrangements 
have been made to give information and assistance to AWWA members who 
want to have their JouRNALs bound. This work may be done in accordance with 
standards of materials and construction required for durability, service, and acces- 
sibility by college, reference, and public libraries. The American Library Associ- 
ation and the Library Binding Institute have cooperated in promulgating 
“Minimum Specifications for Class A Library Binding” based on research and 
production and performance experience. 

A committee of the American Library Association has certified responsible 
and reliable library binderies which have proved able to meet these specifications. 
To obtain standard quality binding, simply request Class A binding at any certified 
bindery. In obtaining price quotations, state the three dimensions of the volume. 

Names and addresses of certified binderies in your area are available from 
the Library Binding Institute, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Before 
sending copies to the bindery: 


1. Check for missing issues and check each issue for defects, missing pages. 
etc. Be sure to include the volume index. 
2. Tie the twelve issues together carefully so that nothing is crumpled or 
torn. 
3. Write out definite instructions giving your preferences on the following 
points : 
a. Color of binding (one of the following standard colors should be se- 
lected: dark green, dark blue, black, brown, or medium red). 
b. Whether the advertising sections and/or paper covers are to be bound 
into the volume. 
c. An exact copy of the text to be lettered in gold on the backbone. A 
common form is: 
Journal—1 in. from top Vol. 46—4} in. from bottom 
AWWA-—2} in. from top 1954—3} in. from bottom 
d. If you have had Journats bound before and want your set to match as 
closely as possible, send a previous volume as a sample. If you want an ap- 
proximate match, send a “rubbing” of the lettering on a previous volume and 
indicate the color. 


If satisfactory arrangements cannot be made, or if there is any difficulty, 
advise the AWWA office and steps will be taken in cooperation with the Library 
Binding Institute to assure you proper service. 

By arrangement with AWWA, University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is making a microfilm edition of the JourRNAL available to 
regular subscribers at a price comparable with the cost of library binding. The 
cost of the 1953 volume was $7.65. 
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Papers Scheduled at 1954 Section Meetings 


ey follows a summary listing of papers scheduled for presentation at 
1954 Section Meetings. The dates of the Section Meetings from 1950 to 
1954 and the locations for 1954 are listed on page 1342. Section officers who 
were elected at meetings held during 1954 are listed on page 2 P&R in the front 


of this issue. The programs are listed alphabetically by Sections, without regard 
to the date of presentation. 


Alabama-Mississippi Section—October 24-27, 1954 


foe Water Works Operators A. N. Beck 
Construction aid Methods. C. C. Williams 


Arizona Section—April 22-24, 1954 


Measuring and Interpreting Corrosive Properties of Soil .............. Russell E. Barnard 
R. B. Banks 
Record Preservation and Microfilming ...... Jack Fleming 


Modernizing Customer Accounting 


California Section—Regional Meeting—April 9, 1954 


John C. Luthin 


California Section—October 26-29, 1954 


Robert R. Shoemaker and C. Kenyon Wells 


Results of Investigation of Water Main Extension Rules and Regulations .. Phillip F. Walsh 
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University Training for Administrators Henry Reining Jr. 
It’s Rumored Management Says Raiph Foy 
Teaming up for Suggestion Plans W. A. Glassford and Howard B. Griffith 
Recovery and Identification of Complex Organic Chemical Compounds in Drinking Water .. 
F. M. Middleton 
Practical Methods for Measurement and Removal of Radioactive Products in Water 
Harold Pearson 
Vacuum Degasification of Water for Taste and Odor Control Bernard Schiller 
Recommended Practice for Design and Manufacture of Prestressed Concrete Pipe 
Harold L. White 
Prestressed Concrete Tanks of the East Bay Municipal Utility District ....... J. W. Trahern 
A Suggested Nontechnical Manual on Corrosion for Water Works Forces ..L. B. Hertzberg 
Design and Construction of Peters Dam and Appurtenant Works William H. Seeger 
Pump System Anaiysis and Design Methods Used in the Los Angeles Water System 
Roland Triay Jr. 
Water Works Forum Led by Lauren W. Grayson 
Equating Surface and Underground Storage Raymond A. Hill 
New Legislation—AB 2699 Ransom Chase 
State Water Plans C. A. Griffith 
Dale L. Maffitt 


Canadian Section—April 12-14, 1954 


Guided Discussion—Operation and Maintenance of Water Works Distribution Systems 
Led by G. H. Baker 
Supply and Distribution of Water in the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto ..L. B. Allan 
Present Practice in the Field of Cathodic Protection T. R. B. Watson 
Guided Discussion—Joints for Water Pipe Led by A. H. R. Thomas 
An Analysis of Recent Canadian Water Purification Plants 
A. E. Berry and G. M. Galimberti 
Maintenance of the Various Public Utility Services During Construction of the Yonge Street 
Rapid-Transit Subway 
Guided Discussion—Current Water Works Problems .............. Led by H. P. Stockwell 


Canadian Section—Maritime Branch—October 4-5, 1954 


Sources of Water Supply for City of Moncton W. R. Godfrey 
Guided Discussion—Water Works Problems Led by M. H. Rogers 
Guided Discussion—Office and Accounting Problems ................. Led by H. C. Walker 
The Water Works Official and Fluoridation Harry E. Jordan 
The Dental Aspects of Fluoridation W. Gordon Dawson 
Fluoridation—Another Water Works Job D. B. Williams 

Some Highlights of the Design and Construction of Camp Gagetown Water Supply 
Jacques Price 

Chesapeake Section—October 27-29, 1954 


Address of Welcome Mayor Thomas D’Aliesandro Jr. 
Panel Discussion—Upflow Coagulation Basins ............... Led by R. W. Haywood Jr., 

Roy Dragone, A. A. Kalinske, J. S. Kneale, and Harry N. Lowe 
Atomic Waste and Water Supply Joseph A. Lieberman 
Filter Rates Norman Jackson 
Small-Plant Water Supply Operating Problems Holmes Orgain 
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Panel Discussion—Financing Water Works Extensions ............... Led by Roy Ritter, 

Charles B. Wheeler, Alfred Machis, and W. Compton Wills 
Applied Protective Coatings for Water Storage Tanks .................00. Ludwig Adams 


The Feasibility of Biological Warfare Against Public Water Supplies ..................-. 

Bernard B. Berger and Albert H. Stevenson 


Sterilization of Water for Human Consumption ....................- Jesus M. Valdes Roig 
Effectiveness of Emergency Chlorination in the Last Typhoid Fever Epidemic ........... 
Ernesto E. Trelles 

Experimental Determination of Coefficient C of the Hazen-Williams Formula ............ 
Luis A. Nunez 

Epidemiological Study of the Recent Typhoid Fever Outbreak in the City of Havana ...... 
Juan Luis Radelat 


Critical Study of the Cuenca Sur Aquifer of Havana Province ........ Robel Granda Deben 
Minimum Water Works Requirements for Small Towns and Villages ...Gustavo A. Bequer 
Determination of the Area of the Almendares River Basin ...... Leandro de Goicoechea and 


Jorge Quadreny 
Florida Section—November 7-10, 1954 


Water Pollution—One Phase of Water Conservation ....................005: David B. Lee 
The Air-conditioning Water Usage Problem....................000- Frank C. Amsbary Jr. 
Financing Water and Sewerage Systems ............ccccccccsscccccsces Ross E. Windom 
Lawe of Piorma Governing Water Use .........ceccccscccscccevessves Frank E. Maloney 

Jacqueline A. Hynes 


H. E. Hudson Jr. 
The Underwriter and Water Works Insurance .............cceeeeeeceees James C. Molitor 
Water Improvements Affecting National Board of Fire Underwriters’ Classification ...... 

A. H. Gent 
Panel Discussion—Diversion of Water Works Funds ............... Led by A. L. Sargent, 


L. R. Howson, T. A. Matthews, Clyde Absher, and John H. Hunter 
Experience in Studying Organic Taste and Odor Substances in Water, Using Carbon Filter 


Sampling Methods ..........cc0e0. F. M. Middleton, A. A. Rosen, and C. C. Ruchhoft 
Cross and Back Sigionage cc H. A. Spafford 
Maintenance of Household Water-using Electric Appliances ...............6.- J. G. Praetz 


Meter, Service Pipe, and House Piping Sizes for New Home Water-using Appliances ..... 
R. H. Meeker 


Heat Pump for Home Cooling and Heating ................eeeeeeeeeeee Ritchie P. Dewey 
Locating Ground Storage Reservoirs on Distribution Systems ............ M. D. R. Riddell 
Relation of Consumption to Ground Water—Storage Capacity ............. Edwin Hancock 
Water Service—Cause or Effect of Annexation Homer Chastain 
Analysis of Water Distribution Networks by Electronic Methods ............. M. B. Gamet 


Geologic Aspects of Gas Storage in Relation to Ground Water in Kankakee . . Frank C. Foley 
Panel Discussion—Plastic Pipe .............- W. L. Hess, B. A. Poole, and Elmo Conrady 


Cuban Section—December 3-5, 1953 

Illinois Section—March 17-19, 1954 ei 
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Indiana Section—February 10-12, 1954 


Use of Public Relations in the Water Department ....................0.000. A. O. Putnam 
Water Main Extension Policy Committee Report ..............0.0ccceceecucd A. O. Norris 
Progress of Stream Pollution Control in Indiana ................cccececceuccs B. A. Poole 
The Membrane Filter and Some Results Obtained With It in the Laboratories of the Indiana 
Wells—Maintenance and Rehabilitation Gerald F. Briggs 
Maintenance of Elevated Storage Tanks ...........cccccccccccccsccccvcces Lewis S. Finch 
No Help Wanted—Automatic Controls Can Do It .................005. Chauncey M. Buck 
Advantages and Uses of a Continuing Property Record ...............000eeee- Earl Carter 
Water Works Practice—What’s New in Indiana 
Dehumidifying Pipe Galleries ................ Harry D. Harman and John B. Muldovan 


Iowa Section—October 13-15, 1954 


Application of the Membrane Filter at Des Moines Water Works Plant ..... J. R. Maloney 
Panel Discussion—Water Resources 
Panel Discussion—Planning and Management 
Air Conditioning Demands Placed Upon Water Utility ........... Frank C. Amsbary Jr. 
Are Ad Valorem Taxes Justified to Aid Water Department Financing? ..Charles Mullinex 
Split-Treatment Savings at Cedar Rapids Arnold Cherry 


Kansas Section—April 7-9, 1954 


Panel Discussion—Combating Water Shortages During the Drought of 1953 and 1954 ...... 
Led by O. L. E. Haff, 

C. N. Harper, Don Vaughn, John LaDuex, L. A. Martindale, Paschal Grimes, and 

R. W. Cunningham 


Conservation of Water Used in Air Conditioning .............eseeeeeeeeees C. K. Mathews 
Public Relations—An Opportunity for Your Water Department ............ A. O. Putnam 
Utilizing Water Resources in Kansas Water Development Plans of the Corps of Engineers— 
Ther Effect on Public Water Supplies .......c.cccccscosecccccccece Keith R. Barney 
Water Development Plans of the Bureau of Reclamation—Their Effect on Public Water 
Marion E. Ball 


Coordinating Federal Water Resource Programs With Local Needs ....-Murray A. Wilson 


Panel Di — City Ownership of Meters Led by Fred Diehl, 
: Harold R. Volkmann, and Kenneth G. Bittel 
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Panel Discussion—Are Your Water Rates Adequate? ......... Led by B. H. Van Blarcum, 


Robert J. Mounsey and Bernard J. Brungardt 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section—September 20-22, 1954 


Experience in Studying Organic Taste and Odor Substances in Water, Using Carbon Filter 

Automatic Industrial-Waste and Sewage Sampler .................00005- W. B. Henderson 
Some Factors Involved in the Abatement of Industrial Pollution, With Special Reference to 

The Membrane Filter Technique and Its Application to Water Analysis ........ E. L. Shipe 
History and Expansion of Nashville Water Systems .............. Robert L. Lawrence Jr. 
Wells—Their Maintenance and Rehabilitation ......................00000- T. M. Ragsdale 
a Led by E. E. Jacobson 
Radioactive Fallout in Rain in the Cincinnati Area ..................0000000e L. R. Setter 
The Importance of Intergovernmental Relations in Public Works ...... Edward C. Harding 
The Manufacture of Newsprint in a Modern Mill .....................05- Sam Richardson 


Michigan Section—September 15-17, 1954 


Address of Welcome ....................-Mayors John E. Medendorps and Basil O’Grady 
Water Piiration Plant Louis Haase 
Choosing the Proper Motor and Controls for High-Lift Pumping ...................25-- 


A. C. Michael and G. I. Stormont 
Water Resource Supply Conditions 
Legal Implication of Ownership and Control of Ground Water and Surface Water ...... 
Florence Clement Booth 
Solutions to Distribution System Problems 


Leak Detection and Distribution System Studies ................-00000005 Cyrus R. Bird 
Water Charges to Areas Outside Corporation Limits ...................05- Louis E. Ayres 
Legal Liability of Water Superintendents and Municipal Officials ....H. Winston Hathaway 
Panel Discussion—Handling of Chlorine and Chlorine Dioxide 
Design Features of Chlorine Handling and Housing at Lansing ........... Joseph O'Dell 


5 
Minnesota Section—October 6-8, 1954 
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Safety in Water Works Construction and Operation ..............-+--e000: W. C. Lathrop 
A Report on the Minnesota Certificate Program for Water and Sewage Plant Operators . 
C. M. Bach 
Ground Water Geology and Conservation ...............ceseccccecceeees G. M. Schwartz 
Chemical Stabilization ...................++se+++++++M. H. Bischoff and C. W. Callaghan 
Round Table Discussion—Problems in Small Town Water Works .................2.005 


Development of and Experience in the Operation of Suspended-Solids Contact Basins ...... 
H. H. Behlmer 

Panel Discussion—Care and Maintenance of Pumps ............ccccscccccccvcsesevesses 
Ira Vraalstad, R. M. Jenson, and George J. Poole 


Missouri Section—September 26-28, 1954 


Municipal Sanitation in Missouri—Backsight and Foresight .............. L. E. Ordelheide 

Municipal Responsibility in the Conservation of Missouri’s Natural Resources ..Jay Morrow 
Panel Discussion—The Effect of Increased Air-conditioning Demand on Water Works 


What Goes Into the Cost of Production and Delivery of Water and the Relation to Rate 
Measurement of Daily Pumpage Without a Master Meter ................ F. Gordon Clark 
Panel Discussion—Problems of Water Works ............... Led by Edward R. Dougherty 
Panel Discussion—Reporting Your Activities to the City Administration and Stockholders 
City Porn Govern Charles A. Green 
Panel Discussion—Service Extension Policies—Water and Sewage 
Water Works Accounting Principles and Systems ..............ceeeeeeee Homer L. Thorp 
Panel Discussion—Keeping Adequate Records ................. Led by Raymond E., Piner 
Round Table Discussion—Factors Relating to Main Failures ...... Led by Frank E. Dolson 
Chemical and Physical Reactions in Hot-Water Heaters ............... Robert J. Popalisky 


Montana Section—April 23-24, 1954 


The Effect of Beaver on the Quality of Creek Water ...... George Malben and H. B. Foote 


Nebraska Section—April 21-23, 1954 


Swimming Pools and Their Operation .........6cccccccsscccvcscceses Ralph N. Perkins Sr. 
City Ownership and Maintenance of Water Meters ...............eeeeeececes Dave R. Hill 
A Planned Water Department Safety Program ...............ccceeeeeees Earl Frederiksen 
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New Jersey Section—November 4-6, 1954 


One Hundred Years of Private Water Company Service .................. A. D. Cross Jr. 
Education, Experience, and Salaries of Water Works Personnel ........ Raymond J. Faust 


Commercial Records for Small Water Systems ...............e02e000- W. Francis Gordon 
Warren Haring 
Licensing and Tenure for Water Plant Operators ..Robert S. Shaw and Kenneth J. Carhart 
Does Your Water System Provide Good Fire Protection? ................ Kenneth J. Carl 
Panel Discussion—Recreational Use of Water Properties ............ Led by R. E. Bonyun, 

Adolph Damiano, John Flockhart, Harold Ohland, and Charles H. Capen 
Superintendent’s Round Table Discussion .................... Led by David W. Carmichael 


New York Section—April 21-23, 1954 
Contamination of Ground Water With Cadmium Through Industrial Waste .............. 
Maxim Lieber and W. Fred Welsch 


Civil Defense Aspects of Water Supply Planning ................ceceeeceeed A. A. Baskous 
Round Table Conference ..................- Led by S. P. Carman and Thomas M. Riddick 
Water Works School—Introduction to Water Works Practice .......... George E. Symons 
New York Section—Septemer 8-10, 1954 
Long Island—Topography, Political Subdivisions, Cultural History ....... M. L. Brashears 
Geology of Long Island—Formations, Water-bearing Aquifers, Precipitation ...J. E. Upson 
Contamination of Reservoirs by Atomic Fallout ...................000005- E. J. Kilcawley 
Led by Nelson M. Fuller 
North Carolina Section—November 8-10, 1954 
Experiences With Higher Rates of Water Filtration ...................-- Wade G. Brown 


Development of Adequate Water and Sewer Rate Structures 

Panel Discussion—Water and Sewage Works Charges 
Water and Sewer Service Connection Charges ...............ccccccccccccece D. J. Gore 
Demand Charges, Sprinkler Charges, and Hydrant Rentals ............. D. M. Williams 
Sewer Service Charges Applying to Unusual Commercial and Industrial Wastes ........ 


R. S. Phillips 


Ohio Section—September 22-24, 1954 


Public Relations—An Opportunity for Your Water Department .............A.O. Putnam 


Russell S. Smith, Graham Walton Sr., and Jesse Cohen 

Panel Discussion—Main Extensions to Fringe Areas and New Subdivisions .............. 
W. R. Bowman, G. J. Van Dorp, Pierce Bailey, A. V. Agnew, and P. C. Laux 


Possibility and Limitations of Water Well Acidizing ......................-. W. B. Brown 


Activities of the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Ohio’s Water Resources 


Robert C. Smith 
Public Employee Retirement Systems .................cccccccccsccceed A. E. Pritchard Jr. 
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Problems of Municipalities With Surface Supplies ..................0.00e005 Homer Knox 
Problems of Municipalities With Ground Water Supplies ...................-- Paul Kaser 


Possibilities of Developing Reservoirs on the Upper Reaches of Ohio Streams ............ 
C. V. Youngquist 

Progress in Correcting Stream Pollution ..................cccceeeecceseed Arthur Robinson 
Panel Discussion—Experiences and Legal Aspects of the Installation, Inspection, and Main- 
tenance of Fire Hydrants by Municipally Owned Water Works ..................06- 

J. Paul Price, F. J. Schwemler, R. B. Holt, Frank Ruck, and A. W. Grathwol 


Chloride Contamination of Ground Water by Industrial Wastes ............../ A. A. Ulrich 


Pennsylvania Section—June 23-25, 1954 


Effective Treatment of Water Loss Through and Around Concrete Retaining Walls and 
Butterfly Valves for Water Works Operation ..............c.eeeeeeceees Gerald E. Arnold 
Panel Discussion—Fundamentals of Water Works Practice ........ Led by Paul W. Miller 
Water Works Improvements at Allentown ............ccccccccccccccccccevees M. A. Slone 
Recent Developments in Rate Making ............0scscscccsccscees Ernest R. Von Starck 


Two-Way Radio Communications in the Water Works Field 
George H. Dann, D. K. Phillips, and Frank M. Girard 


Rocky Mountain Section—November 8-10, 1954 


Need for and Study of Underground Water Control and Legislation ..... Thad McLaughlin 
Federal Housing Administration and Veterans Administration Requirements as to Sub- 
Panel Discussion—Water Conservation Program ...............-- Led by Earl L. Mosley, 
C. M. Dixon, Thomas J. Eaton, Orville Jones, and Ray Sherard 

Problems Confronting a New Water Board ............. S. J. Joseph and Jack H. Maguire 
Panel Discussion—Flow Meters and Level Controls ........... Led by Robert Hankison and 
E. B. Ambler 

Panel Discussion—Engineering Reports ...........-.eseseccescees Led by Simon F. Elliot, 


Carroll H. Coberly, B. V. Howe, L. C. Osborn, W. F. Turney, and 
Robert L. Streeter 


Engineering Aspects of Water Fluoridation ............cccceseescecccceees Jack H. Fooks 
Some Things You Should Know About Chlorine and Its Compounds ...... Walter D. Smith 
Need for Water Plant and Other Utility Fencing ............-...eee0e- William J. Carlile 


Round Table Discussion—Water Operators’ Problems ..............- Led by J. S. Nichols 


Southeastern Section—March 29-31, 1954 
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Panel Discussion—Factors Relating to Main Failures ......... Led by Robert C. Kauffman, 
John L. Hawkins, Sherman Russell, Bruce J. Sams, W. H. Weaver, and 
Thomas F. Wolfe 


Widening the Vision of the Water Works Industry ...................... Harry E. Jordan 
Water in the Atomic Engineering Program John E. Gray 
Experiences in the Use of Radio Communications in Water Works Operation ............. 
Alan McC, Johnstone and Paul Weir 

Meeting Water Supply Needs in the Southeast E. L. Hendricks 
Panel Discussion—Handling Customer Complaints .............. Led by William H. Wise, 


J. R. Bettis, Max Holland, Thomas King, O. M. Fuller, L. E. Wallis, 
and A. T. Storey 


Southwest Section—October 17-20, 1954 


Mayors Fred T. Hervey and Pedro Garcia 
Panel Discussion—Public Water Supply Policies of the State Health Department ........ 
Led by V. M. Ehlers 
Public Service Board Management of Municipally Owned Utilities ............ Paul Harvey 
Panel Discussion—Conservation of Water Resources in West Texas ..Led by Rudolph Weiss 
Demneranzation of Brackish Waters William Katz 
Marvin C. Nichols 
Summertime Distribution Problems, or Two Pounds in a One-Pound Bag ....J. D. Henry 
Central Dispatching for Water Distribution Systems .....................0005 R. M. Collie 
Water Works Systems for Fire Protection Purposes ..................0005 John H. Arnold 
Panel Discussion—Preventive Maintenance for Water Works Systems ................0+: 
Led by John D. Wedeman 
Consideration of Preventive Maintenance in Water Works Design ........ Ben B. Ewing 
The Consulting Engineer’s Contribution in Evaluation and Design of Water Works Facili- 
Recent Filter Bottom Developments ............./ Albert H. Ullrich and Albert M. Eldridge 
Panel Discussion—Do Your Public Relations Work for You?..Led by Henry J. Graeser Jr. 
John L. Ford Jr. 
Insurance Protection for Water Works Systems and Their Employees ..H. T. Etheridge Jr. 
The Management and Operation of Small City Water Works .............. J. S. Williams 
Water Main Cleaning and Lining—Why, When, How 
The Present Outlook for Future Ground Water Resources in Texas ...... R. W. Sundstrom 


Virginia Section—November 3-5, 1954 


Experience With Activated Silica at Charlottesville, Va. ..............205: Cecil G. Haney 
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Pane! Discussion—Water Works Problems .............+--++e000: Led by Frank Chapman, 


Earl C. Coalson, Robert W. Martin, Robert P. Mowry Jr., 
and Charles C. Kestner 


1954 Drought and Its Effect on Virginia’s Water Supplies .............. Donald S. Wallace 
Development of an Integrated Water System in a Metropolitan Area ....George R. Talcott 
Panel Discussion—New Water Works in Virginia .................-- Led by G. L. Mattern 
W. M. Johnson 
Arsenal's Mew Filtration William L. Myers 
Supplying Rural Areas Adjacent to Established Urban Communities ........ James Rives 


West Virginia Section—November 8-9, 1954 


Performance of High-Rate Clarifier at Charleston Plant .................. Lawson Haynes 
Utility Changes Required by Highway Program ........... Hugh Hetzer and J. N. Wallace 
Panel Discussion—Water Treatment and Plant Operation Problems ...................+. 
Led by William Kirchman 
Municipal Water Works Management in West Virginia ................00055 H. K. Gidley 
Panel Discussion—Water Supply Problems of the 1953 Drought and Corrective Action 
New Trestment Unite at Plant John Edwards 


Progress Report on Pollution Abatement Which Will Benefit Water Works ....John Lester 


Wisconsin Section—September 28-30, 1954 


Upflow Contact Sludge Blanket Treatment Units .................... William U. Gallaher 
Use of Activated Silica in Water Treatment Plants ....................e00. Lloyd Klinger 
Panel Discussion—Surface Water ............e00- Harvey E. Wirth, James E. Kerslake, 
Jerome C. Zufelt, and Fred O. Sullivan 
Panel Discussion—Ground Water ...............ee00- Leon A. Smith and Hubert J. Evers 
Panel Discussion—Cross Connections 
Role of the State Health Department .........0..ccccccescessescccces Ceaser A. Stravinski 
Hole of the City Departinent John G. Morris 
Panel Discussion—Distribution and Pumping ........ Albert E. Hintz and Elroy F. Spitzer 
Public Relations—An Opportunity For Your Water Department ............ A. O. Putnam 


General Discussion ............ Arthur E. Dimick, Thomas M. McGuire, and Harold Londo 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
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Mem- | Attend- | Mem- |Attend-| Mem- | Attend- | Mem- |Attend-| Mem- |Attend- 

bership) ance bership} ance bership ance bership; ance | bership) ance 
Alabama- Mississippi.) 167 141 163 181 169 400||| 177 182 189 311 
ne 83 93 72; 154 71 173 72 41 76 199 
........ 947 | 1,267 | 1,028 | 1,252] 1,044} 1,434 | 1,084 | 1,126] 1,193] 1,709 
Canadian§......... 515 728 531 516} 582 756 581 617 608 848 
Chesapeake........ 245 149 247 119; 241 250 247 224 248 210 
61 | 52] 73} 52] 32] ¥¢ 
240 216|!| 300; 282} 306 400|!| 327) 287] 328 305 
459 284 475 418 407 504 474 
264 289; 299) 333 392 330} 386) 332 399 
109 242 115 195 119 182 121 i78 133 191 
ee 139 179 139 186 187 - 206 170 220 191 
Kentucky-Tennessee.| 199 222 202] 186] 252 186; 203] 189 294 
Michigan.......... 284 214 294 225; 319 242 349 164 386 263 
Minnesota......... 208 177 216 167 230 179 229 166 241 179 
De. ee 169 125 181 202 190 225 189| 242 198 260 
ae 58 140 62 120 59 168 58 107 55 117 
Nebraska.......... 55 23 64 158 75 152 82 224 95 200 
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New Jersey§....... 350 218 379| 276} 411 311 414} 318] 436 340 
New York§........ 682 715| 340} 743 375 741 805 420 
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re 171 215 177 84 183 237 179| 226 188 230 
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* No record of attendance. 
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t Regular meeting canceled. Business meeting held at annual conference. 

§ Only one of section’s meetings recorded here. 

|| Joint meeting. 

# Meeting canceled. 
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San Gabriel Valley, Calif., 115 
Lake Houston; design features of, 429 
steel penstocks for, 615 
Deep wells; see Wells 
Deionization; see Ion exchangers 
Demand; see also Consumption; Population 
forecasts 
air conditioning ; growth of, 664 
analysis of, to determine need for system 
improvements, 1028 
increase of, in Kentucky, 1025 
problems due to rapid increases in, 1171 
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Demand basis; computation of costs and 
rates on, 193, 207 
Demand charge; computation of, 207 
Demineralization; see Ion exchangers 
Denver, Colo.; weather control operations 
at, 806 
Desalting ; need for, at Nassau, Bahamas, 230 
Deschutes reclamation project; local water 
systems in area of, 965 
Design; chlorination station; practical fac- 
tors in, 870 
Detergents; see Synthetic detergents 
Development; see also Water resources 
problems of, in rapidly expanding com- 
munities, 1171 
San Jacinto River; Houston, Tex., project 
for, 425, 438 
Dezincification; lime as cause of, 498 
Diatomaceous-earth filtration; New York 
State installations for, 151 
Diffused surface waters; Michigan court de- 
cisions on, 1169 
Disease; see Health hazards; Outbreak 
Disinfection; see also Chlorination 
influence of lime softening on, 493 
Distribution systems; see also Cross connec- 
tions; Pipe; Pipelines; Reservoirs 
analysis of, to determine need for im- 
provements, 1029 
cold-weather maintenance of, 1014 
effects of sand in, 130 
flow and pressure tests on, 144, 329 
fundamentals of operation of, 1008 
protection of water quality in, 337 
District of Columbia; experience with me- 
chanical-joint pipe at, 517 
Districts; metropolitan; water system or- 
ganization in, 788 
Drought; effects of, in Illinois, 395 


East Bay Municipal Utility District, Calif. ; 
organization and activities of, 567 
watershed control by, 414 
EJC; see Engineers Joint Council 
Elbow meters; study of, 1087 
Electroscopes ; radioactivity monitoring with, 
61 
Emergencies ; automatic stop valves for res- 
ervoirs in, 1067 
chlorination facilities for use in, 886 
operating procedures in, 514 
peacetime ; preparation for, 1045 
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Employees; building public relations through, 
1211 
fostering careers of, 1181 
Endameba histolytica; South Bend, Ind., 
outbreak due to, 1129 
Engineering reports; form and content of, 31 
Engineers Joint Council; objectives and ac- 
tivities of, 317 
Equipment; automotive; leasing of, 588 
chlorination station, 872 
chlorine activation of silica, 573 
control; filtration, 184 
pneumatic; types and principles of, 133 
remote; hydraulic type of, 346 
copper sulfate feeding, 1151, 1154 
cross-connection prevention, 994 
fluoride dust control, 934 
fluoride feeding, 576 
frozen pipe thawing, 1016 
materials handling; use of, to decrease 
costs, 383 
pipe cutting, 231 
radar, 844 
radio, 668 
radioactivity monitoring, 55 
sand collection and measurement, 124 
stationary chlorine storage, 1117 
Erosion; cavitation; control of, in pressure- 
reducing installations, 955 
Escherichia coli; see Bacteria; coliform 
Evaporation; reservoir storage losses due to, 
256 
Expenses; see Costs 
Extensions; La Mesa Irrigation District, 
Calif., policies on, 589 


F 


Fallout; see Radioactivity 
Federal government; see Government (US) 
Feeders ; chemical; see Equipment 
Filter plants; Canada; survey of, 684 
passage of nuclear detonation debris 
through, 973 
Filters; types of bottoms for, 548 
washing and maintenance of, 176 
Filters; membrane; coliform type differen- 
tiation with, 386 
Filtration; see also Coagulation 
diatomaceous-earth; New York State in- 
stallations for, 151 
Financing; bond; 1953 statistics on, 42 
revenue bond; considerations in, 969 
survey on, 325 


Fire flow; tests of, 146 
Fire hydrants; see Hydrants 
Fire insurance rating; considerations in, 818 
Fire protection service; application of 
NBFU grading schedule for, 818 
determination of costs and charges for, 199 
Flocculation; see Coagulation 
Flood control; see Dams 
Florida; see also Tampa 
hydrogen sulfide problems in, 160 
Flow; distribution system; pipeline condition 
indicated by tests of, 1011 
pitometer survey of, 329 
stream; see Runoff 
Fluoridation; effectiveness of opposition to, 
988 
Indianapolis, Ind., experience with, 575 
legal status of, 990 
1953 census of chemicals, equipment, and 
installations for, 920; erratum, 1184 
Fluoride; see also Fluoridation 
control of dust from, 934 
effect of, on mortality rates, 940 
feeding of, 576, 936 
natural; amount of, in water supplies, 921, 


sodium silico-; specifications for, 831 
Fluosilicate; sodium; specifications for, 831 
Fluosilicic acid; specifications for, 1175 
Forecasts; runoff; snow surveys for, 853 

urban population; ratio method for, 960 
Forestry; application of, on watersheds, 733 
Freezing ; see Cold weather 
Fringe areas; see Suburban areas 
Functional cost basis; computation of costs 

and rates on, 195, 213 


G 


Gallionella; see Bacteria; iron 
Gas pipelines; contamination of distribution 
line by, 340 
Gate valves; see Valves 
Geiger-Muller counters; efficiency of, 55 
Georgia; see Atlanta 
Government; see also Legislation 
US; Bureau of Reclamation; local water 
systems in project areas of, 965 
steel pipe installations of, 615 
Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration; cast-iron pipe production 
and use studied by, 377 
Water and Sewerage Industry and 
Utilities Division; activities of, 41, 
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Government; US (contd.); Public Health 
Service; development of drinking-water 
standards of, 1112 

Green River watershed; control of, 727 

Ground water; see also Recharge; Wells 

cadmium contamination of, 541 

laws on appropriation of, in western states, 
10 

Michigan legal problems connected with, 
1159 

pollution travel in, 97 


H 


Haifa, Israel; hydraulic remote-control sys- 
tem used in, 346 
Hammond, Ind.; relocation problems at, 511 
Hanford, Wash.; water supply of, 629 
Health départments; California; cross-con- 
nection regulations of, 341 
Health hazards; see also Accidents; Out- 
break; Safety; Safety measures 
cadmium as, 545 
fluoride as, 940 
plastic pipe as, 781 
radioactive-particle ingestion as, 51, 57 
synthetic detergents as, 762 
Henry’s, law; application of, to aeration, 356 
Highways; see Relocation; utility structure 
Houston, Tex.; San Jacinto water supply 
for, 425, 438 
Hydrants; borax for removal of tree roots 
at base of, 591 
cold-weather maintenance of, 1014 
data on disassembly of various types of, 263 
maintenance of, in small plants, 1017 
survey on practice in installation and main- 
tenance of, 277 
Hydraulic analysis; use of, in determining 
need for system improvements, 1030 
Hydraulic gradient; significance of, 1011 
Hydraulics; elbow meter; study of, 1087 
Hydrogen sulfide; theory of removal of, by 
aeration, 369 
types of aerators for removal of, 162 
Hydrology; see also Recharge 
considerations of, in San Jacinto project, 
427, 438 
Hypochlorite; emergency manufacture of, 
893 


Illinois; see also Chicago; Lake Forest 
effects of drought in, 395 
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Improvements; see also Construction; Ex- 
tensions; Financing 
water system analysis to determine need 
for, 1028 
IMViC tests; coliform type differentiation 
by, 386 
Income; see Revenue 
Indiana; see also Indianapolis; South Bend 
relocation problems in, 510 
stream pollution control in, 670 
Indianapolis, Ind.; fluoridation at, 575 
Industrial wastes; see Wastes 
Infiltration; see Recharge 
Installation; hydrant and valve; factors in, 
1009, 1014, 1019 
pipeline; basic principles of, 1008 
Instruments; see Equipment 
Interest; see Financing 
Ion exchangers; boiler deposit analysis with, 


cation; natural-brine regeneration of, 608 
sea water regeneration of, 600 
monobed deionization; studies on, 655 
water analysis with, 470, 479 
Iron; permanent spectrophotometer standard 
for determination of, 894 
Iron bacteria; see Bacteria 
Irrigation projects; local water systems in 
areas of, 965 
Israel; hydraulic remote-control system used 
in, 346 


J 


Jersey City, N.J.; watershed pollution con- 
trolled by, 349 
Joints ; expansion; types of, for concrete res- 
ervoirs, 527 
mechanical ; 
with, 517 
sulfur; research on, 237 
JournaAL AWWA,;; binding of, 1331 
list of reprints from, 717, 863, 1013, 1116, 
1360 
report on, 297 


cast-iron pipe; experience 


Kansas; see Osawatomie 
Kansas City, Mo.; cost of accidents at, 501 
oil line break at, 1035 
Kentucky ; status of public water systems in, 
1026 
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Labor; see Employees 
Lake Forest, Ill.; distribution storage facili- 
ties at, 521 
Lake Houston Dam; design features of, 429 
La Me:a Irrigation District, Calif.; im- 
evved administrative practices at, 583 
L’ yl sulfate tryptose broth; use of, as pre- 
mptive and confirmatory medium for 
«“form bacteria, 481 
Lawn sprinkling; capacity costs due to, 204 
Laws; see Legislation 
Lawsuits; see Litigation 
Legislation; see also Litigation 
Nevada; ground water appropriation, 14 
New Mexico; ground water appropriation, 
10 
state; metropolitan water systems, 789 
weather control, 815 
Texas; water rights, 421 
US; proposed; fluoridation (Wier Bill), 
992 
Leopold filter bottom; description of, 548 
Lime; bactericidal effects of, 493 
Limnology; aquatic-growth control affected 
by, 1157 
Lincoln, Neb.; determining induced infiltra- 
tion in wells at, 19 
revenue bond financing at, 325 
Lining; cement-mortar; specifications for, 
1049 
Litigation; see also Legislation 
California; revenue bond financing, 971 
fluoridation, 990 
Michigan; water rights, 1163 
Long Island, N.Y.; cadmium contamination 
of wells on, 541 
Los Angeles, Calif.; aquatic-growth control 
in reservoirs of, 1152 
LSTB; see Lauryl sulfate tryptose broth 


Machines; see Billing; Equipment 
Magnesium; concentration of, in municipal 
supplies, 643 
Mains; see Distribution systerns; Pipe; Pipe- 
lines 
Maintenance; chlorine storage installation, 
1125 
distribution system, 1010 
cold-weather, 1014 
filter, 176 
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Maintenance (contd.) ; hydrant, 263, 277 
hydrant, 263, 277 
meter, 557 
nutating-disk, 563 
pump, 1007 
small-plant; hydrant and valve, 1020 
Management; see also Administration; Or- 
ganization; Watersheds 
public relations responsibilities of, 1187 
Materials; equipment for handling of, 383 
new; determining applicability of, 1185 
Mechanical joints; cast-iron pipe; experience 
with, 517 
Medford, Ore.; watershed control by, 723 
Media; culture; see Bacteria 
Membrane filters; coliform type differentia- 
tion with, 386 
Mercuric nitrate; chloride determination 
with, 257 
Meters; elbow; study on, 1087 
flexible installations for, 827 
master ; testing of, 150 
nutating-disk; maintenance of, 563 
shop equipment and layout for mainte- 
nance of, 557 
size group ratios; use of, in computing 
charges, 204, 209 
table for sizing of, 828 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California; organization and manage- 
ment of, 793 
Metropolitan water systems; organization 
and management of, 788 
Micelles; formation of, by synthetic deter- 
gents, 759 
in silica activation, 571 
Michigan; see also Beecher Metropolitan 
District; Port Huron 
water rights law in, 1163 
Microorganisms; see Aquatic organisms and 
growths; Bacteria 
Midges; reservoir infestation by, 338 
Minimum bills; determination of, 217 
Missouri; see Kansas City 
Molecular filter membranes; coliform type 
differentiation with, 386 
Monobed deionization; studies on, 655 
Motors; pump; natural gas as fuel for, 675 
power requirements for, 677 


N 


Nassau, Bahamas; water supply of, 220 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; grad- 
ing schedule; application of, 818 
fire protection charges based on, 203 
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NBFU; see National Board of Fire Under- 
writers 
Nebraska; see Lincoln; Omaha 
Neosho River; synthetic-detergent pollution 
of, 769 
New Jersey; see Jersey City 
New Mexico; see also Aibuquerque 
ground water law in, 10 
watershed recreational use in, 416 
New Providence Island, Bahamas; water 
supply of, 220 
New York, N.Y.; aquatic-organism control 
in reservoirs of, 1141 
watershed control by, 405 
New York State; see also Albany; Long 
Island; New York; Oneida; Rochester ; 
Schenectady; Suffern; Troy 
diatomaceous-earth filtration in, 151 
relocation problems in, 503 
Newport News, Va.; distribution system 
survey at, 329 
Norfolk, Va.; customer accounting at, 171 
North Carolina; study of impounded-storage 
requirements in, 251 
Northwest; resources of, 713 
use of wocd pipe in, 1084 
watershed control in, 723 


O 


Odors; see Tastes and odors 
Ohio; see Akron; Cincinnati 
Oil pipelines; water works 
failure of, 1033 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; oil line problems at, 
1033 
Omaha, Neb.; oil line break at, 1034 
Oneida, N.Y.; relocation problems at, 504 
Ontario; see Toronto 
Operation; water works; emergency proce- 
dures for, 514 
fundamentals of, 999 
measurement of efficiency of, 1183 
Orangeburg, S.C.; experience with radio at, 
667 
Oregon; sce Medford; Portland 
Organization; East Bay Municipal Utility 
District; description of, 567 
metropolitan water system; various as- 
pects of, 788 
Osawatomie, Kan.; synthetic-detergent prob- 
lems at, 769 
Outbreak; amebiasis; occurrence of, at 
South Bend, Ind., factory, 1129 
Outside-city service; sce Suburban areas 


affected by 
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P 


Pacific Northwest; see Northwest 
Palo Alto, Calif.; chlorination for iron bac- 
teria control at, 681 
Pennsylvania; water supply in, 999 
Percolating water; see also Ground water 
chemical and bacterial pollution in, 99 
Personnel; see Employees 
Petroleum Institute; American; statement of, 
on oil line failures, 1036 
pH;; relation of, to corrosion, 1 
Phosphate; sodium meta-; mechanism of 
corrosion inhibition by, 445; erratum, 
592 
Pipe; sce also Plastic pipe; Steel pipe; 
Wood pipe 
cast-iron; 1908 specifications for, 701 
research on sulfur cement joints for, 237 
statistics on production and use of, 377 
cutting of, in place, 231 
specifications for cement-mortar lining of, 


Pipelines; see also Distribution systems 
effect of lime softening on disinfection of, 
497 
frozen; electrical equipment for thawing 
of, 1015 
mechanical cleaning of, 539 
oil; water works affected by failure of, 
1033 
submerged; steel used for, 624 
transmission; construction of, at Portland, 
Ore., 864 
Pitometer ; distribution system survey with, 
329 
Pitting ; see Corrosion 
Plankton; see Aquatic 
growths 
Plastic pipe; composition of, 775 
effects of, on water quality, 775 
long-term exposure tests on, 783 
Pneumatic controls; types and principles of, 
133 
Pollution; sce also Wastes 
control of, in Indiana, 670 
on Jersey City, N.J., watershed, 349 
need for control of, in streams and water- 
sheds, 404 
synthetic-detergent; effects of, 763 
underground movement of, 97 
Population forecasts; urban; ratio method 
for, 960 
Port Huron, Mich.; storm damage at, 1045 


organisms and 
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Portland, Ore.; new transmission line for, 


watershed control by, 723 
Precipitation; see Rainfall; Weather control 
Pressure; see also Flow; Hydraulic analysis 
testing and recording of, 149 
Public Health Service; US; development of 
drinking-water standards of, 1112 
Public relations; comprehensive study of, 
1187 
customer contact, 171 
Publications; AWWA,;; report on, 297 
Pumping station; hydraulic remote control 
of, 346 
Pumps; centrifugal; characteristics and op- 
eration of, 1004 
deep well; types of drives for, 225 
determining efficiency of, 144 
natural-gas engines for, 675 
power requirements for, 677 
Purification; see Treatment 


Q 


Quality; drinking water; protection of, in 
distribution systems, 337 
municipal water; criteria for, 1112 


Radar ; measurement of rainfall by, 837 
Radio; experience with, at Atlanta, Ga., 668 
at Orangeburg, S.C., 667 
in La Mesa Irrigation District, Calif., 
587 
Radioactive tracers; use of, in study of 
metaphosphate action, 447 
Radioactivity; beta; thallium as reference 
standard for, 79 
committee report on instrumentation and 
tests for, 641 
devices for monitoring of, 55 
distribution of, in Columbia River, 633 
experiments on removal of, 66 
fallout of, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 1096 
in New York State reservoirs, 1101 
passage of, through treatment plants, 973 
radiostrontium ; effect of treatment on con- 
centration of, 651 
Radium; content of, in public supplies, 43 
Rainfall; artificial increase of, 803 
measurement of, by radar, 837 
pattern of, in Illinois, 395 
radioactivity in, 1096, 1104 
variability of, over small areas, 837 
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Rate of return; utility basis for determina- 
tion of, 188 
Rates; determination of schedules of, 187 
issuance of AWWA manual on, 547 
Recharge; natural (from surface streams) ; 
determination of percentage of, 19 
legal aspects of, 16 
pollution travel with, 108 
San Gabriel Valley, Calif., installations 
for, 112 
Reclamation Bureau; see Government (US) 
Recorders; pressure; need for, 149 
Records; customer, 173, 486 
distribution system, 1012 
hydrant and valve; small plants, 1017 
meter, 490 
Regeneration; sce Ion exchangers 
Regulation; see Health departments; Legis- 
lation 
Relocation ; utility structure; problems of, in 
Atlanta, Ga., 511 
in Indiana, 510 
in New York State, 503 
Repair; sce Maintenance 
Reports; engineering; form and content of, 
31 
Reprints; list of, 717, 863, 1013, 1116, 1360 
Reservoirs ; see also Storage; Tanks; Water- 
sheds 
concrete; expansion joints for, 527 
distribution ; contamination of, 337 
impounding; aquatic-growth control in, 
1141 
Houston, Tex., project for, 425 
use of hydrographs in design of, 438 
Resins; see Ion exchangers 
Resources; sce also Conservation; Develop- 
ment; Water resources 
natural; Pacific Northwest; description of, 


Revenue; see also Financing 
utility and cash bases for determining re- 
quired amount of, 188 
Richland, Wash.; water supply of, 633 
Rochester, N.Y.; radiological studies at, 43 
Runoff ; amount of, in Texas streams, 419 
forecasting of, through snow surveys, 853 
weather control results evaluated from, 806 


Safety; see also Accidents; Health hazards 
progress toward industrywide program 
for, 499 
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Safety measures; fluoride feeding, 934 
Salt water; see Sea water 
San Diego, Calif.; aquatic-growth control in 
reservoirs of, 1151 
watershed control by, 409 
San Gabriel Valley, Calif.; water spreading 
in, 112 
San Jacinto River; development of, for 
Houston, Tex., water supply, 425, 438 
Sand; see also Filter plants; Filters 
control of, in water systems, 123 
Scale; see also Corrosion 
boiler ; systematic analysis of, 903 
formation and control of, in sea water 
distillation, 461 
Schenectady, N.Y.; radioactive fallout at, 
1111 
Schenk y. Ann Arbor; ground water rights 
defined in, 1164 
Sea water; cation exchanger regeneration 
with, 600 
scale formation in distillation of, 461 
Seals; types of, for concrete reservoir joints, 
528 
Seattle, Wash.; growth of, 718 
watershed control by, 723 
Sedimentation ; see Coagulation 
Service charge; computation of, 207 
Settling; see also Coagulation 
sand particle; measurement of rate of, 127 
Sewage plants; growth of, in Indiana, 671 
synthetic-detergent problems of, 770 
Sewage systems; watershed pollution con- 
trol by, 351, 406 
Sheboygan, Wis.; customer accounting at, 
486 
Shortages; water; see Conservation; 
Drought; Water Resources 
Silica; see Activated silica 
Silicofluoride ; sodium; specifications for, 831 
Siltation; reservoir storage losses due to, 255 
Small plants; hydrant and valve maintenance 
in, 1017 
hydrogen sulfide problems of, 160 
nutating-disk meter maintenance at, 563 
Snow surveys; water supply forecasting with, 
853 
Sodium ; ion exchanger for analysis of, 479 
Sodium metaphosphate ; mechanism of corro- 
sion inhibition by, 445; erratum, 592 
Sodium pyrosulfite; specifications for, 93; 
erratum, 256 
Softening; see also Ion exchangers 
lime ; bactericidal effects of, 493 
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Sources; see Water resources; 
Watersheds 
South Bend, Ind.; amebiasis outbreak at, 
1129 
South Carolina; see also Orangeburg 
water works problems of, in 1920's, 578 
Spain; weather control operations in, 810 
Specifications; AWWA; historical (non- 
standard) ; for cast-iron pipe, 701 
tentative ; comments invited on, 1180 
for cement-mortar lining of water 
pipelines in place—sizes 16 inches 
and over, 1049 
for fluosilicic acid, 1175 
for gate valves; erratum, 336 
for rubber-seated butterfly valves, 943 
for sodium pyrosulfite, 93; erratum, 
256 
for sodium silicofluoride, 831 
Chlorine Institute; recommended; for sta- 
tionary chlorine storage, 1117 
consideration of new materials in writing 
of, 1185 
Spreading; water; see Recharge 
Sprinkler systems; water works attitude 
toward, 824 
Sprinkling; lawn; capacity costs due to, 204 
Standardization; AWWA procedure for, 294 
Standards; see also Specifications 
US Public Health Service; development 
of, for drinking water, 1112 
Standpipes; see Storage; water 
State governments; see Legislation 
Statistics; accident, 499, 898 
air conditioning, 662 
cast-iron pipe production and use, 377 
chlorine supplies; Pacific Northwest, 887 
consumption; Texas, 419 
various states, 594 
fluoridation; US and Canada, 920 
fluoride content (natural), 921, 939 
municipal sewage treatment; Indiana, 671 
oil pipelines, 1036 
radium content (natural), 48 
reservoir siltation losses, 255 
revenue bonds, 325 
runoff; Texas, 419 
synthetic detergents, 752 
treatment plants; Canada, 684 
water supply; Kentucky, 1026 
Pennsylvania, 999 
Steel pipe; notable installations of, 609 
Sterilization; see Chlorination; Disinfection 
Stops; water; types of, for concrete reser- 
voir joints, 528 


Supply ; 
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Storage; see also Reservoirs; Tanks 
chlorine; stationary; specifications for, 
1117 
water; distribution; selection and location 
of facilities for, 521 
impounded; calculation of requirements 
for, 251 
Stream pollution; see Pollution; Wastes 
Strontium; concentration of, in municipal 
supplies, 643 
radioactive; use of, 
studies, 69 
Suburban areas; determination of rate sched- 
ules for, 192 
fire service in, 825 
Suffern, N.Y.; relocation problems at, 508 
Sulfate-reducing bacteria; control of pipe 
corrosion by, 1023 
Sulfite; sodium pyro-; specifications for, 93; 
erratum, 256 
Sulfur; research on joints made with, 237 
Supply; see also Water resources 
sources of, in Kentucky, 1026 
in Pennsylvania, 999 
Surface-active agents; presence of, in syn- 
thetic detergents, 752 
Synthetic detergents; analysis of, 761 
characteristics and effects of, 751 
Synura; taste and odor due to, 1141 


T 


Tacoma, Wash.; watershed control by, 723 
Tampa, Fla.; stationary chlorine storage at, 
35 
Tanks; chlorine storage; use of, at Tampa, 
Fla., 35 
water ; elevated; methods of lifting of, 555 
Tastes and odors; see also Aquatic organisms 
and growths 
effect of plastic pipe on, 779 
effects of synthetic detergents on treat- 
ment for, 765 
theoretical efficiency of removal of, by 
aeration, 369 
Telemetering ; see Equipment; control 
Testing; chlorine storage equipment, 1124, 
1126 
distribution system flow and pressure, 144, 
1010 
master meter, 150 
meter, 557 
pump, 1007 
sand settling rate, 127 


in decontamination 
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Texas; see also Houston 
need for conservation in, 418 
water rights law in, 421 
Thallium; use of, as reference standard for 
beta radioactivity, 79 
Thermoplastic pipe; see Plastic pipe 
Thiocyanate; permanent spectrophotometer 
standard for determination of iron with, 
894 
Toronto, Ont.; organization of metropolitan 
water system at, 791 
Torque wrenches; see Wrenches 
Tracers; radioactive; use of, in study of 
metaphosphate action, 447 
Treatment; see also Aeration; Chlorination; 
Coagulation; Filtration; Softening 
effects of synthetic detergents on, 764 
fundamentals of, 1002 
methods of, at Hanford, Wash., 629 
Treatment plants; Canadian; survey of, 684 
cross-connection prevention in, 996 
passage of nuclear detonation debris 
through, 973 
Trench system; use of, with ground water 
source, 223 
Troy, N.Y.; radioactive fallout at, 1101 


U 


Underground water; see Ground water 
United States; see Government 
Use; see Consumption; Demand 


V 


Vacuum breakers; cross-connection preven- 
tion with, 995 
Valves; butterfly; specifications for, 943 
utility of, 941, 1064 
chlorine tank; specifications for, 1120 
control; significant characteristics of, 138 
filter wash; difficulties with, 181 
gate; erratum in specifications for, 336 
maintenance of, in small plants, 1017 
types and selection of, 1057 
Vancouver, B.C.; organization of metropoli- 
tan water system at, 790 
watershed control by, 723 
Ventura, Calif.; sea water regeneration of 
cation exchangers at, 600 
Virginia; see Newport News; Norfolk 
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Wagner filter bottom; description of, 551 
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metropolitan water systems in, 788 
Washington, D.C.; see District of Columbia ; 
Washington Suburban Sanitary District 
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organization and growth of, 799 
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Wastes; see also Pollution 
industrial; treatment of, in Indiana, 670 
radioactive; decontamination of, 66 
Water and Sewerage Industry and Utilities 
Division, BDSA; functions of, 41 
Water resources; see also Conservation; 
Development 
general aspects of, 593 
inventory and development of, 249 
Water works; sce also Treatment plants 
beautification of, 1305 
fundamentals of operation of, 999 
Water works administration; see Adminis- 
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Water works industry; attitude of, toward 
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recent developments in, 333 
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Water works practice; report of committee 
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public relations aspects of, 411, 743, 1311 
a control; evaluation of results of, 
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Well pumps; see Pumps 
Wells; see also Ground water; Recharge 
chemical cleaning of, 534 
effect of highway construction on, at Suf- 
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effects of sand in, 128 
shallow; Nassau, Bahamas, supplied by, 
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West Virginia; see Wheeling 
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Wier Bill; text of, 992 
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tice in, 277 
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Wrenches; torque-indicating; list of sup- 
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Zeolites; see Ion exchangers 
Zinc; removal of, from bronze by lime- 
treated water, 498 
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Just like Santa Claus, the Christ- 
mas disanonymization of contributors 
to P&R is by way of becoming a tradi- 
tion. Well, maybe not exactly like 
Santa Claus, for though we give credit, 
we’re not at all sure they don’t receive 
responsibility. More, perhaps, like 
murder, membership in Editors Anony- 
mous will out. The motive, though, is 
strictly Santa Clausible—our conscience 
and the Christmas spirit combining an- 
nually to suggest a salute to those who 
do the real work for us—clipping and 
collecting the stories from which our 
P&Rticles are fabricated. 

Current measure of the tradition is 
the seven years during which Editors 
Anonymous, synthetic society of these 
silent partners of P&Rism, has flour- 
ished in complete disorganization. 
And measurers are three charter con- 
tributors who have never missed the 
anonymost rank—Ellsworth Filby, Joe 
Wafer, and Syd Wilson. That rank— 
Incurable—is reserved for those whose 
contributory compulsion is chronically 
acute. Those a little less seized and a 
little less often are Deetees, while 
Shakes are more and Jitters still more 
controlled, if sometimes not actually 
aware of their diagnosis. 

Symptomatic of these various EAil- 
ments is the more than occasional less 
than seriousness that infests these col- 


umns, imputable in 1954, and for as 
many years as their powers purport, 
to these epidemicians : 


Incurables 


W. R. LaDue* 

C. E. Painter*® 

J. M. Wafer’ 

Henry Wilkens* 
P. S. Wilson’ 


Deetees 
R. L. Tyler* 
D. B. Williams* 


Shakes 


T. M. Riddick® 
W. V. Weir® 


Jitters 


J. E. Kleinhenz* 
A. M. Krzyminski 
D. L. Maffitt 

J. G. Montgomery 
S. B. Morris 

X. D. Murden 

J. S. Rosapepe 

G. R. Scott? 

N. E. Shenk 

E. A. Sigworth® 
G. J. Turre 

W. A. Welch® 

C. A. Wesson 

W. E. White 

R. C. Willson? 

J. C. Zufelt 


C. H. Capen® 
E. L. Filby’ 

R. E. Hansen* 
M. J. Harper* 


W. N. Beadle‘ 
G. E. Symons® 


Reginald Bowering 
B. E. Payne’ 


V. H. Allen 

W. W. Aultman? 
M. S. Bramman 
C. N. Brown 

J. G. Copley? 

J. M. Diven® 

A. G. Fiedler 

G. E. Ferguson? 
M. E. Flentje® 
W. S. Foster 

J. A. Frank 

E. A. Fulton 
P. 


L. A. Jackson? 
W. B. Kirchman’ 


Just like Santa Claus, too, we'll cer- 
tainly say “Merry Christmas to All” 
—but especially to those very good 
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boys on our list. May their affliction 
continue into 1955, to give them and, 
thus, us, a Happy New Year! 


Hot is the way a quarter of the 
water you supply to your domestic cus- 
tomers is drawn from the tap. That’s 
a fact we owe to the data provided in 
a recent study made by Ohio State 
University under the sponsorship of 
Household magazine in cooperation 
with Rockwell Mfg. Co. and the Ruud 
Mfg. Co. Tracing the exact amounts 
of hot water used by an “average” 
family of five in Columbus, Ohio, the 
OSU researchers came up with an 
eight-month total of 14,825.4 gal., just 
under 25 per cent of the approximately 
60,000-gal average use for a family of 
that size. Of the hot tot, 2,744.2 gal 
poured into the kitchen sink; 2,562.3, 
into the dishwater; 1,908.2, into the 
automatic laundry machine ; 463.8, into 
the utility sink; 4,830.4, into the tub 
and shower ; and 2,316.5, into the lava- 
tory. Or even more precisely: Hot 
showers required 15.2 gal of hot water 
and tub baths 11.4 gal in winter and 
9.4 in summer. A load of white 
clothes required about 16.5 gal as 
against 5.7 gal of cooler water for col- 
ored garments. Men use 3.5 gal of 
hot water per shave and a family of 
five about 7.5 gal per day for washing 
hands and faces. And twice as much 
hot water is used for laundering in 
summer as in winter. 

None of the internal or infernal de- 
tails are any skin off your teeth, of 
course, but they may give you a clue 
to some of your customer complaints. 
Meanwhile, you'll be disgusted to know 
that of the $20.62 that all this hot wa- 
ter cost, only $3.37 was paid to the 
water works while $15.68 went to the 
gas company. It’s not the heat, it’s 
the humility ! 


A centennial is being celebrated by 
the Elizabethtown Water Co., which 
was chartered Oct. 6, 1854, to provide 
filtered water to the people of Eliza- 
beth, N.J., and vicinity. The company 
points with justifiable pride to its rec- 
ord of service then and now, and boasts 
of being one of the few water utilities 
in northern New Jersey whose cus- 
tomers did not suffer from shortages 
during the recent drought years. 


H. O. Hill, assistant chief engineer 
of fabricated steel construction for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., has been elected 
to Honorary Membership in the Amer- 
ican Welding Society for his pioneer- 
ing work in welding and his services 
to the society. The award was pre- 
sented at Chicago during the AWS 
meeting November 1-5. Hill’s activi- 
ties in AWWA include membership in 
the committee on steel pipe and chair- 
manship of the joint AWWA-AWS- 
NEWWA committee on steel stand- 
pipes and elevated tanks. 


Edward S. Hopkins has retired as 
principal associate engineer of the Bal- 
timore Bureau of Water Supply and 
has opened a consulting office in sani- 
tary engineering, in association with 
Harry R. Hall, retired chief engineer 
of the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Dist., and Ambrose E. McCaskey Jr., 
head of the Dept. of Eng. at Marshall 
College. The office is located at 407 
Morris Bldg., 306 N. Charles St., Bal- 
timore 1, Md. 


L. O. Williams Jr., director of the 
Div. of Environmental Sanitation for 
the Wyoming Dept. of Public Health, 
died suddenly on October 11. Long 
an active AWWA member, he had re- 
ceived the Rocky Mountain Section’s 
Fuller Award in 1943. 


(Continued on page 30 P&R) 
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THANK YOU, KANSAS CITY! 


soky thod of 
plante 
of 


Showing water plant operators the most piventngeem method of using Aqua Nuchar acti- 
vated carhon is an important function of our technical staff INDUSTRIAI.’S Threshold 
Odor Specialists will, without obligation, make a complete taste and odor survey of your 
plant: assist operators in the techniques of running Threshold Odor Tests; and advise as to 
the most efficient amount of Aqua Nuchar needed and as to the most effective point of ap- 
plication. Also as a part of their regular service, they will check the influences of other 
chemicals used in your water treatment and recommend how Aqua Nuchar activated car- 
bon may best be used in conjunction with them, 


The use of Aqua Nuchar activated carbon provides palatable and odor-free water at an ex- 
tremely low cost per capita. If you do not now use Aqua Nuchar investigate its adsorptive 
paw to deliver sparkling, palatable water. If you use Aqua Nuchar and wish to be shown 

ow and where it should be copied to do the most efficient job on your threshold odor 
number, contact the nearest I USTRIAL office, now. 


Mew York 17, Y. 


‘ 
KANSAS CITY: mMissouRl 
| 
wr. Jonn P- zieserl 
West virginis pulp Paper Co. ‘ 
B. Wacker Drive 
Dear Jobn? 
; wo wish to our for the 
assistance rendered to the Wost Virginie PolP 
& Paper CO- through its field service representatives 
wr. pilicky» the feeding and control of 
active carbone bs 
the work done by 
in the selection of the 
end the desiga of the © 
! pilicky Likewise spont considerav.e 
ing of jaboratory personnel in making threshold 
tre efforts ur. Panioky the 
odor number is being efficiently requced to 
: paratedie lever wi the use of sotive carbons 
Supt. 
| i 
| 
; 
division west virgins EMICAL SALES 
Mew pulp and poper compen; 
‘ork Central Bidg. j 
Wacker Orive Liscein-Liberty Bidg 
1, Chestnut Sts. 2775 S. 
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With cold weather problems on 
their way, it’s time to trot out last 
year’s lessons. And what better ex- 
ample than that which faced Hobart 
Leonard, manager of the Virginia City, 
Nev., Water Co. last January, when a 
subzero storm with winds of over a 
hundred miles an hour hit the Com- 
stock and began to freeze up both the 
water in the distribution system’s open 
wooden flumes and the crew attempt- 
ing to keep the system open. Fight- 
ing a losing battle, with his men 
unable to work more than a few min- 
utes at a time in the bitter cold, Hobart 
resorted to antifreeze—the best bour- 
bon available from the Delta Saloon— 
and kept the water flowing. Of course, 
those conditions are a little more rugged 
than most of us are likely to face, but 
so apparently are the men, and the 


customers. Which prompts us to won- 
der why they’d bother with the water 
in the first place. 

At any rate, if you plan to use the 
technique this season, don’t suppose 
for a minute that the bourbon went 
into the system—the water system, 
that is. 


J. E. Summerville, field service en- 
gineer for Hall Labs., Inc., at Birming- 
ham, Ala. has been appointed a 
member of the headquarters staff at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Earl H. Bodison, district sales man- 
ager for Hammond Iron Works at 
Bristol, Pa., has been appointed East- 
ern Div. sales manager, with head- 
quarters in New York. 


(Continued on page 32 P&R) 


An organization of engineers 
engaged in the design, develop- 
ment and fabrication of equip- 
ment for “Removal of Water § 
Impurities”. Belco technicians, 
chemists and electronic control 
specialists have designed and 
furnished water treating in- 
stallations ranking from the 
smallest to the largest in the 
world. For a discussion or an- 
alysis of your problems call a 


DIVISION, INC. 
_ PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


» 


MUNICIPAL 
SUPPLIES 


FIRE EQUIPMENT 


W.S. DARLEY & CO. 


CHICAGO-12 -ILLINOIS sas 


WRITE TODAY 
For 


100 PAGE CATALOG 
W.S. DARLEY & CO. Chicago 12 


— 
L¢ © | 
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POLICE 
| 
Belco man. | 
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Model DVS manually controlled Chiorinizer i 


talled at Est 


da, Oregon = 


Supt. Glen Ebert at left, Mayor Ford A. Darrow, at right. 


CHLORINIZER Made a Big Difference 


in the Small Town of Estacada, Oregon 


For the 1,000 people of Estacada, this Builders 
Model DVS Chlorinizer represents an important 
municipal economy. Previously another type of 
equipment had cost up to $10.00 a month in 
heating bills alone to overcome a serious “chlor- 
ine ice” problem. With the Chlorinizer, safe and 
dependable chlorination has been maintained 
even when water temperature dropped to 33°F. 
and air temperature stood at 17°F... . further 
proof of the advantage of metering and control- 
ling chlorine gas in the dry, inert state. 


Since early 1953 when the installation was 
made, the Chlorinizer has been in service contin- 
vously, and has required almost no maintenance. 
In a town of this size, municipal budgets cannot 
afford specially trained chlorination maintenance 
men. The Chlorinizer has operated since instal- 


lation completely without need for specialized 
personnel. 


More and more, the trend is to Chlorinizer, for 
new projects, for replacement, for plant expan- 
sion. Find out for yourself why this safe, simple, 
dependable chlorine gas feeder will save you 
money and serve you well. Write for descriptive 
Bulletins. Builders-Providence, Inc., 365 Harris 
Avenue, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


Mayor Ford A. Darrow of Estacada, Oregon states, 
“We had able with ther make 

. . and to date have had no trouble with 
Chiorinizer. We are entirely satisfied and 
recommend this chlorine gas feeder’’. 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE 


DIVISION OF 8B-I-F 


INDUSTRIES, metens 
BVUILOCERS FOUNORY © PROPORTIONEERS, INC. OMEGA MACHINE CO. Gite EEOERS 
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Water freshness via wire is not a 
brand new concept. A _ successful 
method of using electric power in con- 
junction with permselective membranes 
for producing fresh water from sea 
water was discussed in the JOURNAL as 
long ago as 1952 (vol. 44, p. 845). 
But now the job has been completed— 
the British Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research having suc- 
ceeded in reversing that process to 
produce electric power from the mix- 
ing of fresh water and salt water 
through similar membranes. All of 
which makes a neat little package of 
water to wire to water again. 

First in line to buy one ought to be 
ourefriends in California, who have 
long been fretting with the problem of 
building an 1100-mile pipeline to carry 
water from the mouth of the Columbia 
River in Oregon to their semiarid 
south. What with the Pacific at hand, 
they haven’t needed the water anyway 
—just the freshness—and with that 
cableable it shouldn’t be very long be- 
fore even Hollywoodsmen will be bene- 
fiting by chasing their regular bev- 
erages with Columbiated Pacifizz. 

What really has opened up this 
speculation is the expectation that the 
British discovery will solve the power- 
cost problem in permitting the exploi- 
tation of a heretofore untapped source 
of power. And what a source! “The 
osmotic pressure of sea water,” it is 
explained, “is about 20 atmospheres, 
and when a river mixes with the sea, 
free energy equal to that obtainable 
from a waterfall 680 ft high is lost.” 
(Imagine dropping the Columbia River 
at its mouth over a 680-ft cliff—four 
times the height of Niagara—and 
you'll see why we haven’t even both- 
ered to consider having California ex- 
ploit some of its own river mouths.) 
This waste pressure can be harnessed 


by separating alternate layers of salt 
and fresh water by alternate basic and 
acidic membranes, the membranes of 
each type connected in series yielding 
the electricity. Before we add a tide- 
lands power problem to our present 
list of worries, however, we're going to 
have to wait to find out whether the 
process is economically feasible. That 
promises to depend primarily upon the 
time that a hydroelectric pile of the 
membranes will operate before they 
need replacing and before the interior 
of the unit needs to be cleaned. 

Of course, all this concern over wa- 
ter freshness will seem more than a 
little silly if Willie Willis, who rode 
an 18x35-ft balsa raft out of Callao, 
Peru, last June 22 and arrived in Pago 
Pago, American Samoa, on October 
15, isn’t a freak or a fraud. For on 
his return, Willis contended that, “after 
about the first six weeks, his water 
cans rusted and, for the balance of the 
115-day voyage, he had drunk sea wa- 
ter without ill effects.” The fact that 
Willie is a theatrical writer makes his 
dramatic statement just a wee bit sus- 
pect. But then Coleridge was a writer, 
too, and perhaps his Ancient Mariner 
has actually been leading us astray all 
these years. 

Inasmuch as the ocean is a little cool 
just now for a personal test of Willie’s 
claim, we have instead checked up on 
the British experiment, using, however, 
gin and dry vermouth as the two liq- 
uids. Talk about power! 


The butterfly valve line of Builders- 
Providence, Inc., Div. of B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc., has been extended to in- 
clude rubber-seated valves conforming 
with the new AWWA standard C504. 
Manual, electric, hydraulic, and pneu- 
matic operators for the Model BV 
valve are also available. 


(Continued on page 34 P&R) 
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Here’s to 
America’s 

| most widely 
used coagulant 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 


to remove turbidity, color and 
other impurities from water 


THE CHOICE OF WATER MEN EVERYWHERE ... General Chemical 
Aluminum Sulfate is the most widely used coagulant for the re- 
moval of turbidity, color and other impurities from water. Water 
j men know that General Chemical ‘“‘Alum” always meets the most 
rigid physical and chemical specifications . . . always offers the 
same high quality and uniformity. 
AND, ALL OVER AMERICA public works officials have also found 
that General is always able to meet their every delivery require- 
ment through its coast-to-coast network of producing and shipping 
points. That’s important when emergencies threaten! 
FOR YOUR operations, specify General Chemical “Alum”! ... and 
be sure of the source .. . sure of the service. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany Acianta Baltimore Birmingham e Boston e Bridgeport Buffalo 

Charlotte Chicago Cleveland Denver Detroit Greenville ( Miss.) Houston 

a et ape e Kalamazoo e Los Angeles e Minneapolis e New York e Philadelphia 

ittsburgh Providence San Francisco e Seattle St. Louis Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Ltd. « Montreal « Toronto « Vancouver 
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Water’s powers, about which we’ve 
been close to boastful ever since P&R 
got together, are apparently not the 
only powers that be. Turn up our 
nose as we will at sewage, there is no 
denying that its powers have already 
been substituted for water’s at Tampa’s 
latest sewage treatment plant—the 
largest in Florida. There it is that the 
plant’s electric power is being sup- 
plied by two Worthington engines op- 
erating on sewage gas produced during 
the treatment of raw sewage. All of 
which is an example not only of power 
but of self-sufficiency. And self-suffi- 
ciency is another matter on which we’d 
rather not dwell just now, after read- 
ing about the gassy Lancaster, Ohio, 
hydrant which caught fire last month 
and had to be saved by a chemical ex- 
tinguisher. These are, of course, wor- 


risome signs, and in view of the rate at 
which sewage has for some time been 
replacing water in our streams, we be- 
gin to wonder if water is getting to be 
a bit obsolete. 

It sure was a tough summer! 


Liquid assets were really flowing 
all over southeastern Georgia last 
month as local banks in the drought- 
stricken area rented tank trucks and 
sent their officials out to deliver emer- 
gency water supplies to parched farms. 
Not just for the public relations either, 
the bankers undoubtedly had in mind 
the protection of their investments as 
well. Better a little liquid now than 
a lot of liquidation later! Financiers 
have certainly watered stock before, 
but scarcely altruisticallv 


(Continued on page 36 P&R) 


FOR WATERWORKS JOBS 


~DeZurik Valves in sizes 


or remote operation. rite for details. 


thru 20”; manual 


OUT OF ALL their hundreds of 
uses, DeZURIK VALVES seem 
literally tailor-made for waterworks 
services. Their rubber-faced plugs 
achieve the surest, tightest shut-off 
on the busiest lines . . . sand, grit 
or scale can’t clog or distort them 

. they need no lubrication, no 
adjustment, no reseating. Exclu- 


| sive ECCENTRIC ACTION opens 


these valves fully or closes them 
drip-tight in an easy quarter-turn, 
never binding or sticking. 


DeZURIK 


SHOWER COMPANY 
SARTELL, MINNESOTA 


| 
Exactly Right 
- 
J 
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FEED RATE FOLLOWS 
FLOW RATE 


For treating gravity fed water supplies, here’s a natural. The only 
power required to drive Proportioneers Automatic and Proportional 
Chem-O-Feeder is the flow of water through the pipe line itself. The 
Chem-O-Feeder delivers water treating chemicals in strict proportion to 
the main flow: low flow . . . low feed — high flow . . . high feed. 


Simple and dependable, the Chem-O-Feeder is paced by a standard 
main line, by-pass, or fire line meter — and is easily adapted to most 
any meter already in service. The meter does not drive the pump but 
serves simply as a control unit — thus the accuracy of the meter itself 
is in no way impaired. Bulletin SAN-6 gives complete details .. . 
send for your copy today. Proportioneers, Inc., 365 Harris Avenue, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


DIVISION OF B-I-F INDUSTRIES, INC. 


BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY © OMEGA MACHINE CO. © BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC. ie} 
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A king size Curad is being used at 
Waynesboro, Ga., to protect an under- 
ground piping system against corro- 
sion. Developed by Bauer & Black 
Div. and the Polyken products depart- 
ment of Kendall Co., the plastic tape 
wrapping is merely another form of 
the Bauer & Black waterproof plastic 
bandage—a tough polyethylene adhe- 
sive film, resistant to galvanic, water, 
and chemical attack. The Waynes- 
boro installation is only a small one, 
protecting 200,000 sq ft of gas trans- 
mission and distribution pipe, but the 
machine methods used for cleaning the 
pipe, wrapping it with tape, and over- 
wrapping it with saturated asbestos 
felt in a cold application are said to 
be adaptable to large scale projects. 


Now if Johnson & Johnson will only 
get busy on a Band-Aid for first aid 
to broken mains, we'll really be well 
healed. 


Art of the sewer has finally rated 
sympathetic recognition, and by as au- 
thoritative a group as the Florida Wa- 
ter and Sewage Works Operators 
Association. Art, of course, is Art 
Carney, substar of TV’s Jackie Gleason 
Show, and his recognition took the 
form of Honorary Life Membership in 
the FWSWOA, granted during last 
October’s business meeting of the as- 
sociation on the scholarly grounds of 
the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville. For Art’s sake, we’re happy. 
For art’s sake, hmmmmmm. 


(Continued on page 38 P&R) 


AMERICAN METERS 
mean LIFETIME Savings 


these 5S wags! 


7 rut REVENUE—highly accurate. 
LESS MAINTENANCE — simple 
design, fewer working parts, 
tested frost-resistant construc- 
tion. 

ScHEAPER MAINTENANCE 

interchangeable individual ports 

or assemblies. Repairs easily 
made, replacement stocks held 
to minimum 


DETAILS 


BUFFALO METER CO. 


2914 MAIN STREET 
BUFFALO 14, NEW YORK 


BELL JOINT 
LEAK CLAMPS 


1 GASKET SEALER 
COMPOUND 
C-1-60 CAST 
IRON BOLTS 


Carson glands and bolts 
made of corrosion-resistant 
C-I-60 cast iron—last as long 
as cast iron pipe. Glands ac- 
commodate variations in pipe 
dimensions, insure uniform 
compression of rubber gasket. 


Write for information 


H. Y. CARSON COMPANY 
1221 Pinson St. Birmingham, Ala. 
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DE LAVAL pumps America’s water... 


These five De Laval centrifugal pumping 
units, each consisting of two pumps in series, 
are installed in the Hays Mine Station 

of the South Pittsburgh Water Company. NOTE: 
The unit in the foreground is designed for 
5,400 gpm against a total head of 395 ft. Have you considered the 
at 1,200 rpm and is driven by a 600 hp dollars and cents savings 
motor. The other four units are identical, you can make by replacing 
each designed for 9,000 gpm against a total your old pumps with new, 
head of 395 ft. at 1,200 rpm, and are each more efficient De Laval 
driven by a 1,000 hp motor. units? Write to De Laval for 
Pump Fax bulletin which 
includes a valuable “power 
savings” chart. 


More than 80% of America’s cities depend 
on De Laval pumps to meet their water 
needs efficiently and economically. De Laval 
municipal pumping units range in capacity 
from 100 thousand to 100 million 

gallons per day. 


Centrifugal Pumps 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE COMPANY 
DL 208A 822 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 
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Having taken over the government’s 
chlorine and caustic soda plant at Mus- 
cle Shoals, Ala., for a bargain $15,127,- 
000 (it cost approximately $21,000,000 
and has never really been used since 
its completion as a Korean-era defense 
plant in 1952), the Diamond Alkali 
Co. is settling down to invest a few 
more millions in getting the plant ready 
for active production and expects to 
start turning out 225 tons of chlorine 
and 252 tons of caustic soda daily, 
starting January 1. The plant uses 
the mercury-cell method of production. 


The cancer answer at long last— 
and, of course, it’s water. At any rate, 
the latest theory is, if cigarette smok- 
ing really can cause lung cancer, then 


water, hookah style, can’t help but pre- 
vent it, drowning all the deleterious 
ingredients (if any, that is) as it cools 
the smoke, improves the taste, and 
betters the aroma. This is the basic 
theory of the new “Aquafilter,” a ciga- 
rette holder which filters the smoke 
through real water. 

Even if this type of gadget does 
prove to be a satisfactory answer to 
the cancer problem (if there is one, 
of course)—and, naturally, we have 
every confidence in water’s abilities in 
any line—there isn’t too much likeli- 
hood that supplying the necessary wa- 
ter will add a significant load to the 
water works burden. Which is sort 
of to say—how far from the cigarette 
is it still considered smoking? 


(Continued on page 40 P&R) 


KLETT SUMMERSON 
ELECTRIC PHOTOMETER 


Adaptable for Use in Water 


Analysis 
Can be used for any de- 
termination in which color 
or turbidity can be devel- 
oped in proportion to sub- 
stance to be determined 


KLETT MANUFACTURING Co. 
179 EAST 87th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How the Town of Normal, Illinois 


SOFTENING 
CAPACITY 


TRIPLED 
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...0f the 


...by changing to PERMUTIT Q 


e@ Replacing old-fashioned zeolite with 
the high-capacity ion exchange resin, 
Permutit Q, saves Normal over $7,000 a 
year! 

Normal’s three automatic softeners 
were installed back in 1946, before high- 
capacity Permutit Q was available. Each 
softener removed hardness from 83,000 
gallons of water between regenerations 
for a daily delivery of 700,000 gallons of 
softened water. 

Recently town officials called in Con- 
sulting Engineers, Farnsworth and Con- 
ley, of Bloomington, Illinois, who recom- 
mended replacing zeolite with modern, 
high-capacity Permutit Q. 


Look at the benefits gained from this 
change! The capacity of each softener 
is up from 83 to 270 thousand gallons be- 
tween regenerations. Salt Consumption 
is down to about % lb. per thousand 
grains of hardness removed. Flow Rate 
—up from 285 to 510 gpm. Regenerations 
are down from 3 times to once per day 
per softener. 

A change to Permutit Q may effect 
similar economies for your city. We'll 
gladly send helpful data. 

The Permutit Company, Dept. JA-12, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y., 
or Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 
6975 Jeanne Mance Street, Montreal. 


PERMUTIT 


ie 
| 


PERCOLATION AND RUNOFF 


Vol. 46, No. 12 


(Continued from page 38 P&R) 


John C. Hart, who has been Kansas 
City, Mo., representative for Neptune 
Meter Co., has been appointed district 
manager of the Louisville, Ky., office. 
He succeeds John J. Carroll, who was 
recently transferred to New York as 
general sales manager. 


George J. Zimmerman, formerly 
chief of the Technical Liaison Div. for 
the Corps of Engineers, has been ap- 
pointed staff assistant for management 
controls of The Carborundum Co. 


Water has finally joined blood, 
sweat, tears, and brandy in Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill’s repertoire. Known as 
he is all through Britain for his love 
of brandy, the P.M. surprised every- 
one at a recent Conservative party con- 


ference at Blackpool (of all places) by 
calling for a glass of water midway 
through his speech. Having tossed it 
off without wincing, the primed Prime 
Minister assured his audience: “I only 
do it to show you that I can.” About 
time, too! 


An Industrial Wastes Div. has 
been formed by Kaighin & Hughes, 
piping and mechanical contractors, 
with Edmund B. Besselievre, formerly 
of The Dorr Co., as its manager. 


Joseph V. Fitzsimmons has been 
appointed sales representative for the 
Boston district office of Warren Foun- 
dry & Pipe Corp. Previously he had 
been with Kennedy Valve Co. and 
Utilities Supply Co., Medford, Mass. 


Limitorgue 


VALVE 


By REMOTE CONTROL 


From coast.to coast, hundreds of LimiTorque 
Controls are in service in water works and sew- 
age disposal plants for automatic or push-button 
operation of valves up to 120 inch diameter. 
Why is acceptance so widespread? Because 
LimiTorque Operators are designed to provide 
dependable, safe and sure valve actuation at 
all times. 

LimiTorque is self-contained and is applicable 
to: all makes of valves. Any available power 
source may be used to actuate the operator: 
Electricity, water, air, oil, gas, etc. " 

A feature of LimiTorque is the torque limit 
switch which controls the closing thrust on the 
valve stem and prevents damage to valve oper- 
ating parts. 


PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS, Inc. 

ERIE AVENUE and G STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 

New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Houston * Lynchburg, Va. 


Type SM with Worm Gear 
Drive on R-S Butterfly Valve. 


Send for latest catalog 
L-54 


OPERATORS 
_, 


400,000 Gallons 


or more than half a century Hammond 
been incorporating integrity of design 
and sound construction characteristics 
in all its products—Steel Standpipes + Steel 
Reservoirs + Elevated Water Tanks 
Water Spheres + Filtration and Puricat 

nits for general water: 


ng and 

essels are built to all standard codes — 
it specifications including those of 

he American Water Works Association, 

Gallons Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, the J 
Board of Fire 
Assoc 


IRON WORKS 


WARREN and BRISTOL, PA. © PROVO, UTAH © CASPER, WYO. © BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Soles Offices: )3 + CINCIN- 
_WATI 2 + CLEVELAND 15 ° EL PASO + STON 2 Los ANGELES 14 + TTSBURGH 
RIGHMOND 20 + SAN FRANCISCO WASHIN TON 6, + HAVANA + BUENOS AIRES 


million 
‘ 
: 
H,0 details and describes all 
H MOND Woter Storage and Processing Vessels .. 


READING METER 


Vol. 46, No. 12 


The Reading Meter 


Studies of Waste Water Reclama- 
tion and Utilization. A. F. Bush & 
Se F. Mu'ford. Pub. 9, State Water 
Pollution Control Board, Rm. 610, 721 
Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14, Calif. 
(1954) 82 pp.; paperbound ; free 

With more than 325 bil gal of waste 
water availsble in an area of natural 
water scarcity, the justification for this 
report is evident. There are already in 
California over 200 locations in which 
waste waters are utilized—approximately 
half of them for irrigation, half for 
aquifer recharge. The study has con- 
centrated on the pollution danger inherent 
in reclaiming sewage and_ industrial 
wastes. 


Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
Report TAR 46 (52) I, Technical As- 
sistance Mission 46, Organisation for 
European Economic Cooperation, 2 Rue 
Andre-Pascal, Paris (1953) 145 pp.; 
paperbound; $2.00 from OEEC Mission 
Publications Office, 2002 P St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

This report—or rather pair of reports 
—represents the impressions of two visit- 
ing teams of European experts of Ameri- 
can water supply and sewage disposal 
methods. The visitors are wonderfully 
polite and complimentary, but in the wa- 
ter supply report, at least, they are not 
greatly impressed, observing that they 
have little to learn in the handling of 
the older, standard hydrologic, hydraulic, 
and treatment methods. They were in- 
terested in new methods—rapid treatment 
processes, automation, taste and odor 
control, softening, and, above all, in 
fluoridation. But they think Americans 


overdose with chlorine, indicating that 
Europeans prefer less “sterility” if ac- 
companied by less taste or odor. The 
water supply team also seemed struck by 
the higher per capita consumption of wa- 
ter in America, although their connection 
of this factor with a comment on the 
American habit of drinking ice water 
would indicate that in some areas, at 
least, they found it easier to explain us 
in terms of Hollywood-type cliches than 
to use their opportunities for investiga- 
tion and direct observation. On the 
whole, however, the visiting teams saw 
things pretty clearly, and in their critical 
comments have much to offer to the less 
complacent among us. 


Manual on Industrial Water. Special 
Technical Pub. 148-A, American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. (2nd printing, 1954) 
420 pp.; $5 

Although called a second printing 
rather than a second edition of the book 
reviewed in these pages some time ago 
(see July 1953 Journat, p. 50 P&R), 
this manual really rates as a new edition, 
as it contains a number of new and re- 
vised analytical methods. 


Recommended Minimum Standard 
for Commercial Carbon Steel Castings. 
Steel Founders’ Society of America, 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio (1954) 
2 pp.; paperbound; free 

A producer standard suggested for use 
when no definite customer specification is 
given, this document applies to the “read- 
ily weldable grade” commercial carbon 
steel castings. 


(Continued on page 44 P&R) 
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This M & H Hydrant sets completely UNDER- 
underground. The cast iron box cover GROUND 
is on line with the ground level, thus 
completely eliminating any interference 
with traffic. M & H flush type hydrants 
are especially designed for use at air- 


HOSE 
rts serv 
ms Any icing the heaviest modern NOZZLE 


STEAMER 
NOZZLE 


j The operating nut and nozzles are 

accessible simply by lifting the two piece cover, which 
has disappearing handles designed to drop flush with 
the cover when not in use. Hydrant internal construc- 
tion is exactly the same as M & H compression type 
fire hydrants used by so many municipalities through- 
out the country. M & H flush type hydrants feature 
a 514” valve opening and an unobstructed waterway. 
Can be supplied with one or two fire hose connections 
and/or with steamer nozzle, with threading to match 
existing standards. 


For additional information, wire or write 
M & H VALVE AND FITTINGS COMPANY, 
ANNISTON, ALABAMA. 


FOR WATER WORKS FILTER PLANTS 
INDUSTRY SEWAGE DISPOSAL AND 
FIRE PROTECTION 


J 
Vi 
| 2 BOX COVER 
J 
| 
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READING METER 


Vol. 46, No. 12 


The Reading Meter 


(Continued from page 42 P&R) 


Utilization of Saline Water: Reviews 
of research on problems. No. IV in Arid 
Zone Programme. United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
sation (UNESCO), Paris (1954) 91 pp.; 
paperbound; $1.75 from Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y. 


Three significant papers constitute this, 


addition to the Arid Zone series of pub- 
lications. Georges Grillot discusses the 
limitations placed on the use of saline 
waters for irrigation by salt tolerances 
in plant biology; H. E. Hayward de- 
scribes plant growth under saline condi- 
tions; and Everett D. Howe discusses the 
technical and economic aspects of the 
utilization of sea water. The bibliogra- 
phies are exceptionally full. 


Community Water Supplies—Inven- 
tory and Adequacy. Walter L. Picton. 
Water & Sewage Industry & Utilities 
Div., Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration ; and Area Development Div. ; 
Office of Technical Services, Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. (1954) 20 
pp.; paperbound ; 25¢ from Dept. of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 

The data on the adequacy of water sup- 
plies serving communities of over 25,000 
population were assembled as a necessary 
defense measure, in order to gage the 
necessity for new construction projects 
and guide water-using defense industries. 
The report tabulates the amount of stor- 
age, safe yield of source, pumping capac- 
ity, average output, and other statistics 
on the communities covered. 


If you have a water problem of any size or type—write us. 
50 years of experience—conditioning water—We Can Help You 


A New Bulletin of Bulletins . . . FREE on Request 


WATER 
PROBLEM? 


Photo on left shows a 
typical H & T fully auto- 
matic, municipal, zeolite 
water softening plant 
‘producing clear, iron 
free, soft water. 


Operation of this auto- 
matic water treatment 
plant is by our electri- 
cally operated poppet 
type multiport valves— 
the valves which provide 
unequalled performance. 


With over 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 
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--- by protecting pipelines with 
Bitumastic’ 70-B Enamel 


@ There are two ways to buy steel 

for large-diameter water lines. One 
method is expensive—the other eco- 
nomical. You,.can buy over-sized pipe to 
allow for future-loss in flow capacity 
caused by tuberculation and incrusta- 
tion . . . or you can buy smaller pipe 
solely on the basis of desired capacity 
and then prevent “shrinkage”’ by using 
Bitumastic 70-B Enamei. 

Flow capacity stays “ay when a spun 
lining of Bitumastic 70-B Enamel pro- 
tects interior surfaces against rust, cor- 
rosion, incrustation an tuberculation 
Flow tests, conducted on steel pipe- 
lines, centrifugally lined with hot Bitu- 
mastic 70-B Enamel, have shown the 
value of Hazen-Williams coefficient 
“C”=145 to 170—the average being 
155. 

On wall thickness, too, you can save 
on steel by using Bitumastic 70-B En- 


amel. Applied to a thickness of approxi- 
mately %", this durable enamel pro- 
tects the exterior of pipe against the 
corrosive action of the soil. There’s no 
need to specify an excess of wall thick- 
ness to compensate for corrosion. Just 
ay enough wall thickness to give 

pipe adequate structural strength 
and then use Bitumastic 70-B Enamel 
to prevent corrosion. 

se strong, durable steel pipe, lined 
and coated with Bitumastic 70-B En- 
amel. It’s a good combination—an eco- 
nomical combination. Write for ful) 
information. 


‘BITUMASTIC 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Tar Products Division, Dept. 1205-T, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH, AND WOODWARD, ALA. 
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AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS 
ASSOCIATION 


NEW MEMBERS 
received Oct. 1-31, 1954 


Isman, s 

Utilities 
Alterton, med D., Owner, Back- 


Box 
(Oct. MRPD. 
Anderson, John E., Sr. Engr. 
Water Dist. of South: 
alifornia, 306 W. 3rd St., 
hes Angeles 13, Calif. (Oct. 54) 


Erwin H., Foreman 
Water Dept., 6550 Miles Ave.. 
Huntington ‘Park, Calif. (Oct. 
'54) MRPD 


see Dugger 


Vandivier es Bargersville, Ind. 
ub. "54) 


(Munic. bv. 

Vien, Apple 
Valley Ranchos Water Co., Box 1 
Apple Valley, Calif. (Oct. 343 


R. L., Jr., Vice-Pres., 
R. ernardo. & Son, Inc. ie 1089 
Galloway, 


Carl H., Instructor, 
hool of Eng., San. bs 7 Div. 
Texas Western ot 
Texas, College Ave., El Paso, T 
(Oct. ’54) 
David 8., Eng. Aid, 
= litan Water Dist. of South- 
alifornia, 306 W. 3rd St., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. (Oct. ’54) 


Bradley, James P., Pres., Domin- 
Water Corp., 5410 
Los 36, Calif. (Oc 
“MRP 


Jordan Inc., 
128 5 Eaton, Detroit 27, 
Mich. 


‘enn. (Oct. 


Bridges, Supt., Water 
Dept. Litchfield.” (Oct. 

Brittain, Supt., Water 
Dept., 


Ave 
Bruno, it. 54) 
Brodbeck, Chester, Supt., 
Works, Monroe, La. (Oct. 
Brown, George E., Sr. Draftsman, 
Dist. of South- 


W. 3rd St., 
Angeles 13, (Out 54) 


Brown, William B., Field Engr. 
Fischer & Porter Co., 4312 Old 
Va. (Oct. 


Brook 
54) P 


NEW MEMBERS 


Clarence E., Civ. Eng. 
Draftsman, Dept. of Water 

Rm. as. Ss. 
, Calif. (Oct. 


Buckley, Robert J., Engr., Na- 
tional Tank Maintenance Corp., 
1617 ge St., Des Moines, 
Iowa (Oct. M 

Burall, Robert C., Field Supt., 
Water Distr., Dept. of Water & 
410 Ducommon St., 

Calif. (Oct. ’54) D 


Charles W., Supt., Light 
& Water, 34 B. State -» Niles, 
Ohio (Oct. ’54) 

Byal, ase P., 
Mgr., North Beach Water 
Orange a, Fort Pierce, 
(Oct. D 


Cagle, J. Hollis, Director of Pub- 
lic Works, City Hall, Childress, 
Tex. (Oct. '54) M 

Calgary Waterworks Dept., A. 
H. Nicolson, Engr., City 1 An- 
me Calgary, Alta. *(Corp. M. Jan. 

Carson, J. V.; see Dominguez Wa- 
ter Corp. 

Cason, Carroll C., Survey Party 
Chief, Public Munic. 

Sewer System, El Paso, 
Tex. (Oct. 

Cisco, Herbert D., San. Chemist, 
Springwells Filtration Plant, De- 
troit Dept. of Water Supply, 8300 
W. Warren Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 
(Oct. '54) MRPD 

Clary, Robert B., Partner, Clary 
Eng. a Box 222, Lyons, Kan. 
(Oct. D 

Clymer, Lyle ry, ow Engr., Tip- 

Ind. (Oct. 


ton, 
Coffey, W., Cit Box 317, 
Costa Mesa, Calif. t. 54) M 


Crawford, Charles M., Gen. Mar., 
Dominguez Water Corp., 5410 
Wilshire Blvd., Los ae 36, 
Calif. (Oct. MR 

Crespo, Harold L., Con- 
solidated Chemical Industries, Inc., 
= a Baton Rouge, La. (Oct. 

Crist, Joseph W., Supt., Public 
Works, 1033 Cheltden, Corona, 
Calif. (Oct. ’54) MRPD 

Crum, Peter +" Supt., Eng. & 
Sam B. Pearce, 1801 
S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 59, 
Calif. (Oct. ’54) RD 

Crutcher, Courtenay N., 
Port Wentworth Corp., Box 
Port Wentworth, Ga. (Oct. 

Water James J. 

Megr., 3555 E. Pabst Ave., 


Ct y. Wis, (Munic. Sv. Sub. 
Oct. M 
Dake, C. Salesman, Consoli- 


dated Chemical Industries, Inc., 
rs yn. Fort Worth, Tex. (Oct 


Davis, Charles L., Engr. Asst., 
State Health Dept., ar Hall, 
Kerrville, Tex. (Oct. MP 

Davis, Sam L., Water Sunt, Box 
354, Crosbyton, Tex. (Oct. '54) M 


DeHaven Eng. Ralph L. 
Nessler Jr., 115 N. Pennsylvania 
is, Ind. (Assoc. M 


St., Indianapol 
Oct. ’54) 


(Continued on page 48 P&R) 
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Dominguez Water Corp., J. V. 

Pres. 21718. ’s. Ala- 

meda St., Long Beach 10, Calif. 
(Corp. M. Oct. MRPD 

George T. A., Field 

Dept. & Power, 

Nuys, Calif. 


Anthony Als- 


Dryden, 
Supt., 
14601 Aetna St., Van 
(Oct. ’°54) MD 

Dugger Utilities, 
man, Pres., Water Board, Dugger, 
Ind. (Munic. Sv. Sub. Oct. ’54) 
MRPD 


Evenstad, 8S. see Rurban 
Homes Mutual Water Co. 
tri y bs 
Tampa, 
gous New England 
gent, ipe oun 
250 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


(Oct. '54) D 
Folkes, G. C.; see Spring Lake 
nterprises 


(N.C.) E 
Gerald, 


Fournier, 
orks, Edmundston, 
Bids, 
54) igs. 


"54 

Fraps, Anton W., Pat 
Phelps, Inc., 805 K 
Indianapolis, Ind. (Oct. 


{gr., 
1112 National City Bldg., alles: 
Tex. (Oct. '54) 
Funk, Rex R., Contracting Engr., 
Consolidated Western Steel Div. 
US Steel Corp., Box 2015 Termin 


Annex, Los ‘Angeles 54, Calif. 
(Oct. '54) D 

Gannon, John J., Dist. Engr., 
State D of Public Health, 
Bureau o 


San. Eng., 1978 Dowl- 
7. Court, Santa R if. 
(Oct. ’54) PD 
Garrett, Arthur Howard, Sales- 
man, Texas Lime Co., Box 103, 
Cleburne, Tex. (Oct. ’54) P 
Gauld, M. C., Rubidow & Vista 
Water System, 18730—13th St., 
Bloomington, Calif. (Oct. 54) MB 
Gilbertson, D. P., Field Engr., 
Automatic Control Co., 995 Uni- 
St. Paul, Minn. (Oct. 


Goodson, James B., Jr., Sr. 
ries T. Powell, 330 
, Baltimore 1, Md. 
(Oct. 
George, Salesman 
A. Inc., 6230—3rd 
Ney Washington 11, D.C. (Oct 
Grant, Bill G., Asst. 
Munic. Water "Dist. h St., 
San Rafael, Calif. ‘oe. "yay MPD 
Gray, John, Sales Engr., Byron 
Co., 407 S St 


Chicago, Ill. (Oct. ’54) R 
Green, Charles, Civ. Eng. Assoc., 
Los Angeles City Flood” “Control, 
Testing Div., 2986 New York 
Dee Pasadena 8, Calif. (Oct. ’54) 


Green, Norman §8., Editor, E 
Publisher’s, 134 E. 59th St., 
York 22, N.Y. (Jan. ’54) 


Grubb, Everett L., Secy.-Magr., 
estern Munic. Water D of 
Riverside County, 3 h St., 


Riverside, Calif. (on. "Say MRPD 
Gulledge, Edward 

Grinnell Co., 1431 

Charlotte, N.C. (Oct. MD 
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Rensselaer 
Combined 


Vacuum 


Her 
Release 


VALVES 


This Rensselaer valve is used to allow air to escape while the pipe is being 
filled with water; to allow air to flow into the pipe when it is being emptied 
of water and to allow accumulated air under pressure to escape at high 
points of the line. 

It is used extensively for water mains, turbine pump discharge, bowls of 
booster pumps, air tanks and sand traps. 

This valve will positively close under low water head, cannot blow shut 
and allows full and clear passage of air. 


It is a combination vent, vacuum and pressure air valve, with all parts 
built for long and satisfactory service. 


It is available in simplified form for air release only. Ask for bulletin No. F. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


nsse 


e FIRE HYDRANT 


TROY, N.Y. 


| 
| | 
| AMR RELEASE VALVE 
106¢ 
‘Remmmalaer VALVE CO. 
| 
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Haney, C. G., Supt. of Filtration, 
Box 3206 Univ. Sta., aaa 
Va. (Oct. MRPD 

C. M.; see Rowland Area 
(Calif.) Water Dist. 

Heard, Gordon E., Dist. Engr., 
Southern California Water 
11911 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
44, Calif. (Oct. 54) D 

Hedrick, Andrew J., Sales Repr., 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., 1319 


Jacksonville 5, Fla. 
Water Dept., 3854 Mul 


Riverside, Calif. (Oct. D 
Jensen, Clifford R., Asst. Supt., 
Production, Munic. Water. & Sewer 
System, El Paso, Tex. 54) 
Johnson, Dudley J., Sani- 
tarian, State Dept. of Heath Cit ty 
Hall, Kerrville, Tex. 54) 
Johnson, Karl A., Worse Pollu- 
tion Control Board No. 4, 541 S. 
Spring, Angeles, Calif. 


Johnson, Lewis H., Jr., Sales 
Engr., B-I-F Texas Inc., 4520 N. 
Central Dallas, Tex. 
(Oct. °54) MP 

Kuehn, pid George, Supervisor 
of Utilities, Rio Farms, Inc., Rte. 
3, Tex. (Oct. MP 

Lance, Paul, Eng. Co., 
Box 3347, Sta. A, El Paso, Tex. 
(Oct. 54) R 

Landis, Joseph F., Mech.’ 
White Sands pas Ground, N.M. 
(Oct. 

La Fon, E., 
Mirada Water Co., ele, 


Calif. (Oct. M 

Lawrence, Alex, Office M a 
minguez Water 21718 
Alameda St., Leas Beach 1, 
(Oct. *54) 

Lee, Robert E., Business Megr., 
Taft Hospital, Taft, Okla. 


(Oct. '54) MP 
Levy, C., Asst. Civ. 
Water Dept., W. Sroadwa: 
Long Beach, ‘Calif. (Oct. ’54) 
Lin, Ping-Wha, Designer, Am- 
mann & Whitney, 76—9th Ave., 
New York, N.Y. (Oct. '54) P 
Lingle, Charles K., Gen. Mer., 


Petal. Water & Sewer Co., Inc., 
Petal, Miss. (Oct. '54) MRD 
Loftus, Edward Winfield, Asst. 


Supt., Sunshine Water Co., 11725 


Carmenita as Whittier, Calif. 
(Oct. 
Lo Pinto, vuter d., Civ. Engr., 


58 Branchport Ave., Long Branch, 
N.J. (Oct. °54) RPD 

Luna, George, Civ. Eng. Asst., 
Dept. of Water & Power, Box 
3669 Terminal Annex, Los An- 
geles 54, Calif. (Oct. ’54) D 

Main, Sam W., Asst. Director, 
Bureau of Sanitation, Jefferson 
County Board of Health, Box 
5m, Birmingham, Ala. (Oct. ’54) 


auntie, Robert, Shop Supt., City 
of Vernon, Vernon, Calif. (Oct. 
MRPD 

Mart, Robert A., Supt., Was 


Works, Converse, Ind. (Oct 
MPD 


NEW MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 46 P&R) 


Francis X., Chem. 
Haas Co., 5000 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


McGarvey, 
Eng., Rohm & 
Richmond St., 
(Oct. '54) P 

McGrath, Dan N., Eng. Drafts- 
man, Munic. Water & cod Sys- 
terr, El Paso, Tex. (Oct. '54) 

McGurk, Samuel Rogers, Direc- 
tor, Div. of San. Eng., State Board 
of Health, 1330 W. Michigan a, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (Oct. ’54) 

McIndoe, R. W., Exec. Asst. Mar., 
B-I-F Texas Inc., 4118 Fannin 
St., Houston, Tex. (Oct. 54) P 

McKay, James F., Constr. Engr. 
Dominguez Water Corp.. 21718 S 
Alameda St. one Beach 10, Calif. 
(Oct. 54) M 

Merrithew, William S., Sr. Engr., 
Metropolitan Water Dist. of South- 
ern California, 306 W. 3rd St., Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. (Oct? 54) 

Metzgar, Joseph H., Sales M 
Trenton 2, N.J. 54) 


Valves Inc., 1260 W. Sth St., 
Pomona, Calif. (Oct. ’54) D 


Miller, Clarence W., Migrs. Repr., 
204 N. Marshalltown, 
Iowa (Oct. RPD 

Mowry, P., San. 
Salem, Va. (Ont. 54) P 

Murphy, Clarence L., Supt., Wa- 
ter Works, 221—3rd St., N.E., 
Hampton, Iowa (Oct. '54) 

Nelson, E. J.; see Tecumseh 
(Mich.) 

Nessler, Ralph L., Jr.; see De- 
Haven Eng. Co. 

Nicolson, A. H.; wok Calgary 
(Alta.) Waterworks Dep 
Oberer, George 
Construction Co., 441 E. 
Dayton, Ohio (Oct. 
Ochs, Edwin A., im. .. Surf City 
Water Co., 1514 Sunset Ave., Suri 

City, N.J. (Oct. 54) MPD 

O’Connell, Robert F.. Sales Engr.. 
The Permutit Co., 3903 Olive St., 
St. Louis 8, Mo. (Oct. '54) P 

Oclkers, George F., Supt., Light. 
Power & Water 222 N. Lemon 
St., Anaheim, Calif. (Oct. '54) 
MRPD 

Ost. John Woward, Sr., Maint. 
Mechanic, Metropolitan Water Dist. 
of Southern California, 306 W. 

3rd St.. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
MRPD 

Palmdale Irrigation Dist., Mur- 
ray D. Pond, Mer., 816 E. Ave. 
Q-7, Palmdale, Calif. (Munic. Sv. 
Sub. Oct. '54) RPD 

Parks, Mack “. Supt. of Filtra- 
tion, Water Works, Ellijay, Ga. 
(Oct P 

Pate, Thomas §8., Utilities Fore- 
man, White Sands Proving Ground, 
N.M. (Oct. '54) M 

Phelps, Thurman, Supt. of Fil- 
tration Providence, 


Engr., 


Ky. ( 54) P 
Pickens, seman A., Supt., Water 
Dept., Hart, Mich. (Oct. 54) MD 


Pond, Murray D.; see Paimdale 
(Calif.) Irrigation Dist. 


(Continued on page 50 P&R) 
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Powell, John L., Mech. Foreman, 
Metropolitan Water Dist. of South- 
ern California, +! 38, La Verne, 


Calif. (Oct. 
Redar, ath G., Supt., Water 
Works, Schererville, Ind. (Oct. 
MRPD 


Reedy, Donald R., Chemist, Met- 
ropolitan Water Dist. of Southern 
California, Box 38, La Verne, 
Calif. (Oct. '54) P 

Register, Alton A., Cons. Engr., 

. Register & Assocs., 204 
, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

RPD 


George W., Assoc. Prof., 
Civ. Eng., Univ. of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma (Oct. '54) R 

Remsburg, Brent; see South Bos- 
ton (Va.) 

Renaud, John Supt. of Water 
& Sewerage, is Stone Ave., Mon- 
roe, La. (Oct. '54) D 

Reynolds, V., Supt., 
Transportation, Metropolitan Wa: 
ter Dist. of Southern California, 
306 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. (Oct. '54) D 

Robinson, George J., Asst. Chief 
Engr., National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John St., New 
York, N.Y. (Oct. °54) RD 

Rockwell, Edward W., Chief Elec. 
Engr., Metropolitan Water Dist 
of Southern California, 306 W. 3rd 


St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. (Oct. 
MRPD 
Rowland Area County Water 


Dist., C. M. Heard, Gen. Megr., 
18033 Blvd., Puente, Calif. 
(Corp. M. Oct. '54) MRPD 
Rurban Homes Mutual Water 
Co., S. T. Evenstad, Pres., Board 
of Directors, 11814 E. The Wye, 


Fl Monte, Calif. (Corp. M. Oct. 
MRPD 
Sawyer, M.. Engr. in 


Charge, US Geological Survey, Sur- 
face Water Pranch, 230 Old Coun- 
Rd., Mineola, N.Y. (Oct. °54) 


Schulke, Russell E., Sales Repr., 
a Co.., Mo- 
nadnoc Vv an rancisco, 
Calif. (Oct. D 

Scotland Neck, Town of, S. R. 
cotlan ec M: 
Oct. '54) M 

Sears, H. M., Sales Engr., Christ 
Firebrick Co., 1501 Nantucket Dr. 
Houston 19, Tex. (Oct, 54) P 

Silliman, Frederick B., Vice-Pres.. 
iraulic Co., 835 

ain ridgeport onn 
MRPD 

Smith, David H., Chemie Metro- 
politan Water Dist. of Southern 
California, Box 38, Verne, 
Calif. (Oct. °54) MP 

Smith, George W., Office Engr 
Domin uez Water Corp., 21718 eS. 
Alam 30 8 Beach 10, Calif. 


Smith, Leo D., Supt., Water Dept., 
145 S. Riverside A R 
an ve., Rialto, Calif. 
Smith, ce” E., Geologist, US 
Geological fou Water 
Branc Ox 
Paso, Tex. (Oct. 
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a When it comes to opening meter 
a WG boxes that are sealed shut with ice 


or dirt, nothing beats the Ford Meter 
(et nting satel Box Cover fitted with the Lifter Worm 
the pedestrian. Lock. All it takes is a simple twist of 
a the wrist. The powerful worm lever- 
age does the rest and the key serves 
as a handle for lifting the lid. Send 


today for full information about this 


and other time-saving Ford meter 


powerful screw- 
with — to 
orce the lid open ici i 
even wher frozen servicing devices. 
down, 


THE FORD METER BOX COMPANY, INC. 


FOR BETTER WATER.~ SERVICES 


Wabash, Indiana 


| THE Lock T LET», 
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r, Douglas E., Gen. Mgr., El 
aso Water Control & vement 


Dist. No. 1, Ysleta, 
54) M 
— Boston, Town of, Brent 
emsburg, Town Engr., Munic. 
Bide ‘Box 385, a Boston, Va. 
Corp. M. Oct. 
CF Folkes, 
Spring Lake N.C 


Stovell, John Cy a. Alpine, 
Tex. (Oct. '54) 


Water x” 129 N. 
Yakima, Wash, (Oct. "MRPD 

Sundstrom, R. W., Dist. Engr., 
Ground Water Branch, US 
logical Survey, 302 W. 15th St., 
Austin, Tex. (Oct. '54) R 

Taft State 
Lee, Business M: ig. 
(Corp. M. 54) M 

Tank, Vrajial D., 
Public — Circle, Dist. San 


Water Filtration Plant, 
Mich. (Oct. MRP 
Tatiock, Marion L., Chief E 
Muscatatuck Butler- 
ville, Ind. 


cumseh, Mich. (Munic. Sv. Sub. 
MRPD 


NEW MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 48 P&R) 


Thomas, Clyde E., Supt., Water 
Works, Walton, Ind. (July '54) M 


Tiner, J. B., Plant Mgr., Consoli- 
dated Chemi Industries, Inc., 
3 551, Bastrop, La. (Oct. '54) 


Tiry, James J.; see Cudahy (Wis.) 
Water Utility 


Tuepker, Jonathan L., Engr., St. 
Louis County Water Co., 6600 
Delmar Blvd., City 5, 
Mo. (Oct. P 


Wee, Alexander, Asst. Branch 
Mgr., Byron Jackson Co. 
Ave., New York 36, N.Y. (Oct. 


Vandivier, Leo: see Bargersville 
(Ind.) Water Works 


Van Fossen, Thomas UL., Dist. 
Engr., Barnard & Burks, Box 833, 
Monroe, La. (Oct. 54) PD 


Wallace, Campbell, Partner, Camp- 
bell Wallace Consulting Engrs., 
8054 Locust St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Oct. 


Wallace, Campbell, Jr., Part- 
ner, Campbell — Consulting 
Engrs., 8054 St., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. RP 

Weathersbee, Ely J., Assoc. San. 
Engr., State Board of. Health, Civ. 
E Dept., Hall, Ore- 

gon State Coll fe, Corvallis, Ore 
(Oct. 54) M 
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Webb, Albert A.; see Webb, Al- 
bert A., Assocs. 

Webb, Albert A., Assoes., Albert 
A. Webb, Pres., 3788 “McCray 
Los Angeles, ‘Calif. (Corp. M. 
Oct. '54) RD 


Weickart, Richard F., Asst. Tech. 
Director, Culligan, Inc., S. Sher- 


mer Rd., Northbrook, Ill. (Oct. 
P 

Wigley, Robert J., 
Neptune Meter Co., ind 


St., Aberdeen, S.D. (Oct. Say 


Wilkes, Kenneth G., Engr., Dept. 
of Water & Power, Box 3669 Ter. 
minal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. (Oct. 


Willard, Aubrey L., 
Dept. of Public Ox 
, Santa Fe, N.M. (Oct. '54) 
Williams, 8. R.; see Scotland 
Neck (N.C.) 
Willson, Weaver E., 


tral Steel Tank Co., E. 
Vilas, Guthrie, Okla. 54) 


Winn, W. P., Sr. Engr., Metro- 
politan Water Dist. of Southern 
California, 306 W. 3rd St., a” 
Angeles 13, Calif. (Oct. ’54) D 


Zimmer, Edward J. L., Director, 
Dept. of Water & Sewers, Bureau 
¢ Water, Water Distr. Div., 765 

w. Cabrini St., Chicago 7. Ill. 
(Oct. '54) 


6 Reasons why 


PALMER SURFACE 
WASH SYSTEMS 
are specified by 
water works engineers 
1. Prevent Sand Beds From Cracking. 


2. Eliminate Mud Balls. 
3. Save Wash Water. 


6. Better Tasting Water. 


Write today for Bulletin 451 and a list of water 
purification plone thot hove gone modern. 


MAKING 


Skinner Seal Service Saddle for steel, cast? 
iron and transite pipe. Single massive bolt 
speeds ond simplifies installation. Write 
teday for new catalog. 


M. B. SKINNER COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND, 


INDIANA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
> CONNECTIONS 
3. Higher Retes of Fitration. 
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Chapman’s Naps: Disc Check Valve 


Balanced pressures cushion the move- 
s ment of the disc in Chapman’s Tilting 
; Disc Check Valve. The valve closes 
quickly but quietly, in all but unusual 
piping arrangements. There’s no 
slamming to damage pipe-line joints or 
the valve itself. And drop-tight closure 
eliminates sliding wear on the disc and 
Seat. 
In the open position, the ‘‘airfoil’’ 
designed disc rides firmly against 
stops, without swinging or fluttering. 7 
That’s why the hardened extra-large 
hinge pins give extremely long wear. : he 
And the absence of turbulence is one 
| 2 reason why head loss through Chap- 
/ man’s Tilting Disc Check Valve is 
lower than through any other type of 
| check valve. 

Low head loss, increased wear re- 
ee sistance and freedom from destructive 
| slamming make Chapman’s Tilting 
Disc Check Valves unbeatable for 
almost every installation. Write for 
Catalog No. 30 today. 


eee for low cost, 
: 


Here's why 
CHAPMAN Tilting Dise Check 
Valves Keep Quiet 
All Their Lives 
This specially designed “‘airfoil’’ 
disc balances perfectly in open 
Position .. . then drops easily to 
closed position (cushioned by 
the flow). No jarring or slam- 
ming, in usual pipe-layouts. 

Write for bulletin. 


THE CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 
| | Rete. | | 
| 
| 


%, 
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EQUIPMENT 


EVERDUR STEMS: 


TURN THEM EASILY-—ONCE A DAY OR ONCE A YEAR. 
THEY RESIST CORROSION. 


Rust and efficiency—like oil and water— 
don’t mix. In gate and valve stems rust 
costs money. You avoid this by specify- 
ing stems made of Everdur*—strong, 
rustproof and corrosion-resistant. 

Everdur Copper-Silicon Alloys have 
long been fabricated into lightweight 
sewage and waterworks structures. 
Gates, screens, guides and bolts, weirs, 
float chambers, troughs, manhole steps 
and electrical conduit—all gain extra 
protection when made of Everdur. 

Depending on the type or composi- 
tion, you can work Everdur Alloys hot 
or cold, and readily form, forge, weld 
and machine them. They are available 
in plates, sheets, rods, tubes, electrical 
conduit and casting ingots. 


Write for free booklet, “Everdur 
Copper-Silicon Alloys for Sewage and 
Waterworks Equipment.” For practi- 
cal advice on selecting the correct ma- 
terial for your equipment, consult our 
Technical Department. Their services 
are freely available. The American 
Brass Company, Waterbury 20, Con- 
necticut. In Canada: Anaconda Ameri- 


can Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 681394 


EVERDUR 
ANACONDA 


COPPER-SILICON ALLOYS 


Vol. 46, No. 12 


q 
VAC AND WATERWOR: 
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Professional Services 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Including Design and Supervision of Construction 
Water, Sewage and Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields, Refuse Incinerators, Dams 
Power Plants, Flood Control, Industrial Buildings 
City Planning, Reports, Appraisals and Rates 
Laboratory For Chemical & Bacteriological Analyses 


121 South Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, 
Transmission and Distribution; Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal; Valuations, Special 
Investigations and Reports 


ALVORD, BURDICK & 
HOWSON 
Engineers 


Water Works, Water Purification, Flood 
Relief, Sewage Disposal 
Drainage, Appraisals, Power 
Generation 


20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6 


BLACK LABORATORIES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers and Chemists 
on all problems of 


Water, Sewage and Waste Treatment 


ANALYSIS—TREATMENT— 
CONTROL—RESEARCH 


700 S. B. 3rd St. Gainesville, Fla. 


AYRES, LEWIS, NORRIS & MAY 


Consulting Engineers 
Louis E. Ayres Rosert Norris 
Georce E. Lewis Donaup C. May 
Sruart B. Maynarp Homer J. Haywarp 


Waterworks, Sewerage, Electric Power 


500 Wolverine Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BOGERT and CHILDS 


Consulting Engineers 
Cunton L. Bocert Frep 8. 
Ivan L. Bogert Donavp M. Dirmars 
Ropert A. Lincotn CHaries A. MANGANARO 
Martin 


Water & Sewage Works Refuse Disposal 
Drainage Flood Control 
Highways and Bridges Airfields 


624 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


CARL A. BAYS & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Geologists—Engineers — Geophysicists 
Industrial Consultants 
Office and Laboratory—308 N. Orchard St. 
Mail Address—P.O. Box 189 
Urbana, Illinois 


Bowe, Albertson & Associates 
Engineers 


Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Wastes—Refuse 
Disposal—Municipal Projects 
Airfields—lIndustrial Buildings 
Reports— Designs— Estimates 
Service 


110 William St. New York 38, N.Y. 


A. S. BEHRMAN 
Chemical Consultant 


Water Treatment 
Ton Exchange Processes and Materials 
Patents 


9 S. Clinton St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


BRIGANTI & CRACHI 
Consulting Engineers & Land Surveyors 
Plans — Specifications — Reports 
Design — Construction — Buildings 
Water Supply — Sewerage — Drainage 
Subdivision — Mortgage Surveys 


406 Maple Ave. Westbury, N.Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Professional 
Sewices 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING CORP. 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Sewage Disposal, Airports, 
Dams and Bridges, Roads and Streets, 


Planning, Design and Surveys. 


Dillsburg, Pa. 


Rochester, N. Y. Dallas, Texas 


BUCK, SEIFERT AND JOST 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Suppty—Sewace Disposat— 
Hypravutic DEvELOPMENTS 


Reports, Investigations, Valuations, Rates, 
Design, Construction, Operation, Manage- 
ment, Chemical and Biological Laboratories 


112 BE. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


THE CHESTER ENGINEERS 


Water Supply and Purification 
Sewage and Industrial Waste Treatment 
Power Plants—Incineration—Gas Systems 
Valuations—Rates— Management 
Laboratory—City Planning 


_210 E. Park Way 
12, Penna. 


BURGESS & NIPLE 


Consulting Engineers 
(Established 1908) 


Water supply, treatment and distribution 
Sewage and industrial wastes disposal 
Investigations, reports, appraisals, rates 
Laboratory Municipal engineering 
Supervision 


2015 W. Fifth Ave. Columbus 12, Ohio 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
& ASSOCIATES 


Water Supply—Sewerage 
Flood Control & Drainage—Bridges 
Ornamental Street Lighting— Paving 

Light & Power Plants—Appraisals 


351 E. Ohio St. Chicago 11 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Water Works, Light and Power, Sewerage, 
Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate 
Investigations. 


Kansas City 13, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
P.O. Box 7088 1404 E. 9th St. 


Cotton, Pierce, Streander, Inc. 


Associated Consulting Engineers 
E. R. Cotton E. M. Pierce 
P. B. Streander A. Gieseke 
I. J. Silverstone 


Water Supply, Water Purification 
Sewerage, Sewage Treatment 
Refuse Disposal 


P. O. Box 198 


132 Nassau Street 
Hyde Park 36, Mass. New York 38, N.Y. 


JAMES M. CAIRD 
Established 1898 
C. E. Cutrron, H. A. Bennerr 
Chemist and Bacteriologist 
WATER ANALYSIS 
TESTS OF FILTER PLANTS 


Cannon Bidg. Troy, N. Y. 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Water Supply Sewerage 
Railroads Highways 
Grade Separations—Bridges—Subways 
al Transportation 
Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Plans and Supervision of Construction 


150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San i 


Francisco 

CAMP, DRESSER & McKEE | FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers John Ayer Ralph W. Horne 

Bion A. ~— William L. Hyland 


bine Works, Water Treatment, 
Sewerage and Wastes Disposal, 
Flood Control 


Investigations, Reports, Design 
Supervision, h, Development 


6 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


. Farwell Frank L. Lincoln 
Howard J. Williams 

Water re and Distribution — Drainage —Sewerage 

and tment — Airports — Bridges —Turnpikes 


Investigations Reports Designs Valuations 
Supervision of Construction 
Roston 


New York 


Carroll A 
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FINKBEINER, PETTIS & STROUT 


Carueton 8. Finkpetner Cuarves E. Perris 


Harovp K. Srrovr 
Consulting Engineers 
Reports, Designs, Supervision, 
Water —— "Water Treatme ent, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Wastes Treatment, 
Valuations & Appraisals 


518 Jefferson Avenue Toledo 4, Ohio 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Engineers « Consultants « Constructors 
607 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
Water Supply and Purification 
Sewage and Industrial Waste Treatment 
Chemical Laboratory Service 
Investigations and Reports 

New York Philadelphia 
Washington Cleveland, Ohio 


FREESE, NICHOLS AND TURNER 


Consulting Engineers 


2111 C and I Life Bidg. 
Houston 2, Texas 


CH-1624 


GLACE & GLACE 
Consulting Sanitary Engineers 


Sewerage and Sewage Treatment 
Water Supply and Purification 
Industrial Wastes Disposal 
Design, Supervision of Construction 
and Operation 


1001 North Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


GANNETT FLEMING 
CORDDRY & CARPENTER, Inc. 
Engineers 

Water Works—Sewera, 

Industrial Wastes—Garbage 
Roads—Airports—Bridges—Flood Control 
Town Planning—Appraisals 
Investigations & Reports 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 


GREELEY AND HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification 
Sewerage, Sewage Treatment 
Refuse Disposal 


220 S. State Street, Chicago 4 


GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


A list of AWWA books, manuals, standards, 
and other publications may be had for the 
asking. Is your library complete? 


American Water Works Association, Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


WILLIAM F. GUYTON 


Consulting Ground-Water Hydrologist 
Underground Water Supplies 
Investigations, Reports, Advice 


307 W. 12th St. 
Tel. 7-7165 


Austin 1, Texas 


GEO-RESEARCH 
Geology Geophysics Mineralogy 
Consultants 


GROUND WATER SPECIALISTS 
Write, Wire or Phone 
Geo-Research 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
A Division of 
Svracuse University Research Institute 


Phone: 4-6454 


HASKINS, RIDDLE & 
SHARP 


Consulting Engineers 


Water Sewage 
Industrial Wastes 


Hydraulics 
Kansas City 5, Mo, 


Refuse 
1009 Baltimore Ave. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Professional 
Sewwices 


THE JENNINGS-LAWRENCE CO. 


Civil & Municipal Engineers 
Consultants 


Water Supply, Treatment & Distribution 
Sewers & Sewage Treatment 
Reports— Design—Construction 


1392 King Avenue Columbus 12, Ohio 


HAVENS & EMERSON 


W. L. Havens C. A. Emerson 

A. A. Burger F.C. F. W. Jones 
H. H. Mosevey J. W. Avery 
F. 8. Patocsay E. S. Orpway 


Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Garbage, Industrial 
Wastes, Valuations—Laboratories 
Leader Bidg. Woolworth Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 14 NEW YORK 7 


JONES, HENRY & 
WILLIAMS 
Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works 


Sewerage & Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


Security Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 


HAZEN AND SAWYER 


Engineers 
Ricuarp Hazen AuFrrep W. Sawyer 
Water Supply and Se Works 


Drainage and Flood Control 


Reports, Design, Supervision of 
‘onstruction and Operation 
Appraisals and 


110 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 


ENGINEERING OFFICE OF 
CLYDE C. KENNEDY 


Ricuarp R. Kennepy Rosert M. Kennepy 
Investigation—Design 
Water Supply Water Purification 
Sewage and Waste Treatment 
Water Reclamation 


604 Mission St. San Francisco 5 


ANGUS D. HENDERSON 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply and Sanitation 


210-07—29th Ave. Bayside, New York 


MORRIS KNOWLES INC. 
Engineers 


Water Supply and Purification, 

Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 

Industrial Wastes, Valuations, 
Laboratory, City Planning 


Park Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HORNER & SHIFRIN 


Consulting Engineers 
W. W. Horner V. C. Lischer 
H. Shifrin E. E. Bloss 


Water Supply—Airports—Hydraulic Engineer- 
ing — Sewerage — Sewage Treatment — Munici- 
pal Engineering— Reports 


Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 


LEGGETTE & BRASHEARS 
Consultsng Ground Water Geologists 


Water Supply Salt Water Problems 
Dewatering Investigations 
Recharging Reports 


551 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


ROBERT W. HUNT CC. 
Inspection Engineers 
(Established 1888) 

Inspection and Test at Point 
of Origin of Pumps, Tanks, 
Conduit, Pipe and Accessories 
175 W. Jackson Bivd. 

Chicago 4, Ill. 
and Principal Mfg. Centers 


METCALF & EDDY 


Engineers 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse 
and Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields Valuations 
Laboratory 


Boston 16 
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THE H. C. NUTTING COMPANY 


Engineers 


WATER WASTE SURVEYS 
Water Distribution Studies 
Trunk Main Surveys 
Meter and Fire Flow Test 


4120 Airport Road Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


LEE T. PURCELL 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply & Purification; Sewerage & Sew- 
age Disposal ; Industrial Wastes; Investigations 
«& Reports ; Design ; Supervision of 
Construction & Operation 


Analytical Laboratories 
36 De Grasse St. Paterson 1, N. J. 


PACIFIC ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY 


Chemical and Biological Laboratory 
Analyses and Investigations 


604 Mission St. San Francisco 5 


THOMAS M. RIDDICK 


Consulting Engineer and Chemist 


Municipal and Industrial Water Purification, 
Sewage Treatment, Plant Supervision, 
Industrial Waste Treatment, 
Laboratories for Chemical and Bacteriological 
Analyses 


369 B. 149th St. New York 55, N.Y. 
MOrt Haven 5-2424 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 
G. Gale Dixon, Associate 
Civil and Sanitary Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage and 
Industrial Waste Problems. 


Structures — Power — Transportation 
51 Broadway New York 6, N.Y. 


RIPPLE & HOWE 
Consulting Engineers 
O. J. V. A. Vaseen_ B. V. Howe 
Appraisals—Reports 
Design—Supervision 
Water Works Systems, Filtration and Softening 
Plants, Reservoirs, and Dams, Sanitary and 
Storm Sewers, Sewage Treatment Plants, 
Refuse Disposal, Airports 


833—23rd St., Denver 5, Colo. 


MALCOLM PIRNIE ENGINEERS 
Civil & Sanitary Engineers 


Prrnte Ernest W. 
Ropert D. Mircuett Cart A. ARENANDER 
Pirntiz, Jr. 


Investigations, Reports, Plans 
Supervision of Construction and Operations 
Appraisals and Rates 


25 W. 43rd St. New York 36, N. Y. 


NICHOLAS A. ROSE 


Consulting Ground Water Geologist 
Investigations 
Reports 
Advisory Service 


2419 Fannin Houston 2, Texas 


THE PITOMETER 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers 
Water Waste Surveys 
Trunk Main Surveys 
Water Distribution Studies 
Water Measurement & Special 
Hydraulic Investigations 


50 Church Street New York 


RUSSELL & AXON 


Consulting Engineers 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industriai—Electrical 
Rate Investigations 


408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Professional Services 


EDWARD J. SCHAEFER 


Consulting Ground-Water Hydrologist 


Investigations, Reports, Advice 


on 
Underground Water-Supply Problems 
607 Glenmont Ave. Telephone 
Columbus 14, Ohio Ludlow 3316 


J. STEPHEN WATKINS 
J. 8. Watkins G. R. Watkins 
Consulting Engineers 


Municipal and Industrial Engineering, Water 
Supply and Purification, Sewerage and Sewage 
Treatment, Highways and Structures, Reports, 
Investigations and Rate Structures. 


251 East High Street Lexington, Kentucky 
Branch Office 
901 Hoffman Building Louisville, Kentucky 


J. E. SIRRINE COMPANY 


Engineers 


Water Supply & Purification, 
Sewage & Industrial Waste Disposal, 
Stream Pollution Reports, 
Utilities, Analyses 


Greenville South Carolina 


WESTON & SAMPSON 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Supply and Purification; Sewerage, 
Sewage and Industrial Wastes Treatment. 
Reports, Designs, Supervision of Construc- 
tion and Operation; Valuations. 
Chemical and Bacteriological Analyses 


14 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


SMITH AND GILLESPIE 
Consulting Engineers 


MUNICIPAL UTILITIES 
AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Complete E 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


ing Services 


WHITMAN & HOWARD 


Engineers 
(Est. 1869) 


Investigations, Designs, Estimates, 
Reports and Supervision, Valuations, 
etc., in all Water Works and Sewerage 

Problems 


89 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Waterworks—Sewerage 
Drainage—Flood Control 
Airports—Electric Power 


Hershey Building 
Muscatine, Ia. 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 


Engineers Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans 
Supervision, Appraisals 
1304 St. Paul St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


ALDEN E. STILSON & ASSOCIATES 
(Limited) 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Supply—Sewerage——Waste Disposal 
Bridges—-Highways—Industria! Buildings 
Studies—Surveys-— Reports 


209 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 


WILLING WATER 
Public Relations Consultant 
Willing Water cartoons available in low-cost 
blocked electrotypes and newspaper mats for 
use in building public and personnel good will. 
Send for catalog and price list 
American Water Works Association, Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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“ACCELAPAK” equipment makes 
“custom plant” water quality 


HIGH QUALITY WATER * LOW INSTALLATION COST * MINIMUM OPERATING ATTENTION 
available with “standard 
package” convenience and 


(Trade-Mark) Small communities 


¢ Industrial plants, etc. 


“accetapak” Water Plant includes: 
e ACCELATOR® clarifier 


water plant 
is the answer . for pulverized 


limestone or hydrated lime 
NEUSOL® feeder for 
coagulant (and hypochlorite 


when needed) 
Df od full details ¢ Filter — gravity or pressure 
on how on can Other components as required 
provide you with high quality water, Capacities: 
treated at a cost well within the and a, Som. 0 20 gpm. 


budget, send this coupon now. 


Please send | IMIFILEO Imc., P.0. Box 5033, Tucson, Arizona 
1870-}. NAME 

| 

| 


Please have 
an INFILCO TITLE 
representative 
contact me COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


treating 
Field offices in 33 principal cities equipment. ee 


in the U.S., Canade.and Mexico 


: 
me 
ae 
1 economy for... 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
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Condensation 


ABSTRACT INDEX 


Vol. 46, No. 12 


Index of Abstracts 


Page numbers refer to P&R section of Journal. Letters immediately preceding page 
numbers refer to month of issue, using following key: Ja—January; F—February; 
Mr—March; Ap—April; My—May; Je—June; Jl—July; Au—August; S—Sep- 
tember; Oc—October; N—November. All subjects and page numbers in boldface 


type indicate first pages of topic sections. 


Activated silica; coagulation experiments 
with, Oc 70, Oc 72 
Administration and Finance, Jl 62 
Aeration; efficiency of various methods of, 
Oc 72 
Aerobacter aerogenes; see Bacteria 
Alberta; increase in water and sewerage 
systems in, Je 70 
Lethbridge; filter plant at, Je 70 
Algae; animal poisoning by, Oc 78 
Aluminum; chromatographic determination 
of, S 64 
Amines; use of, in low-makeup steam plant, 
Ap 66 
Annual Reports, Mr 62, Jl 66 
Antibiotics; see Bactericides 
Aquatic organisms; animal poisoning by, 
Oc 78 
Aquifers; see also Wells and Ground Water 
formulas for conditions in, Au 74 
Arizona; climate and fluorosis study in, Je 66 
Arkansas; Little Rock; annual report of, 
Mr 62 
natural radioactivity of waters in, N 82 


Bacteria; Aerobacter aerogenes; biology of, 
F 70 
anaerobic incubation of, F 70 
coliform; alkaline reaction of, in Bacto 
S.S. agar, N 66 
confirmatory medium for, S 76 
effect of sodium thiosulfate on, N 68 
effect of storage on, N 64 
Folpmers’ glutamic acid medium for, F 72 
glucose inorganic-salts media for, S 74 
incidence of, in farm water supplies, 
S 76 
influence of incubation temperature on 
citrate utilization by, N 64 i 
membrane filter for detection of, N 64, 
N 66 


Bacteria; coliform (contd.) ; metabolites for 
reactivation of, N 66 
methods for determining MPN of, S 74 
new medium for, F 78 
significance of, S 78 
solid medium for determination of, by 
direct inoculation, Mr 72 
dysentery ; absolute viability of, Mr 72 
enterococci; new selective medium for de- 
tection of, F 78 
isolation of, from grass, F 74 
nephelometric counting of, N 66 
Salmonella; inhibitory effect of desoxylate 
agar on, N 64 
survival of, in sea water, S 82 
sewage; viability of, in relation to self- 
purification of mussels, F 74 
Streptococcus faecalis; culturing of, N 68 
enumeration of, in polluted waters, F 76 
methods for determining MPN of, S 74 
sulfate-reducing ; role of, in iron corrosion, 


typhoid; detection of, N 70 
viability of, Mr 72 
utilization of phenol by, S 82 
vertical autoclaves for sterilization of cul- 
ture media for, Oc 66 
Bactericides; see also Chlorine; 
Ozonation; Silver 
action of sea water as, F 78 
manometric estimation of activity of, F 74 
Bacteriology, F 70, Mr 72, S 74, N 64 
Bathypitometer ; recording of sea water prop- 
erties with, Oc 68 
Boiler water; see Chemical Feeding, Con- 
ditioning, and Sedimentation; Cooling 
water 
Boilers; prevention of caustic cracking in, 
Ap 68 
Boron; colorimetric determination of, My 62 
Brass fittings; effect of chlorine on, Ja 64 


Iodine ; 


(Continued on page 64) 
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METER 


CALMET 


Proven as an accurate water recorder, the 
CALMET METER is simple in design, yet 
ruggedly built. By removing four bolts from 
a CALMET METER all vital parts are im- 
mediately accessible for inspection, cleaning 
or repairing. Complete frost protection is 
provided by exclusive frost proof bolts. Pre- 
cision accuracy of CALMET METERS as- 
sures more revenue per customer. For com- 
plete details and specifications, 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


WORTH, TEXAS 


| 
“4 
COUNT 
Some 
; 
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ABSTRACT INDEX 
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(Continued from page 62) 


British Columbia; Vancouver; Cleveland 
Dam for, Ja 68 
Bromide; volumetric determination of small 


amounts of, My 62, S 66 


Calcium; modified EDTA method for deter- 
mination of, My 62 
rotating silver electrode for determination 
of, S 64 
California; Los Angeles County; control of 
sea water intrusion in, Au 74 
San Diego; plan for ocean disposal of 
sewage by, N 90 
Canada; see also entries under specific prov- 
inces 
civil defense program of, J1 62 
fluoridation resolution of dental associa- 
tion of, Je 66 
schistosomiasis in, Oc 76 
water rates in, Jl 62 
Canadian Water Supplies—General, Ja 68, 
Je 70 
Carbon dioxide; determination of, in feed- 
water, S 64 
Cetyltrimethylammonium bromide; mano- 
metric estimation of activity of, F 74 
Chemical Analysis, My 62, S 64 
review of advances in, My 72 
Chemical Feeding, Conditioning, 
Sedimentation, Ap 62, Oc 70 
Chlorine; amperometric determination of, 
Oc 64 
colorimetric determination of, My 62 
Coxsackie virus inactivation by, S 78 
effect of, on brass fittings, Ja 64 
factors affecting bactericidal action of, F 76 
mercuric nitrate for determination of, S 64 
photometric determination of, with bar- 
bituric acid, My 62 
titrimetric determination of, My 62 
Civil defense ; Canadian program for, J! 62 
Clay; radioactivity removal with, N 80 
Climate; consideration of, in fluoridation, 
Je 66 
Coagulation ; design of basins for, Oc 72 
effects of water composition and types of 
coagulant on, Ap 76 
experiments with sols for, Oc 70, Oc 72 
fluoridation in conjunction with, Je 68 
Coliform bacteria; see Bacteria; Bacteriology 
Color ; removal of, by ozonation, Ap 76 
Control equipment; British designs for, Ja 62 
Cooling water; corrosion problems of, Ap 70 
Copper; absorptiometric determination of 
traces of, S 66 


and 


Corrosion, S 84 
chlorine as cause of, in brass fittings, Ja 64 
Corrosion control; see also Corrosion 
inhibitors for, in condensate lines, Ap 66 
phosphates for, Ap 66 
Coxsackie virus; inactivation of, by chlo- 
rine, S 78 


Dams; construction of, at Vancouver, B.C., 
Ja 68 
Demineralization; ion exchangers for, Ap 62 
Densigraph; sea water density measurement 
with, Oc 68 
Desalting; sea water; electrodialysis for, 
Ap 70 
Deuterium; mass spectrometric determina- 
tion of, S 66 
Diatomaceous earth; suspended-solids deter- 
mination by adsorption on, My 74 
Disinfection, Ap 78 
see also Bactericides ; Chlorine 
methods of, for pipelines, N 72 
Distribution Systems, Ja 62, N 70 
Dysentery; see Bacteria 


Electrodialysis; desalting of sea water by, 
Ap 70 

England; see Great Britain 

Enterococci; see Bacteria 

Equipment; control; British designs for, 
Ja 62 

laboratory, Oc 64 

Escherichia coli; see Bacteria 

Extensions; problems of, in Netherlands, 
Jl 64 


Feedwater; see Chemical Feeding, Condi- 
tioning, and Sedimentation 
Filter plant; design and construction of, at 
New Toronto, Ont., Ja 70 
Filters; membrane; see Membrane filters 
Filtration; radioactivity removal by, N 78, 
N 80 
Finance; see Administration and Finance 
Fish; toxicity limits for, Au 70, N 84 
Flow; distribution system; analysis of, Ja 62 
Fluoridation ; see Health, Hygiene, and Fluo- 
ridation 
Fluoride; adjustment of concentration of, 
to climatic conditions, Je 66 
distillation method for, Oc 64 
microdetermination of, My 64 
natural; content of, in British supplies, 
Je 68 
in Israeli supplies, Je 68 
in Swedish supplies, Oc 78 


(Continued on page 66) 
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JUDGE FOR YOURSELF! 


Because It Has 
Superior Advantages? 


1. Rapid Floc 5. Softening. 
Formation. 6. Ease of operation. 
2. PH correction. . i Water Treatment 
ion 7. Bacterial removal. weter 
3. Taste and odor 8. Manganese and waters, ond it aids teste and odor con- 
one trol. It is effective in lime sodo-ash 
control. Silical removal. frening, ond is odaptoble to treat- 
ge ment of practically cll industrial water 
4. Color removal. 9. Turbidity removal. Jo: wostes. 
10. Economy. 
Sewage Treatment 
Ferri-Floc coagulates waters and wastes 
From these advantages you can see why so many a wide tinge ab Lange pees 
users of Ferri-Floc consider it a superior coagulant. saaeietes a dn, and is effec- 
Whatever your specific water treatment problem may tive for conditioning sludge prior to 


vacuum filtration or drying on sand 


be. you can figure on Ferri-Floc to do the job ade- beds. 


quately and efficiently. A partially hydrated ferric sul- 
phate, Ferri-Floc is a stable, free flowing, granular salt 
which can be fed with few modifications through any 
standard dry feed equipment. It is only mildly hygro- 
scopic, thereby permitting easy and safe handling as ES 
well as storage in closed hoppers overt long period. ™ 
of time. 


monet 
uauity 


SULPHUR-DIOXIDE is 


effectively used for de- 
chlorination in woter 
treatment and to remove 
objectionable odors re- 
maining after purification. 
Samples, Specifications and Detailed information 
Request 


COPPER SULPHATE will 
control about 90% of the 
microorganisms normally 
encountered in water 
treatment plants more 


(ue) 


economically than any 
| other chemical. 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


sa | 


Fluoride; natural (contd.); effect of, on 
teeth, Je 68 
physiological effects of, Je 64 
thioglycolic acid for interference removal 
in determination of, My 62 
titrimetric determination of, My 64, My 66 
Fluorosis; occurrence of, in Japan, Je 68 
in Kenya, Je 68 
relation of climate to, in Arizona, Je 66 
Folpmers’ medium; evaluation of, F 72 
Foreign Water Supplies—General, Au 62 
see also entries under specific countries 


Georgia; Atlanta; annual reports of, J1 66, 
Ji 68 
Germany; Kassel; fluoridation at, Je 64, 
Je 66 
Germicides; see Bactericides 
Glutamic acid medium; evaluation of, F 72 
Government; see entries under specific coun- 
tries, provinces, and states 
Great Britain; Cambridge; water supply of, 
Au 62 
Coventry; treatment plant at, Au 62 
Liverpool; annual report of, Jl 70 
natural-fluoride content of supplies in, Je 68 
pollution control legislation in, Au 66 
Scotland; Edinburgh; county supply proj- 
ect of, Au 64 
Sheffield; annual report of, Mr 68 
West Hampshire; water supply of, Au 64 
Ground water; see Wells and Ground Water 


Hardness; see also Softening 
determination of, by EDTA method, S 70, 
Health, Hygiene, and Fluoridation, Je 62, 
Oc 76 
health; effect of radioactivity on, N 84 
problems of, in Manitoba, Ja 68 
Hydrocarbons; determination of, S 72 


India; Bombay; annual report of, Mr 68 
Industrial wastes; see Wastes 
Iodine; bactericidal action of, Ap 78 
chronic toxicity of, Je 62 
volumetric determination of small amounts 
of, My 62, S 66 
Ion exchangers; feedwater treatment with, 
Ap 62 
Iowa; Muscatine; annual report of, Mr 62 
Iron; colorimetric determination of, S 68 
role of sulfate-reducing bacteria in cor- 
rosion of, S 84 


ABSTRACT INDEX 


(Continued from page 64) 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Irrigation water; relation of bacteria in, to 
bacteria in vegetables, Mr 74 

Israel; natural-fluoride content of supplies 
in, Je 68 


Japan; fluorosis in, Je 68 


Kansas River Basin; pollution abatement 
program for, Au 66 
Kenya; fluorosis in, Je 68 


Laboratory Methods and Apparatus, Oc 
64 


Lead; tolerance level for, Je 62 

Lead pipe; treatment with sodium silicate to 
prevent poisoning from, Je 62 

Leaks; location of, through sonic vibrations, 
Ja 62 


Magnesium; rotating silver electrode for 
determination of, S 64 
Mains; see Distribution Systems; Pipelines 
Manganese; colorimetric determination of, 
S 68 
Manholes; case of asphyxiation in, Je 62 
Manitoba ; algal poisoning in, Oc 78 
pollution control in, Au 66 
public health problems in, Ja 68 
Membrane filters; aerosol analysis with, Oc 
66 
coliform detection with, N 64 
comparison of MPN technique with, N 66 
field application of, S 82 
Methemoglobinemia; Manitoba study of, Je 
62 
Metropolitan water systems; organization of, 
at Toronto, Ont., Ja 72 
Michigan; Wyandotte; annual report of, 
Mr 64 
Motors; pump; submersible; construction 
and use of, N 76 
Municipal supplies; see specific states, prov- 
inces, and countrics 
Mussels ; viability of sewage bacteria in rela- 
tion to self-purification of, F 74 


Nephelometer ; bacterial counting with, N 66 
Netherlands; rate and extension problems in, 
Jl 64 
New Brunswick; Fredericton; improvement 
program at, Je 72 
provincial jurisdiction over water and sew- 
erage in, Ja 68 
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(POWDER) 


For over 40 years HYDRO-TITE has been faith- 
fully serving water works men everywhere. Self- 
caulking, self-sealing, easy-to-use. Costs about 
1/5 as much as lead joints. Packed in 100 Ib. 
moisture-proof bags. 


(LITTLEPIGS) 


The same dependable compound in solid form 
—packed in 50 Ib. cartons—2 litters of pigs 
to the box—-24 easy-to-handle Littlepigs. 
Easier to ship, handle and store. 


FIBREX 


(REELS) 


The sanitary, bacteria-free joint packing. 
Easier to use than jute and costs 

about half as much. Insures sterile 

mains and tight joints. 


“HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


4 
P&R 67 
~ ~ 
“YOU were poms 
‘WHEN THE FIRST HYDRO-TITE JOINTS 
WERE BEING POURED.- 
‘ 
Se (POWDER) 
(LITTLEPIGS) 
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(REELS) 
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(Continued from page 66) 


New York State; Elmira; annual report of, 
Mr 64 
New York; cooling-water corrosion prob- 
lems at, Ap 70 
Newburgh-Kingston; caries-fluorine study 
at, Je 64 
Newfoundland; water and sewerage systems 
in, Je 74 
Nitrate; polarographic determination of, My 
66 


study on, in connection with methomo- 
globinemia, Je 62 
Nova Scotia; Halifax; annual report of, 
Mr 66 


Ohio; Cleveland; pollution of harbor area 
of, F 68 
Oil products; determination of, S 72 
Oligodynamic action; effectiveness of disin- 
fection by, Ap 80 — 
Ontario; Belleville; utility tax assessment 
case at, Jl 64 
New Toronto; filter plant at, Ja 70 
Ottawa; distribution reservoir at, Ja 74 
pollution control in, F 62 
Port Hope; water rates case at, Jl 62 
provincial jurisdiction over water and sew- 
erage in, Je 72 
Scarborough; new facilities at, Ja 72 
Stamford; radial-cone elevated tank at, 
Ja 72 
Toronto; organization of federated me- 
tropolis at, Ja 70 
utility taxation in, Jl 62, Jl 64 
water works statistics for, Je 72 
Oxygen; determination of, My 68, S 68, S 70 
instruments for, Oc 64 
Oxygen-consumed test; evaluation of, My 66, 
S 72 
Ozonation; bactericidal efficiency of appara- 
tus for, Ap 80 
color removal by, Ap 76 
Ozone; determination of, My 68 
solubility of, My 68 


Paper mill wastes; effect of, on stream bot- 
tom fauna, Au 70 

Pennsylvania; Erie; annual report!of, Jl 68 

Hershey Valley; ground water levels in, 
Au 72 

Petroleum products; determination of, S 72 

Phenols; detérmination of, My 70 
reduction: ef pollution from, N 90 
utilization of, by bacteria, S 82 
waste probiems due to, Au 68 


Phosphates ; corrosion control with, Ap 66 
Photosynthesis; polluted-water classification 
by, F 62 
Pipelines; see also Distribution systems; 
Lead pipe 
disinfection of, N 72 
effect of age on capacity of, N 70 
location of, with radio apparatus, Ja 62 
Plankton; apparatus for collection of, Oc 68 
Pollution; stream; bacterial indicators of, 
F 72 
problems of, Au 64 
toxicity of, to fish, Au 70 
Pollution Control, F 62, Au 64, N 84 
see also Radioactivity ; Wastes 
Potassium; determination of, by ion ex- 
change, S 70 
Pumps; control equipment for, Ja 62 
submersible; construction and use of, N 76 


Pyridine; determination of, My 72 


persistence of, in polluted water, N 86 
Pyrites; ground water contamination by, 
Oc 76 


Quality; potable water; criteria for, F 62, 
Au 64 
Quebec; Montreal; expansion program at, 
Je 72 
provincial jurisdiction over water and sew- 
erage in, Je 72 
water works statistics for, Je 72 


Radioactive tracers; flow measurement with, 
Oc 70 
Radioactive wastes; disposal methods for, 
F 68, N 84 
Radioactivity, N 78 
see also Pollution Control 
monitoring device for, Oc 66 
removal of, in treatment plant, Oc 72 
Radiostrontium ; removal of, by conventional 
treatment processes, N 80 
Radium; content of, in public supplies, F 70 
determination of, in radioactive mineral 
water, My 72 
Rainfall; radioactivity in, N 80 
Rates; water; problems of, in Netherlands, 
Ji 64 
schedules of, for Canadian cities, Jl 62 
Recharge ; California study on, N 88 
Recharge wells; sea water intrusion con- 
trolled by, Au 74 
Reservoirs; distribution; construction of, at 
Ottawa, Ont., Ja 74 


(Continued on page 70) 
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.... put all your eggs in one basket! - 


Divided responsibility is dangerous. Put all your eggs in one 
basket! 

Layne—the world’s largest developers of ground water— 
offers a service that is truly unique. From exploration through 
well drilling to installation of Layne pumps, you do business 
with one organization that assumes complete responsibility. 

Wise men know that on any question that relates to water, 


it’s good business sense to talk first to Layne. 


Layne & Bowler, Inc. 


Memphis 8, Fennessee 
Layne Associate Companies Throughout the World “ee, 


Water Wells « Vertical Terbine Pumps e Water Treatment 
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Salmonella; see Bacteria 
Sampling ; automatic devices for, Oc 68 
Saskatchewan; provincial jurisdiction over 
water and sewerage in, Je 74 
Scale; see Chemical Feeding, Conditioning, 
and Sedimentation; Corrosion 
Schistosomiasis; geographical study of, Oc 
76 
Scotland; Edinburgh; county supply project 
of, Au 64 
Sea water ; bactericidal action of, F 78 
desalting of, by electrodialysis, Ap 70 
instruments for measuring physical prop- 
erties of, Oc 68 
membrane filter for bacteriological exam- 
ination of, N 66 
sampling device for, Oc 68 
scale formation in distillation of, Ap 72 
Sea water intrusion; recharge wells for con- 
trol of, Au 74 
Sediment; waterborne; 
moval by, N 80 
Sedimentation; see Chemical Feeding, Con- 
ditioning, and Sedimentation; Coagula- 
tion 
Sedimentation basins; design of, Oc 72 
Services; see Distribution Systems 
Sewage; see also Pollution Control; Wastes 
disposal of, in ocean, N 90 
Silver; bactericidal efficiency of compounds 
of, Ap 80 
Sodium; determination of, by ion exchange, 
S 70 
Sodium thiosulfate; effect of, on bacterial 
counts in chlorinated water samples, N 68 
Softening; solving problems of, by graphical 
methods, Oc 76 
Spanish River; pollution of, F 64, F 66 
Steel; control of corrosion of, S 84 
“Sterilit” ; bactericidal efficiency of, Ap 80 
Storage; see also Reservoirs; Tanks 
cost comparisons for various types of, N 76 
Sudan; raising of Sennar Reservoir level in, 
Au 64 
Sulfate; sodium thio-; effect of, on bacterial 
counts in chlorinated water samples, 
N 68 
Sulfate-reducing bacteria; role of, in iron 
corrosion, S 84 
Sulfides ; formation and oxidation of, in pol- 
luted estuary, N 88 
Sulfite liquor wastes; disposal of, Au 68 
Sulfites; determination of, with fuchsin, My 
72 


radioactivity re- 


Surge; graphical analysis of, N 72 
Suspended solids; determination of, by ad- 
sorption on diatomaceous earth, My 74 


ABSTRACT INDEX 


(Continued from page 68) 
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Sweden ; natural-fluoride content of supplies 
in, Oc 78 

Swimmers’ itch; geographical study of, Oc 
76 


Tanks; elevated; concrete; relocation of, 
Ja 64 
radial-cone ; design of, at Stamford, Ont., 
Ja 72 
Taxes; levying of, on Ontario utilities, J1 62, 
Ji 64 


Temperature; consideration of, in fluorida- 
tion, Je 66 

Texas; Houston; Shell Oil Co. boiler plant 
at, Ap 68 

Trace elements; determination of, My 72, 
S 72 

Tracers; radioactive; 
with, Oc 70 

Tritium; estimation of, in water, My 72 

Typhoid; see Bacteria 


flow measurement 


Ultraviolet radiation; effect of, on Gram 
positiveness, F 78 

Union of South Africa; Rand; annual re- 
port of, Mr 70 

United States; see entries under specific 
States 


Vegetation; effects of, on ground water 
yield, Au 72 
Virginia; Portsmouth; annual report of, 
Ji 70 
Viruses ; Coxsackie; inactivation of, by chlo- 
rine, S 78 
detection of, N 70 


Wastes; see also Pollution Control; Radio- 
active wastes 
industrial; paper mill; effect of, on stream 
bottom fauna, Au 70 
phenolic; problems of, Au 68 
photosynthesis technique for classifica- 
tion of, F 62 
sulfite liquor; disposal of, Au 68 
Water hammer; graphical analysis of, N 72 
Water works; see Annual Reports; also 
entries under specific states, provinces, 
and countries 
Wells and Ground Water, Au 72 
ground water; contamination of, by py- 
rites, Oc 76 
pollution travel in, N 88 
Wood fiber; pollution of Spanish River by, 
F 64, F 66 
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Pipe Line Equipment 
WATER - GAS - SEWER 


Bottled Gas Calking Tool Outfit Portable Lead 
Lead Melting Furnace Melting Furnace 


For water mains up to 


Asbestos Joint Runners 12”. Strong leather bag. 
Keeps the right tool for 


< Vaan every job within easy A handy outfit for quick 
Best qual- reach. action, equipped with 
= ity asbes- \ gasoline burner. 

a tos rope, Pipe Cutter 


brass caps 

attached to 

each end. Equipped with 
clamps. 


Inexpensive 
way of cut- 
ting pipe. 
Every wheel 
in contact 
with the pipe 


M-D Cut-In Connections 


for Sewers is a cutting 
disc, so cut- 
ter need be moved only 
A light a short distance to cut 
cast iron Test Plugs for entirely around the pipe. 
fi . ti a Bell or Spigot End Tapax 
Cast Iron Pipe. The orig- 
1 - 


ing house 
service with main sewer 
pipe without necessity 
for placing a Y-branc 
or T-branch in the sewer 


ion. Takes 


On this page are shown 
only a few of the hun- 


dreds of items to be = 
ak Detector found in the POLLARD anys Ea 
New “Electronic Witch” 
A truly fine instrument Catalog. Write for a M Pipe Find 
designed to solve even co of Catalog No -Scope Pipe Finder 
the most difficult leak PY g ° The first really NEW pipe 


26K. Finder in 20 years. 


detecting problem. 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 


Western MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1064 Peoples G Bldg. 
Chicago, Il, New Hyde Park, N. Y. Alanta, GA. 
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concrete pipe for 
water supply lines~ 


NOW AVAILABLE 
New Bulletin No. 12 


“Representative 
of Installations’ 


... indicative of the wide scope of 
American activities. Address 
requests to P. O. Box 3428, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
California. 


If your pipeline project is anywhere in the Western 
States — there is an American plant to serve you . . . 
equipped to supply quality pipe products . . . organized 
for efficient service. 

Most job requirements can be met by existing plants 
strategically located throughout the West, but where dis- 
tance and transportation factors exist and where the 
quantity of pipe involved is sufficient, it is frequently ad- 
vantageous to set up pipe-making plants near the jobsite. 

In the past few years American Pipe and Construc- 
tion Co. has established many jobsite plants throughout 
the West. Substantial savings have been realized, for cus- 
tomers and manufacturer alike, by erecting these plants 
close to the »roject. 

Whevewi'i your next project is to be, we would like 
to help you plen it. An inquiry directed to any of our 
regional offices will receive prompt attention. 


ON 


Main Offices and Plant: 4635 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, California 
District Sales Offices and Plants: Hayward + San Diego* Portland, Ore. 
Concrete for mein water tupoly lines, storm and sanitary sewers, subequecus pipe base 


In making reinforced | 

ermanent plants 
ants 
te... 
i 
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EASY ALIGNMENT! 


Pipe deflections — resulting from varying 
flange thicknesses and restricted bolt 
play— presented no problem to engineers 
designing Cleveland’s 22 million dollar 
Nottingham Filtration Plant. In joining 
cone valves to a 36” wash water line, for 
example, they specified Dresser Couplings 
which permit up to 3° deflection, yet maintain watertight joints. 

In addition, Dresser Couplings provide easy entrance into the 
line, simplify maintaining and replacing the valves. 

For information on Dresser Coupling applications that may 
suggest new solutions to old problems—help you get a superior 
job on water, sewage and industrial waste projects—contact your 
local piping supply house or write us. 


Dresser Manufacturing Division, 69 Fisher 
Ave., Bradford, Pa. (One of the Dresser 


Industries). Warehouses: 1121 Rothwell 
D R E 5 . E R. COUPLIN GS St., Houston; 101 S. Airport Bivd., S. San 
Francisco. Sales offices also in: New York, 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Toronto. 
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COPPER CONNECTIONS 


Opposed convex surfaces give line contact .- . 
a positive pressure seal! 

Extra long skirt in tube nut gives the needed 
strength to the connection. r% 

A full line of Corporation Stops, Curb Stops and 

Service Fittings with these and other plus features 

are available for use with Mueller Copper Service Pipe. 
Consult your Mueller Representative or Catalog 
W-96 for full details. 


Threads adopted as standard by AWWA 


MUELLER CO 
Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Section Meetings 


Minnesota Section: The 38th Confer- 
ence of the Minnesota Section was held 
in the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Oct. 6-8, 
with 206 in attendance, including 27 
ladies. The meeting was called to order 
Wednesday morning by Chairman George 
J. Schroepfer, and the membership wel- 
comed on behalf of the city by Mayor 
Joseph E. Dillon of St. Paul. 

The morning session was completed 
with a paper on “The Coagulation of 
Raw Water” by F. Robert MacGonagle 
of the Philadelphia Quartz Co. The 
Wednesday afternoon session with Clar- 
ence H. Nelson and Ross A. Thuma pre- 
siding heard two papers: “Safety in Wa- 
ter Works Construction and Operation” 
by W. C. Lathrop, senior engineer of the 
Minneapolis Water Dept., and “Construc- 
tion and Operation of Filters” by G. R. 
Scott of Black & Veatch, Kansas City, 
Mo. A report was also presented by 
C. M. Bach, superintendent, Softening 
Plant, Minneapolis, on “The Minnesota 
Certification Program for Water and 
Sewage Plant Operators.” 

M. D. Lubratovich and Carl A. Flack 
presided at the Thursday morning ses- 
sion, at which G. M. Schwartz, director, 
Minnesota Geological Survey, discussed 
“Ground Water Geology and Conserva- 
tion”; W. H. Bischoff, district service 
manager, The Flox Co., discussed “Chem- 
ical Stabilization” ; and James G. Filicky, 
research chemist, Industrial Chemical 
Sales Div., West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., Tyrone, Pa., gave a paper on “Taste 
and Odor Control.” The afternoon pro- 
gram was devoted to a Round Table Dis- 
cussion of “Problems in Small Town 
Water Works” with Harold M. Johnson, 


chief operator, Water Treatment Plant, 
Thief River Falls, and Charles E. Carl, 
director, Div. of San. Eng., South Dakota 
Dept. of Health, presiding. Floor dis- 
cussion was led by L. P. Steiling, A. C. 
Borgen, and R. E. Frazier. 

The Friday program, presided over by 
Edgar W. Johnson, water works engi- 
neer, Minneapolis, and Arthur T. Hanson, 
chief engineer, Water Dept., Sioux Falls, 
S.D., featured a paper on the “Develop- 
ment of and Experience in the Operation 
of Suspended Solids Contact Basins” by 
H. H. Behlmer, superintendent of water, 
Fargo, N.D., followed by a panel discus- 
sion on the “Care and Maintenance of 
Pumps” in which Ira Vraalstad, superin- 
tendent of water, St. Louis Park, R. M. 
Jenson, superintendent of water, Grand 
Forks, N.D., and George J. Poole, super- 
intendent of pumping, Minneapolis, par- 
ticipated. 

The entire convention program was 
judged one of the best presented in many 
years and generated considerable interest. 
All sessions were exceptionally well at- 
tended. At the annual business session, 
reports of all officers and committee chair- 
men were presented. AWWA President 
Maffitt addressed the members at the busi- 
ness meeting. 

The membership voted to request a 
change in the section name from the 
“Minnesota Section” to the “North Cen- 
tral Section” as more properly descriptive 
of the area embraced, which includes not 
just Minnesota but also North and South 
Dakota. A second proposed amendment 
to the by-laws was approved, which would 
increase the Executive Board by the addi- 
tion of one trustee to be elected from the 
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7 WAYS 


BETTERI 
x 
JRPORATIO 
PRECISE QUA 
CONTROL” 


WELEBAC 


EXTRA HEAVy 
WALL STRUCTURE 


PRECISION MACHINED 


INDIVIDUALLY LAPPED 


TEST 
__UNDER PRESSURE 


Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 


_ EASY TURNING 


| A.W.W.A. STANDARD 


Curb and 
Corporation Stops are made with built-in 
quality . . . designed to give permanent 
top performance. Extra heavy wall struc- 
ture means many added years of under- 
ground service—and they're precision 
machined with each plug accurately ground 
into its own valve body for easy turning. 
Each stop is tested individually under 
pressure before shipment. All of them 


conform to the standards of the American 
Water Works Association and can be in- 
serted by any standard tapping machine. 

Welsbach-Kitson craftsmanship means 
long life and faithful performance . . . 
and you will get the real satisfaction that 
only precision manufacture and premium 
quality materials can give. Insist on 
Welsbach-Kitson when you order water 
service bronze. 


THE WELSBACH CORPORATION 
KITSON VALVE DIVISION 


Westmoreland & Stokley Sts. ¢ Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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FOR HIGHER CAPACITY WELLS 


SPECIAL MUDS MINED. 
AND PROCESSED FOR 
WATER WELL DRILLING! 


SPINKS Gleason—easy-mixing mud, 


washes out quickly, easily. Mini- 
mum penetration! Makes heavy 
mud — 9.5-lb. to 10-Ib. range — 


; stops cave-ins! Excellent lubrica- © 
tion Removes cuttings 


quickly, thoroughly! Durably — 


SECTION MEETINGS 


sacked in water-repellent asphalt 
lined bags! 50-Ib. size for easy 


handling... 


less chance of loss! ~ 


) @ SPINK-Gel — high-yielding, finest | 
quality Wyoming bentonite. Low 2 
water loss! Exceptional lubricating ~ 


qualities! 


SPINK-O— medium weight mud. 
Combines qualities of = 


Gleason and Spink-Gel. 
Distributorships now open in several choice 
territories! WRITE, WIRE or CALL Rich 
Carothers. Telephone 1502, Paris, Tenn. 


H C. SPINKS CLAY COMPANY, INC. | 


Mines and General Offices 
Paris, Tennessee 
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manufacturers’ sales representatives in 
the section. 

The convention closed Friday evening 
with the Annual Banquet, followed by a 
most delightful entertainment and the 
presentation of awards. The Past-Chair- 
man’s Pin was presented to Mr. Schroep- 
fer as retiring chairman, the Fuiler 
Award to Herbert S. Grove, General 
Manager of the Water Dept., Stillwater, 
Minn., “for his years of efficient opera- 
tion of that city’s water system and his 
deep interest in the Section and the Wa- 
ter Works School,” and the Finch Sec- 
tion Award to William Yegen, superin- 
tendent of filtration plant, Bismarck, 
N.D., “for his competent administration 
and leadership in affairs of the Section.” 

The ladies attending were entertained 
with a bridge luncheon, tea and two in- 
spection trips. Dean E. Colvin, chair- 
man of the Convention Arrangements 
Committee, and L. H. Coult, program 
chairman, were acclaimed for their fine 
efforts and results. 

Howard J. Sowden, superintendent of 
water, Fergus Falls, Minn., was elected 
as the new chairman; L. H. Coult, chief 
chemist, Water & Light Com., Fairmont, 
Minn., vice-chairman; and Arthur T. 
Hanson, chief engineer, Sioux Falls, S.D., 
Water Dept., as new trustee. 

Leonarp N. THOMPSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Iowa Section: The Iowa Section’s an- 
nual meeting, held at Cedar Rapids, Oct. 
13-15, was, according to everyone’s opin- 
ion, the best meeting since the reorgani- 
zation meeting in 1946. Of the 191 
registered, 61 were members, 68 were 
manufacturers’ representatives, 39 were 
ladies, and 23 were guests. Forty cities 
of the state were represented. 

On Wednesday afternoon, T. W. 
Thorpe of the Thorpe Well Co. ably out- 
lined the water resources problems of 
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THIS WATER PIPE 
Keeps Its High Flow Capacity 


With water lines of Armco Welded Steel Pipe, the inside diameter 
stays the same. A durable spun enamel lining prevents encrus- 
tation and tuberculation, assuring continuing high flow capacity. 
Pumping costs stay low. You save too, because you don't need to 
buy “‘oversize"’ pipe that allows for reduction in capacity. 

The wide range of Armco Pipe sizes makes it easy to specify 
what you need. There are 20 different diameters, from 6 to 36 
inches, Wall thicknesses range from %- to 2-inch, with 8 inter- 
mediate thicknesses. And long lengths—up to 50 feet—mean less 
handling, fewer joints, and quick, low-cost installation. 

Write us for complete data. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc., Welded Pipe Sales Division, 3664 Curtis Street, Middletown, 
Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. In Canada: write 
Guelph, Ontario. 


ARMCO WELDED STEEL PIPE 
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FoR LOWKST 


HEAD LOSS IN 
FLUID METERING 


The 
Gentle’ 

* GEN-TIL-LY 
WHERE HEAD LOSS IS IMPORTANT...The 
Gentile Flow Tube can be designed to pro- 
duce a measurable differential with lowest 


permanent pressure loss of any head meter. 


ACCURACY... Differential is produced from 
points of equal cross-sectional area. Furnished 
with head capacity curves, and guaranteed 
for exceptional accuracy when used with any 
standard indicating, recording or integrating 
meter. 

REVERSIBILITY...When the flow is reversed, 
the differential is reversed. Permits metering 
reverse flow at lowest possible equipment cost. 
LOW INSTALLED COST... Average length is 
only 11 times the pipe diameter, and straight 
runs entering and following are not required 
unless installed near throttling valves or 


regulators. 2 
Write for Bulletin FT-101 or 
specific recommendations. 1 
FOSTER ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
UNION, N. J. 


835 LEHIGH AVENUE 
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the state. Then G. H. Hershey discussed 
these problems from the viewpoint of a 
geologist, Paul Houser offered the public 
health viewpoint, and Robert Smith out- 
lined the duties of the Iowa Resources 
Council. All these speakers emphasized 
the fact that sooner or later the Iowa 
Legislature must enact adequate laws to 
control and conserve the state’s water 
resources. 

On Thursday morning Frank C. Ams- 
bary, AWWA vice-president, discussed 
air conditioning demands upon water util- 
ities. Charles Mullinex of the Green 
Eng. Co. answered with a qualified affir- 
mative the question, “Are ad Valorem 
Taxes Justified to Aid Water Depart- 
ment Financing?” George Ahrens ably 
discussed “Water Works and City Plan- 
ning.” 

Two hundred enjoyed a wonderful ban- 
quet and listened to the address by 
AWWA President Dale Maffitt. Dur- 
ing the business session, after listening 
to the various committee reports, the 
following 1955 section officers were 
elected: chairman, T. W. Thorpe; first 
vice-chairman, Donald R. Bragg; second 
vice-chairman, Prof. Philip Morgan; and 
secretary-treasurer, H. V. Pedersen. 

On Friday morning the Question Box 
was opened by Joe J. Hail and a lively 
discussion followed. Everyone went home 
with a feeling that 1955 will be a banner 
year and that the membership will 
increase. 

H. V. PEDERSEN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Ohio Section: The 16th annual Ohio 
Section Conference was held this year in 
Dayton at the Dayton Biltmore Hotel, 
Sept. 22-24. Two tours were planned 
Wednesday morning, for those arriving 
early, to visit either the Price Brothers 
Co. concrete pressure pipe plant or the 
new Dayton filtration and softening plant. 
Both trips were well attended and found 
to be most interesting. 


(Continued on page 84 P&R) 
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A JOINT THAT KEEPS ITS HEAD 
..-under STRESS and VIBRATION 


Long after you backfill the trench, water pipe joints poured with 
ATLAS MINERALEAD® provide leak-free performance without main- 
tenance . . . protected by a bond permanently able to withstand stress, 
vibration and deflection. 

This plasticized, sulfur base compound flows freely . . . handles 
easily . . . seals to a leakproof bond without caulking. In addition, ATLAS 
MINERALEAD melts without bubbling or frothing or settling out in the 
melting pot. Both time and material are saved at every step of the jointing 
procedure . . . as proven by over a quarter of a century of usage. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE THE FACTS. Write now for Bulletin 
M10-1A on MINERALEAD. 


For Cast fron Water Pipe: HYDRORINGS®. 


ATLAS JOINTING COMPOUNDS PRODUCTS L 


COMPANY 


+++ @ permanent bond MERTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


OTHER ATLAS PIPE JOINTING MATERIALS y, 


Engineering Representatives throughout the United States 
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@ New and Recent Books 


FRESH WATER 
FROM THE OCEAN 

For Cities, Industry, and Irrigation 
By CECIL B. ELLIS. Critical inves- 
tigation into the economic feasibility 
and basic physics of saline water con- 
version. Analyzes cost elements: plant 
construction, labor, maintenance, raw 
materials, power requirements, etc. 4 
Conservation Foundation Study. “A 
model of exposition and clear thinking 

. uncommonly interesting.” 
—ScienTIFIC AMERICAN. $s 


THE FLOOD CONTROL 
CONTROVERSY 
Big Dams, Little Dams, and Land 
Management 
2 LUNA B. LEOPOLD and 
THOMAS MADDOCK, Jr. Compre- 
hensive discussion of technical problems 
and political issues in flood control. Ex- 
plains hydrology of river floods and 
types of control measures; compares up- 
stream and downstream programs. 4 
Conservation Foundation Study. 
most important book yet in the flood 
control field.” —Jru. or Sor. & WaTER 


VEGETATION AND 
WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 
By E. A. COLMAN. The first sys- 


tematic appraisal of methods of manag- 
ing vegetation in watersheds to increase 
ground water supplies, check erosion 
and siltation, reduce flood peaks. 4 
Conservation Foundation Study. ““The 
water works man will find this book a 
major contribution to the science of 
watershed management.” —JRL. OF THE 
American Water Works Assn. $7 


ELEMENTS OF 
APPLIED HYDROLOGY 
Ray OHNSTONE and WIL- 
L ROSS. Sets forth funda- 
mentals and techniques of applied hy- 
drology, stressing an analytical approach 
to the solution of related engineering 
problems. Shows how the application 
- hydrology can benefit water sup- 
sewerage, water power, irrigation. 
es engineer will profit from its 
reading.” —Power. $5 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St. New York 10 
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When general sessions began Wednes- 
day afternoon, the registration record 
showed 304 members and guests plus 90 
ladies in attendance—the largest total in 
section history. 

Herbert W. Starick, city manager of 
Dayton, opened the conference with a 
hearty welcome to all of the water works 
men. Chairman Ervin Leist presided 
during the afternoon. Lloyd Huffman, 
director, Dayton Dept. of Water, dis- 
cussed “The Dayton Water Supply.” 
The program continued with: “Public 
Relations, an Opportunity for Your Wa- 
ter Dept.,” by A. O. Putnam, director of 
public relations, Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn.; “Detergents, Their Ef- 
fect on Water Treatment,” by Russell S. 
Smith, Graham Walton Sr., and Jesse 
Cohen of the Robert A. Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center, Cincinnati. A panel 
discussion on “Main Extensions to Fringe 
Areas and New Subdivisions” was pre- 
sented by W. R. Bowman, superintendent, 
Water and Sewage, Newark; G. J. Van- 
Dorp, chief engineer, Div. of Water, 
Toledo; Pierce Bailey, general superin- 
tendent, Ohio Water Service Co., Struth- 
ers; A. V. Agnew, superintendent, Water 
and Sewer Div., Lorain; and P. C. Laux, 
superintendent, Div. of Water, Columbus. 

George J. VanDorp presided over the 
Thursday morning session; A. M. Friend 
took charge of the afternoon program. 
The following papers were given during 
the morning: “Possibility and Limitations 
of Water Well Acidizing,” by W. B. 
Brown, engineer, Dowell, Inc., Cleveland ; 
“Softening Plant Sludge Disposal,” by 
F. H. Waring, chief engineer, Ohio Dept. 
of Health, Columbus; “Cleaning Water 
Mains,” by Paul C. Laux, superintendent, 
Div. of Water, Columbus; “Activities of 
the Governor’s Advisory Committee on 
Ohio’s Water Resources,” by Robert C. 
Smith, assistant chief, Div. of Water and 
principal geologist and secretary of the 
Governor’s Advisory Committee on Ohio’s 
Water Resources ; “Public Employees Re- 
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The main plant and office of the Hersey Manufacturing Company at South Boston, Mass. 


Hersey Compound Water Meters 


have never been equaled for the accurate registration of all 
rates of flow. 


All bronze case from 2” to 6” 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK — PORTLAND, ORE. — PHILADELPHIA — ATLANTA — DALLAS — CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 
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MILLIPORE 
FILTERS 


Placing MF® on absorbent (nutrient) 
pad in disposable Petri dish 


Now proved in widely diverse fields 
of analysis, MF® membrane filters 
have established new standards of 
simplicity, accuracy, efficiency and 
reliability in microbiological pro- 
cedures. MF® techniques also save 
time, labor and materials. 


Bacteria on the MF® membrane sur- 
face may be cultured under condi- 
tions subject to control not heretofore 
obtainable. 


The 10th edition of Standard Meth- 
ods for the Examination of Water 
and Sewage will include the MF® 
procedure for bacteriological water 
testing. 

A comprehensive summary of literature on 
many new techniques and procedures with 
instructions for the use of MF® membrane 


filters and accessory equipment is available 
on request from the laboratories of the 


MILLIPORE FILTER 
CORPORATION 


Watertown 72, Mass., U.S.A. 
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tirement Systems,” by J. E. Gotherman, 
Div. of Research, Ohio Municipal League. 
Heard on Thursday afternoon were: “En- 
gineering Elements,” by L. G. Williams, 
consulting engineer, Jones, Henry & Wil- 
liams, Toledo; “Combating Water Short- 
ages,” by J. R. Patterson, chief engineer, 
Floyd G. Brown and Assocs., Marion; 
“Problems of Municipalities With Sur- 
face Supplies,” by Homer Knox, princi- 
pal assistant sanitary engineer, Ohio 
Department of Health, Columbus; “Prob- 
lems of Municipalites With Ground Wa- 
ter Supplies,” by Paul Kaser, hydrologist, 
Div. of Water, Dept. of Natural Re- 
sources, Columbus; “Possibilities of De- 
veloping Reservoirs on the Upper Reaches 
of Ohio Streams,” by C. V. Youngquist, 
chief, Div. of Water, Dept. of Natural Re- 
sources; “Progress in Correcting Stream 
Pollution,” by Arthur Robinson, director 
of public relations, Water Pollution Con- 
trol Board, Columbus; and “Recovering 
the Lost Reserve,” by R. D. McGill, chief 
engineer, H. C. Nutting Co., Cincinnati. 

The manufacturers’ association group 
took top billing Thursday evening when 
they were the hosts for a cocktail hour 
which was very well attended. The an- 
nual banquet held in the large ballroom 
followed, and AWWA President Dale L. 
Maffitt presented the Wendell R. LaDue 
Citations to H. H. Biack, Cincinnati; 
P. D. Cook, Painesville; and Wendell R. 
LaDue, Akron, for 20 years’ continuous 
membership in AWWA. After this pres- 
entation, President Maffitt gave a short 
talk on the major functions of AWWA. 
Homer Knox of the Ohio State Board of 
Health received the nomination for the 
George W. Fuller Memorial Award. An 
entertaining and humorous talk on 
“Women, Taxes, and Hogs” by Jack 
Major of Paducah, Ky., concluded the 
entertainment for the evening. 

Don D. Heffelfinger presided at the 
Friday morning session. A panel discus- 
sion on “Experiences and Legal Aspects 
of the Installation, Inspection and Main- 
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equipped to manufacture 


TACOMA 


Concrete 
Pressure Pipe 


How does concrete pressure 
pipe stand up under extraordi- 
nary stress? Tacoma water au- 
thorities can tell you. Concrete 
pressure pipe installations in 
this northwest metropolis have 
been subjected to unusual 
strains from vibration, shock, 
heavy earth loads and serious 
earth tremors. No damage to 
the pipe resulted—a tribute to 
the strength and ruggedness of 
concrete pressure pipe. 

Since 1928, approximately 


Member companies are 


and furnish concrete 
pressure pipe in 
accordance with 
established national 
specifications and 
standards. 


JOURNAL AWWA 


160,000 feet of concrete pres- 
sure pipe have been laid in Ta- 
coma and its surrounding area. 
Performance reports show that 
a minimum of maintenance has 
been necessary; that there has 
been no trouble due to electro- 
lytic action, corrosion, or tuber- 
culation. 

When your community re- 
quires water transmission sys- 
tems or distribution mains which 
must withstand unusually high 
stresses, install concrete pres- 
sure pipe. It has a proven rec- 
ord of performance under ad- 
verse conditions. 


228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, illinois 


WATER FOR GENERATIONS TO COME 
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tenance of Fire Hydrants by Municipally 
Owned Water Works” was presented by 
J. Paul Price, chief engineer of distri- 
bution, Warren; F. J. Schwemler, com- 
missioner of water, Cleveland; R. B. 
Holt, superintendent, Div. of Water, 
Springfield; Frank Ruck, superintendent, 
Water and Sewage, Troy; and A. W. 
Grathwol, superintendent of distribution, 
Sandusky. “A Palatable Water” was the 
topic of a talk by Joseph G. Filicky, re- 
search chemist, Industrial Chemical Sales 
Div., West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
Tyrone, Pa. “Chloride Contamination of 
Ground \Vater by !ndustrial Wastes” was 
the subject of a talk by A. A. Ulrich, 
vice-presic.1t. Water Service Co., 
and a discussivn followed by A. Robinson, 
public relations director, Water Pollution 
Control Board. 


Following the Friday noon luncheon, 
the annual business meeting was held and 
the following officers were elected for 
1955: George J. VanDorp, Toledo, chair- 
man; Don D. Heffelfinger, Alliance, vice- 
chairman; M. E. Druley, Wilmington, 
secretary-treasurer; S. D. Bresler, Lima, 
Trustee; and C. E. Beatty, Middletown, 
AWWA director. 

Mrs. J. D. Wittenmeyer, chairman of 
the Ladies Arrangement Committee, had 
an interesting and enjoyable program 
planned for the ladies who attended the 
conference. 

M. E. Drutey 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Wisconsin Section: The Wisconsin 
Section held its 33rd annual meeting at 
the Hotel Northland, Green Bay, on Sept. 
28-30, with a record attendance of 316. 
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TWN. 
For Public Water Fluoridation 
Sodium Silicofluoride—98% 


(Dense Powder) 


Sodium Fluoride—98% 


(Dense Powder or Granular) 
Meets AWWA specifications 


White or tinted blue 
Minimum of dust in handling 
Minimum of storage space 


Available in bags and drums 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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’ Remove All Dissolved Minerals from Water Supplies... 


Including Silica...at Low Cost 


Two major processes are available to 
you for removing dissolved minerals 
from your water supply. One system 
employs multiple beds of AMBERLITE 
ion exchange resins; the other, a sin- 
gle bed— Monospep—of AMBERLITE 
exchangers. Either system may be 
varied in many ways to suit your 
needs. You can remove all dissolved 
minerals. You can get water with 
an electrical resistance of 50,000 
ohms-centimeters or 5,000.000 
ohms-centimeters. 


Regardless of which system you choose, 
you can cut costs over older evapo- 
rative methods, save time, be assured 


THE RESIBOUS PRODUCTS Bivision 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


AMBERLITE and MONOBED are trademarks, Reg. 1 
U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


of consistently high quality water. 


New Book Discusses Treatment of Water 
by the Amperuite lon Exchange Resins 


If you use water, you will be inter- 
ested in obtaining a copy of Jf You 
Use Water, a 24-page book on the 
treatment of water by AMBERLITE 
ion exchange resins. A request to 
Rohm & Haas Company will bring 
you this publication, which contains 
information not only on silica 
removal and deionization, but on 
softening, dealkalization, and many 
other aspects of water conditioning. 


Write for your free copy of this book today 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of “If You Use 
Water...” 


Name 


Addr 
City 
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Preliminaries at the afternoon opening 
session, presided over by Chairman Rich- 
ard E. Cannard, included the official 
greeting by Mayor Dominic Olejniczak 
of Green Bay and a response by Chairman 
Cannard, who also appointed the Nomi- 
nating and Fuller Award Committees. 

The Surface Water Session on Tues- 
day afternoon was presided over by Ger- 
ald A. Rohlich of the Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Two papers were presented: “Upflow 
Contact Sludge Blanket Treatment Units” 
by William U. Gallaher, plant superin- 
tendent, Appleton Water Dept., and “Use 
of Activated Silica in Water Treatment 
Plants” by Lloyd L. Klinger, engineer of 
the Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids. 

On Tuesday evening there was an in- 
formal party at the Hotel Northland to 
which both men and ladies were invited. 


(Continued on page 92 P&R) 
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The Ground Water Session, held 
Wednesday morning, was presided over 
by Zenno A. Gorder. Following an in- 
teresting movie, a paper was presented 
by Chairman Gorder, city engineer at La 
Crosse, on “La Crosse Ground Water 
Development.” “Water in Volume From 
the Drift” was presented by Jeseph Lus- 
tig, city engineer of Janesville. These 
papers were followed by a panel discus- 
sion on wells by Leon Smith, superin- 
tendent of water works and sewerage, 
Madison ; Hubert J. Evers, superintendent 
of water works, Merrill ; and the speakers, 
Lustig and Gorder. 

A luncheon was held Wednesday noon 
at which AWWA President Dale L. 
Maffitt outlined briefly the work of the 
Association. 

The Distribution and Pumping Ses- 
sion was held Wednesday afternoon, with 


Depend on Cyanamid’s ALUM 
for § good reasons 


1. It feeds uniformly, without trouble, in solid or liquid form. 
2. It has a wide pH range for effective coagulation. 


3. It forms floc rapidly. 


4. It gives maximum adsorption of suspended and colloidal impurities. 
5. It causes minimum corrosion of feeding equipment. 


For a copy of ‘‘Alum—Commercial Aluminum Sulfate, ’’ please send us your name and 
title on company stationery—and would you also mention where you saw this offer? 


6. It is available in granular form or in the new easy-to-use liquid form. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Heavy Chemicals Department 


la Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto & Montreal 
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TRINITY 
VALLE 


Available Immediately 
From Stock 


AWWA Approved Short 
Body and Mechanical 

Joint Watermain Fittings— 
4 through 12 inch. 


AWWA Standard Bell 
Spigot Watermain 


Fittings—2 through 
24 inch. 


AND STEEL CO, 


P. 0. Box 664 


TRINITY VALLEY IRON 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Phone PErshing 3141 
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Arno T. Lenz of the Univ. of Wisconsin 
Hydraulics Lab. presiding. cross- 
connection symposium was led off by 
C. A. Stravinski, Wisconsin State Board 
of Health. J. G. Morris, Milwaukee 
Health Dept., continued with an analysis 
of the most common types of cross con- 
nections. J. C. Zufelt, superintendent, 
Board of Water Commissioners at She- 
boygan, concluded with a report on how 
elimination of cross connections in his 
city has progressed. 

The paper on “Supplying Peak De- 
mands” by E. F. Tanghe, superintendent 
of Water Works, Milwaukee, provided 
much interesting data regarding ratios 
of peak demands to average daily water 
consumption for older sections of the 
city with commercial and industrial de- 
mands, newer sections of the city, suburbs 
with small homes, and wealthier residen- 
tial suburbs. A. E. Hintz, Oshkosh; 
E. F. Spitzer, South Milwaukee; and 
William Hammann of Milwaukee led a 
long and varied panel discussion on the 
two subjects. It was pointed out that 
these two problems are closely related 
because peak consumption often produces 
low pressures in parts of the system, with 
the result that cross-connection contami- 
nation can be a serious problem. 


The banquet was held Wednesday eve- 
ning in the Crystal Ballroom of the Hotel 
Northland. For entertainment there was 
a floor show and a very fine orchestra 
from Milwaukee. 

The General Session was held Thurs- 
day morning, with Chairman Arthur J. 
Jark presiding. The first speaker was 
Arthur Kuranz, manager of the water 
works at Waukesha, whose subject was 
“What Is a Water Works?” The second 
paper was presented by A. O. Putnam, 
Director of Public Relations, Layne & 
Bowler Co., Memphis, Tenn., on “Public 
Relations—An Opportunity for Your Wa- 
ter Department.” 

In the panel discussion which followed, 
there was considerable discussion of the 
method of computing a rate base used by 
the Public Service Commission of Wis- 
consin. Many of those present felt that 
the high depreciation accruals accumu- 
lated in past years were now having an 
adverse effect on the rate base. 

As usual, a very fine ladies’ program 
was provided. It included a tour of the 
Northern Paper Mills, luncheon and cards 
at the Beaumont Hotel, and attendance at 
the informal Tuesday evening party and 
the banquet on Wednesday evening. 

Leon A. SMITH 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE MAIN LINE METER manufoctured to Builders’ traditional qual. © More pewer end eccu- 

Wty standards. Accuracy is within 2% over a wide range. Low loss-of- = from Venturi body 

izer bennet 


Bullders-Providence, Inc. 
365 Harris Ave., Providence 1, R. 1. 


@ Extra strong 
iron bedy and cover 


DIVISION OF B-IF INDUSTRIES, INC 
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7. CALGON’ turns Red Water 
complaints into compliments 


Water departments from coast to coast all report the 
same results... when treatment with only a few ppm 
of Calgon was insticured, red water complaints went out 
the window. Says one water superintendent, “I feel that : 
I live in a very appreciative community. Since I started H 
using Calgon, I have had more phone calls compliment- ] 
ing me on supplying clear water than I ever had com- ; 
plaints about red water, and there were plenty of those.” | 
You, too, can curn red water complaints into compli- i 
ments. Calgon not only stabilizes iron or manganese 
dissolved in water at its source, but also prevents iron’ 
pickup from pipes. Red water is definitely stopped. 
Corrosion control with Calgont is effective against 
; Call on the Calgon engineer for help with your water 


vy 
“CALGON, inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN CORPORATION 
HAGAN BUILDING — PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


the red trade mark of lnc., 


S. Pat. 


tLicensed under U 
No. 2,337,856 
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Activated Carbon: 
Industrial Chemical Sales Div. 
Permutit 
Aerators (Alr Diffusers) : 
American Well Works 
General Filter Co. 
Infilco Inc. 
Permutit Co. 

alker Process Equipment, Inc. 
Air Compressors: 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
Morse Bros. Mchy. Co 


Alum (Sulfate of Alumina): 

American Cyanamid Co., Heavy 
Chemicals Dept. 

General Chemical Div. 

Ammonia, Anhydrous: 

General Chemical Div. 

Ammoniators: 

Everson Mfg. Corp. 

rtioneers, Inc. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 

Urass Goods: 

American Brass 

M. Greenberg’s Sons 


Welsbach Corp., Kitson Valve Div. 
Carbon Dioxide Generators: 
Infilco Inc. 

Walker Process Equipment, Inc. 
Cathodic Protection: 

Electro Rust-Proofing Corp. 
Harco Corp. 

Cement Mortar Lining: 
Centriline C 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Chemical Feed Apparatus: 
Cochrane Corp. 
Infilco Inc. 
Omega Machine Co. (Div., B-I-F 

Industries) 
Permutit Co. 
Precision Chemical Pump Corp. 
Proportioneers, Inc. 
Ross Valve Mfg. Co. 
Simnlex Valve & Meter Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Chemists and Engineers: 
(See Prof. Services, pp. 25-29) 
Chlorination Equipment: 
Builders-Providence, Inc. 
Everson Mfg. Corp. 
Fischer & Porter Co. 
Pronortioneers. Inc. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Chiorine Comparators: 
Klett Mfg. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Chiorine, Liquid: 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Clamps and Sleeves, Pipe: 
—_ B. Clow & Sons 

resser Mfg. Div. 
M. Greenberg’s Sons 

‘ames Jones Co. 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Mueller Co. 
Pacific States Cast ae Pipe Co. 
Rensselaer Valve 
Skinner, 
A. P. Smith Mig. Co. 
Trinity Valley Iron & Steel Co. 


Index of Aduertisers’ Products 


Clamps, Bell Joint: 
James B. Clow & 


Dresser Mfg. Div. 
Skinner, M. B., Co 
Clamps, Pipe Repair: 
ames B. Clow & Sons 

resser Mfg. Div. 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Skinner, M. B., 
Trinity Valley Iron “& Steel Co. 
Clarifiers: 
American Well Works 
Belco Industrial Equipment Div. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Cochrane Corp. 
Dorr Co. 
General Filter Co. 
Graver Water Conditioning Co. 
Infilco Inc. 
Permutit Co. 
Walker Process Equipment, Inc. 
Cleaning Mains: 
Flexible Sales C 


National Water Main Cleaning Co. 


Condensers: 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Contractors, Water Supply: 

Layne & Bowler, Inc. 

Controllers, Liquid Level, 
Rate of Flow: 

Builders-Providence, Inc. 

General Filter Co. 

Infilco Inc. 

Simplex Valve & Meter Co. 

Copper 

American Brass Co. 

Copper Sulfate: 

General Chemical Div. 

Phelps e Refining Corp. 

Tennessee Corp. 

Corrosion Control: 

Calgon, Inc. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

Couplings, Flexible: 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 

Dresser Mfg. Div. 

Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 

Diaphragms, Pump: 

Dorr Co. 

Morse Bros. Mchy. Co. 

Southern Pipe & Casing Co. 

Engines, Hydraulic: 

Ross Valve Mfg. Co. 

Engineers and Chemists: 

(See Prof. Services, pp. 25-29) 

Feedwater Treatment: 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Belco Industrial Equipment Div. 

Calgon, Inc. 

Cochrane Corp 

Graver Water” Conditioning Co. 

Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 

Infilco Inc. 

Permutit Co. 

Ferric Sulfate: 

Tennessee Corp. 

Filter Materials: 

Anthracite Equipment Corp. 

General Filter Co. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

Infilco Inc. 

Northern Gravel Co. 

Permutit Co. 

Carl Schleicher & Schuell Co. 
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Filters, incl. Feedwater: 
Cochrane Corp. 
Dorr Co. 
Infilco Inc. 
Morse Bros. Mchy. Co. 
Permutit Co. 
Roberts Filter Co. 
Ross Valve Mfg. Co. 
Filters, Membrane (MF) 
AG Chemical Co. 
Millipore Filters Co 
Carl Schleicher & Schuell Co. 
Filtration Plant Equipment: 
Chain Belt Co. 
Cochrane Corp. 
Filtration Equipment Corp. 
General Filter Co. 
Graver Water Conditioning Co. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc 
Infilco Inc. 
Leopold Co. 

Omega Machine Co. (Div., B-I-F 

Industries) 
Permutit Co. 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. 
Stuart Corp. 
— Corp., Ozone Processes 

iv 

Fittings, Co r Pipe: 
Dresser Mfg. Div. 
M. Greenberg’s Sons 
Hays Mfg. Co. 
i Jones Co. 

ueller Co. 
Fittings, Tees, Ells, etc.: 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
American Locomotive 
Carlon Products Corp. 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn. 
James B. Clow & Sons 


rane Co. 
Dresser Mfg. Div. 
ones Co. 
ennedy Valve Mfg. Co. 
M & H Valve & Fittings Co. 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe " 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Trinity Valley Iron & Steel Co. 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
R. D. Wood Co. 
Flocculating Equipment: 
Chain Belt Co. 
Cochrane Corp. 
Dorr Co. 
General Filter Co. 
Infilco Inc 
Permutit Co. 
Stuart Corp. 
Fluoride Chemicals: 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Blockson Chemical Co. 
Henry Sundheimer Co. 
Fluoride Feeders: 
Builders-Providence, Inc. 
Omega Machine Co. (Div., B-I-F 
Industries) 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Furnaces: 
Jos. G. Pollard Co., Inc. 
Gages, Liquid Level: 
Builders-Providence, Inc. 
Infilco Inc. 
Simplex Valve & Meter Co. 
Gages, Loss of Head, Rate of 
Flow, Sand Ex sion: 
Builders-Providence, Inc. 
Infilco Inc. 
Northrop & Co., Inc. 
Simplex Valve & Meter Co. 


= 
= 
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Hays Mfg. Co. 
ames Jones Co. ee 
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SMITH CUT IN VALVE & SLEEVE 


thls 


THE A.P. SMITH MFG. CO. 


Gone are the days of—large costly furnaces and 
pouring pots—pouring and caulking lead nese ge a New All Mechan. 

ical Joint Smith Cut In Vaive and Sleeve is used. 

The Cut In Valve can be installed rapidly, in fair or stormy weather on Cast 
tron A.W.W.A. and Federal specification water mains, by unskilled labor, 
using only two wrenches. 

Moulded rubber gaskets fit into machined “Stuffing Box” type joints, guar- 
anteeing o permanent leak-proof seal. 

Smith Cut In Valves are manufactured in compliance with the A.W.W.A. 
Gate Valve specification, and all parts are interchangeable with like parts 
of Smith A.W.W A. Gate Valves. 

Write for Bulletin No. MJ2. 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


A RATCHET AND OPEN END 
@ WRENCH, THREE RUBBER 
@ Gaskets, THREE CAST IRON 
FOLLOWER RINGS AND A HAND FULL OF 


sorts ano nuts TQ INSTALL 
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Gasholders 

Chicago Bridge & on Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des ‘ie Steel Co. 
Gaskets, Rubber Packing: 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Gates, Shear and Sluice: 
Armco Drainage & Metal 


Inc. 
Chapman Valve Co. 
ames B. Clow & Sons 
orse Bros. Mchy. Co. 
Mueller Co. 
R. D. Wood 
Gears, Speed Reducing: 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Glass Standards—Colorimetric 
Analysis Equipment: 
Klett Mig. Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Goosenecks (with or without 
Corporation Stops): 


w & Sons 
Valeo & Mfg. Co. 
M. Greenberg’s Sons 
ones Co. 
ennedy Valve Mfg. Co. 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co., Inc. 
M & H Valve & Fittings Co. 
Mueller Co. 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
Rensselaer Valve Co. 
R. D. Wood Co 
Hydrogen ton Equipment: 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Ion Exchange Materials: 
Cochrane Corp. 
General Filter Co. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
Infilco Inc. 
Permutit Co. 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Iron, Pig 
Woodward Iron Co. 
Iron Removal Plants: 
American Well Works 
Belco Industrial Equipment Div. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Cochrane Corp. 
General Filter Co. 
Graver Water Conditioning Co. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
Infilco Inc. 
Permutit Co. 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. 
Walker Process Equipment, Inc. 
— Corp., Ozone Processes 
iv. 
Jointing Materials: 
Atlas Mineral Products Co. 
Hydraulic Development Corp. 
ohns-Manville Corp. 
dite Co., Inc. 
Joints, Mechanical, Pipe: 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn 
lames B. Clow & Sons 
resser Mfg. Div. 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Trinity Valley Iron & Steel Co. 
United & Foundry Co. 
Detectors: 
Jos. G. Pollard Co., Inc. 
Lime Slakers and Feeders; 


Dorr Co. 
General Filter Co. 
Infilco Inc. 


ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS 


Omega Machine Co. (Div., B-I-F 
Industries) 

Permutit Co. 

Magnetic Dipping Needles: 

W. S. Darley & Co. 

Meter Boxes: 

Ford Meter Box Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Div. 

Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 

Meter Couplings and Yokes: 

Badger Meter Mig. Co. 

Dresser Mfg. Div. 

Ford Meter Box Co. 

Hays Mfg 

Hersey Mfg. Cu. 

ames Jones Co. 

fueller Co. 

Neptune Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Div. 

Welsbach Corp., Kitson Valve Div. 

Worthington-G Meter Co. 

Meter Reading and Record 


Books: 
Badger Meter Mfg. Co. 
Meter Testers: 
Badger Meter Mfg. Co. 
Ford Meter Box 
Hersey Mfg. 
Neptune Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Div. 
Meters, Domestic: 
Badger Meter Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Meter Co. 
Hersey Mfg. Co. 
Neptune Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Div. 
Well Machinery & Supply Co. 
Worthington-Gamon Me ter Co. 
Meters, Filtration Plant, 
Pumping Station, 
Transmission Line: 
Builders-Providence, Inc. 
Foster Eng. Co. 
Infilco Inc. 
Simplex Valve & Meter Co. 
~ Industrial, Commer- 
clal: 
Badger Meter Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Meter Co. 
Builders-Providence, Inc. 
Hersey Mfg. Co. 
Neptune Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Div. 
Simplex Valve & Meter Co. 
Well Machinery & Supply Co. 
Worthington-Gamon Meter Co. 
E 
elt 


General Filter’ Co. 
Infilco Inc. 
Ozonation Equipment: 
Welsbach Corp., Ozone Processes 
Iv. 

Pipe, Asbestos-Cement: 
Corp. 

easbey & Mattison Co. 
Pipe, Brass: 
American Brass Co. 
Pipe, Cast Iron (and Fittings): 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Cast Iron Ripe Research Assn. 
James B. w & Sons 


Crane Co. 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Trinity Valley Iron & Steel Co. 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
R. D. Wood Co. 

Pipe, Cement Lined: 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn. 
ames B. Clow & Sons 

fcWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
United States Pipe & pounety Co. 
a? Concrete Pipe Co. 

. D. Wood Co. 
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Pipe Coatings and Linings: 
The Barrett Div. 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn. 
oppers Co., Inc 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp. 
Pipe, Concrete: 
American Concrete Pressure Pipe 
Assn. 
American Pipe & Construction Co. 
Lock Joint Pipe Co. 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 
Pipe, Copper: 
American Brass 
Pipe Cutters 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Ellis & Ford Mfg. se 
Jos. G. Pollard , Inc. 
ane Mfg. Co. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Jointing Materials; 
Jointing Materials 
Pipe Locators: 
W. S. Darley & Co. 
Jos. G. Pollard Co., 
Pipe, Steel: 
American Locomotive Co. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 


Inc. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Plugs, Removable: 

ames B. Clow & Sons 

os. G. Pollard Co., Inc. 
A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
Pressure Regulators: 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Foster Eng. Co. 
Mueller Co. 
Ross Valve Mfg. Co. 
Pumps, Boiler Feed: 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
Pumps, Centrifugal: 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Well Works 
DeLaval Steam —— Co. 
a Bros. Mchy. 
C. H. Wheeler Mfg. = 
Chemical Feed: 
Infilco Inc. 
Pronortioneers, Inc. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Deep Well: 
American Well Works 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. 
Diaphragm: 
Dorr 
Morse Gres, Mchy. Co. 
Hydrant: 

S. Darley & Co. 

i G. Pollard Co., Inc. 
Pumps, Hydraulic Booster: 
Ross Valve Mfg. Co. 
Pumps, Sewage: 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co. 
Pumps, Sump: 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co. 
Pumps, Turbine: 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. 
Recorders, Gas Density, CO:, 

NHs3, SO:2, ete.: 
Permutit Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Recording Instruments: 
Infilco Inc. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Reservoirs, Steel: 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Sand Expansion Gages; 

Gages 
Sleeves; see Clamps 


Inc. 


@ | 
| 
ow & Sons 
‘0. 
Hydrants: 
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FACT: cast iron pipe lasts over 100 years. 


FACT: cast iron pipe is inherently stronger, 
tougher, uniform in quality. 

FACT: cast iron pipe.offers a proven record of 
low installation and low maintenance costs. 


FACT: cast iron pipe’s long, trouble-free life 
saves millions of tax dollars. 


PACT: cast iron pipe is the standard conduit 
for carrying water underground. 

Before you experiment with substitutes in your 
waterwotks system, study these facts and con- 
sider the guarantee they offer: that only cast iron 
pipe gives you @ proven record of economy 
through decades of use! 

AND ONE MORE FACT: for ov-= three-quar- 
ters of a century, experienced city officials have 
found Clow Cast Iron Pipe offers consistent 
high quality. They've found Clow gives them 
excellent service and fast delivery. They know 
centrifugally cast Clow Cast Iron Pipe offers 
the greatest economy and it meets all currently 
approved specifications now in existence. Write 
today for more facts and actual case histories to 
learn how Clow Cast Iron Pipe offers you the 
best long-term investment. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


201-299 Talman Avenne - Chicage 86, Illinois 
and thetr National Cast Iron Pipe Division, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Slecves and Valves, Tapping: 
ames B. Clow & Sons 
& H Valve & Fittings Co. 

Mueller 
Valve Co. 

A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
Sludge Blanket Equipment: 
General Filter Co. 
Permutit Co. 
Sodium H hosphate: 
Blockson Chemical 
Calgon, Inc. 
Sodium Silicate 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Softeners: 
Belco Industrial Equipment Div. 
Cochrane Corp. 
Dorr Co. 
General Filter Co. 
Graver Water Conditioning Co. 
Hungeriord & Terry, Inc. 
Infilco Inc. 
Permutit Co. 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. 
Walker Process Equipment, Inc. 
Softening Chemicals and Com- 

unds: 

Calgon, Inc. 
Cochrane Corp. 
General Filter Co. 
Infilco Inc. 
Permutit Co. 
Tennessee Corp. 
Standpipes, Steel: 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Steel Plate Construction: 
American Locomotive Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Stops, and Corporation: 
Hays Mfg. 
me Jones Co. 

ueller Co 

Welsbach Corp. ., Kitson Valve Div. 
Storage Tanks; see Tanks 
Strainers, Suction: 
ames B. Clow & Sons 
M. Greenberg’s Sons 
Johnson, Edward E., Inc. 
R D. Wood Co. 
Surface Wash Equipment: 
Cochrane Corp. 
Permutit Co. 
Swimming Pool Sterilization: 
Everson Mfg. 
Omega Machine Co. (Div., B-I-F 

Industries) 
Proportioneers, Inc. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Corp., Ozone Processes 

iv. 


Tanks, Steel: 

American Locomotive Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Machines: 
Hays Co. 

A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
Tepes Machines, Corp.: 
Hays Mig 

Mueller Co. 


Welsbach Corp., Kitson Valve Div. 


ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS 


Taste and Odor Removal: 

Cochrane Corp. 

General Filter Co. 

Industriai Chemical Sales Div. 

Infilco Inc. 

Permutit Co. 

Pronortioneers, Inc. 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 

Corp., Ozone Processes 

Iv. 

Turbidimetric Apparatus (For 
Turbidity and Sulfate De- 
terminations): 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 

Turbines, Steam: 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 


Turbines, Water: 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 


Valve Boxes: 

Fort B. & Sons 

ord Box Co. 

H Valve & Fittings Co. 

Motte Co 

Pacific States Cast en Pipe Co. 
Rensselaer Valve 

A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 


Machines: 

Mueller Co. 

A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 

Valves, Altitude: 

Ross Valve Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Valves, Butterfly, Check, Flap, 
Foot, Hose, Mud and Plug: 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons 

Crane Co. 

DeZurik Shower Co. 

M. Greenberg’s Sons 

M&H Valve & Fittings Co. 

Mueller Co. 

Rensselaer Valve Co. 

R. D. Wood Co. 


Valves, Detector Check: 
Hersey Mfg. Co. 
Valves, Electrically Operated: 
Belco Industrial Div. 

ames 

rane Co. 

Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co. 

M & H Valve & Fittings Co. 
Mueller Co. 

Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Rensselaer Valve Co. 
A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 


Valves, Float: 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Ross Valve Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Valves, Gate: 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Crane 
Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 
Dresser Mfg. Div. 
Co. 
<ennedy Valve Mfg. Co. 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co., Inc. 
M & H Valve & Fittings Co. 
Mueller Co. 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Rensselaer Valve Co. 

P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
R. D. Wood Co. 
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Hydraulically Oper- 
ated: 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. 
B. Clow & Sons 

rane Co 
Darling Valve & pie. Co. 
DeZurik Shower Co. 
Kennedy ag Mig. Co. 
M & H Valve & Fittings Co. 
Mueller Co. 
Phiiadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Rensselaer Valve Co. 
A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
R. D. Wood Co. 
Valves, Large Diameter: 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Crane Co. 
Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co. 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co., Inc. 
M & H Valve & Fittings Co. 
Mueller Co. 
Rensselaer Valve Co. 
A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
R. D. Wood Co. 
Valves. Regulating: 
Crane Co. 
DeZurik Shower Co. 
Foster Eng. Co. 
Mueller Co. 
Ross Valve Mfg. Co. 
Valves, Swing Check: 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Crane Co. 
Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 
M. Greenberg’s Sons 
M & H Valve & Fittings Co. 
Mueller Co 
Rensselaer Valve Co. 
A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
R. D. Wood Co. 
Waterproofing 
Gulf States Asphalt Co. 
Inertol Co., Inc. 
Water Softening Plants; see 

Softeners 
Water Supply Contractors: 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. 
Water Testing Apparatus: 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Water Treatment Plants: 
Allis~-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Well Works 
Belco Industrial Equipment Div. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Cochrane Corp. 
Dorr Co. 
General Filter Co. 
Graver Water Conditioning Co. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
Infilco Inc. 
Permutit Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. 
Walker Process Equipment, Inc. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
— Corp., Ozone Processes 


won ‘Drilling Contractors: 

Layne & Bowler, Inc. 

Well Screens 

Johnson, Edward E., Inc. 

Wrenches, Ratchet: 

Dresser Mfg. Div. 

Zeolite; see lon Exchange 
Materials 


A complete Buyers’ Guide to all water works products and 
services offered by AWWA Associate Members appears in the 
1953 AWWA Directory. 
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WORTHINGTON - GAMON 


WATCH 


The meter used by 
thousands of munic- 
ipalities in the U. S. 


“Watch Dog” models 

- made in standard 
capacities from 20 g.p.m. 
up: frost-proof and split 
case in household sizes. 
Disc, turbine, or com- 


pound type. 


SURE TO MEET 
YOUR SPECIFICA- 
TIONS FOR ACCU- 
RACY, LOW MAIN- 
TENANCE, LONG 
LIFE. 


Before you invest in water meters, 
get acquainted with the design and 
performance advantages which 
make Worthington-Gamon Watch 


WORTHINGTON-GAMON 
METER DIVISION 


Worthington Corporation 
296 SOUTH STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


JOURNAL AWWA 


DOG 


WATER METERS 


q 


Dog Water Meters first choice of 
sO many municipalities and private 
water companies in the United 
States. 
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With 100 years 


Ewing Galloway 


This is New York, as 
seen from East River, 
showing Empire State, 
Chrysler and United 
Nations buildings. 


Old print showing cast iron water 
mains being installed in New York 
about 100 years ago. 


| 
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of EXPERIENCE... 
they must be right! 


NEW YORK installed cast iron 
water mains 100 years ago... 
and installs them today! 


A customer who buys your product year 
after year—generation after generation—is a 
‘jewel beyond price”. Be you merchant 
or manufacturer, you might count such 
customers on the fingers of your two hands. 
Yet, the cast iron pressure pipe industry 

_ can count more than 60 of them—utilities 
that have been buying cast iron pipe for 
water or gas mains (or both) for 100 years. 


Cast iron pipe has been a rugged, long-lived 
product from the earliest days. Today’s 
modernized cast iron pipe, centrifugally cast, 
is even stronger, tougher, and more uniform 
in quality. And, where needed and 
specified, it is centrifugally lined with cement ~ 
mortar to assure sustained carrying capacity In good condition after 100 


throughout the long life of the pipe. — cast 
ution ma is one 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 
The Q-Check stencilled on pipe is the Registered 


million population requires 5500 miles of mains, 
which 98% are cast iron. Some of mains ¢ 
Ose From 90 M.G.D. a : 
2 
& 
i: Service Mark of the Cost Iron Pipe Research Amociation. : 
a. 
FOR MODERN WATER WORKS OPERATION 
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Joseph Morano, Water Commissioner, John A. Hastings, 
Superintendent and Gus Pledski, Meter Foreman with re- 
paired meter that established outstanding 


service record. 
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Town of Clinton, Massachusetts 
WATER DEPARTMENT 
Office Board of Water Commissioners 
359 HIGH STREET 


Clinton, Mass. 
April 6, 


reet 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Dear Tom: 


You're always crowing about your Rockwell meters, so here's a story 
that will ware the cockles of your Irish heart. Back in October of 
1950, we installed one of your 5/8 in, Arctic Meters in a plastics 
manufacturing plant, It was a normal installation and we, of course, 
expected the usual good service that we get from all meters. 
Here's what we really got: From (October, 1950, to October 20, 1953, 
your Arctic Meter registered over 600,000 cu ft->-over li mg of water! 
Not once in the thirty~six months of continuous service did the meter 
require maintenance of any kind. When the meter did finally require 
servicing, we had only to replace the bushings and gears in the gear 
train and shim the disc and the meter was as good as new, all at a 
cost of only $2.40 for necessary parts. 


There's the story, Tom,---k} mg measured for a parts cost of $2.10, 
What do you do with your old meters. . . shoot then? 
Very truly yours, 


John A. Hastings 
Superintendent 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 8, Pa. Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago 
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Meter 

urabili 

Record 


Over 412 million gallons 
measured by % inch 
Rockwell Arctic type 
over three year span. 


Made Gocd As New 
With Only $2.40 
Worth of Repair Parts 


This meter ran continu- 
ously for over three years 
at breakneck speed. You 
couldn’t put a meter to a 
more grueling test. Cer- 
tainly, we don’t recom- 
mend overspeeding 
meters. But this experi- 
ence does demonstrate 
that Rockwell builds an 
extra measure of dura- 
bility into water meters. 
That, plus long sus- 
tained accuracy and low 
maintenance costs are 
the quality factors you 
can be sure to get in 
every Rockwell meter 
you buy. 


The Symbol for Service, Quality 
and Performance in Water Meters 
\ 


Dallas Houston Los Angeles Midland, Texas N. Kansas City, Mo. New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Shreveport Tulsa Canadian Water Meter Sales: Peacock 


Brothers Limited 


Anas 
4 
te 
; 
Mr. Thomas P, Gallagher 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
\) BS 
VW SV) 


No two water treatment problems are exacily alike. 
ae . The right solution to each can only be arrived at 
P after a careful study of the local conditions. 
in water treatment problems Variables such as raw water composition, rate of 
adindind flow and results required automatically rule out 
the cure-all approach. ‘The installation shown below 
is a good example of how equipment should be 


selected to fit the job . . and not vice 
you won't find identical twins 


At St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company 


Fluctuating feed characteristics and changing process needs 
require conventional treatment in combination units 


Clear, process water for production of bleach pulp 
has been a serious problem at the St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Company mill at St. Helens, Oregon. Raw 
water characteristics fluctuate widely because of the 
tidal action of the Pacific, and the presence of some 
wastes in the Willamette and Columbia Rivers 
which join just below the plant. Feed volume fluc- 
tuates too — because of changing process needs. 

In 1952, water analysis showed 14 to 68 ppm 
total hardness, 20 to 200 ppm turbidity and 20 to 


50 ppm color. The two 120’ dia. Dorrco Clari- 
flocculators shown above were specified to produce 
20 MGD of finished water containing no more than 
5 ppm color and 5 ppm hardness. Combination units, 
operating at conventional rates of flow ideally 
suited for the changing conditions at St. Helens. 
For more information on the complete line of 
Dorr water treatment units, write for Bulletin No. 
9141 to The Dorr Company, Stamford, Conn; 
in Canada, 26 St. Clair Avenue East, Toronto 5. 


Every day, nearly 8 billion gallons of water are treated in Dorr equipment. 


THE DORR COMPANY + ENGINEERS + STAMFORD, CONN. 
Offices, Associoted Companies or 


in principal cities of the world. 


or Rep 


4 z 
f 
} 
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tools TODAY te mast tomorrows 
| b demand. 
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° 
WORLD -WIDE RESEARCH 
+ ENGINEERING + 
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Jointed for 
Permanence 


with LEADITE 


Generally speaking, most Water Mains are buried beneath 
the Earth’s surface, to be forgotten,—they are to a large 
extent, laid for permanency. Not only must the pipe itself 
be dependable and long lived,—but the joints also must be 
tight, flexible, and long lived,—else leaky joints are apt to 
cause the great expense of digging up well-paved streets, 
beautiful parks and estates, etc. 


Thus the “jointing material’ used for bell and spigot Water 
Mains MUST BE GOOD,—MUST BE DEPENDABLE,— 
and that is just why so many Engineers, Water Works Men 
and Contractors aim to PLAY ABSOLUTELY SAFE, by 
specifying and using LEADITE. 


Time has proven that LEADITE not only makes a tight 
durable joint,—but that it improves with age. 


The pioneer self-caulking material for c. i. pipe. 
Tested and used for over 40 years. 
Saves at least 75% 


THE LEADITE COMPANY 
Girard Trust Co. Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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